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PREFACE 

TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



In this new edition I have put together, and occa- 
sionally condensed, some matter which was scattered 
and repeated in my first impression. Mr. J. Arrow- 
smith has been good enough to superintend the 
arrangement of a new Map, which fully illustrates 
the political questions on which I have ventured, and 
the further kindness of amateur artists, has enabled 
me to introduce to my readers the two native friends 
who give prominent interest to the Narrative. 

London, November, 163S. 
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PREFACE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



My apology for submitting this Work to the 
notice of the public, must rest upon the circum- 
stance of my having travelled, by a new route, 
through very interesting countries. The journey 
was undertaken upon a few days' resolve ; I had not 
the means of procuring any scientific information, 
did not always enjoy opportunity of committing my 
observations to paper, and lost some of my notes ; 
I trust, therefore, that my Journal will be received 
with the indulgence that it needs. 

For the accompanying sketches of a Toorkmun 
Camp, and the Affghaun National Dance, I am 
indebted to the kindness of the talented friends 
whose names they bear. The Map was constructed 
from my own notes. 
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CHAPTER I. 

St Petenbuigh. — Moscow^— Journey over the CaucaMW to Tiflu and 
ttieDce to Tabreex. 

Qditting London on the 10th of August, 1829, 
I travelled through France and the North of Ger- 
many to Hamburg, and, embarking on board a steam- 
vessel at Travemunde on the Ist of September, sailed 
up the Baltic and the Gulf of Finland in four days 
to St. Petersburg. 

In this capital I was joined by two friends and 
fellow-travellers to Persia, Captain Strong, of the 
Bombay military service, and Captain Willock, R.N,, 
who had come from Hamburg vid Denmark and 
Sweden. We spent a pleasant month here, being 
enabled, through the kindness of the premier, Count 
Nesselrode, and other gentlemen to whom we brought 

VOL. I. B 
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letters of introduction, to see much of what is inte- 
resting in this wonderful and ever new-looking city of 
palaces J* then, as winter was fast approaching, and 
as our journey was to be a long one, we prepared to 
journey on to Persia. My friend S. and I purchased, 
for 900 roubles, a light britchka on four springs, 
which we provisioned, and fitted up for day and night 
travelHng j and for 550 roubles we bought a smaller 
carriage to contain our baggage, of which we gave 
charge to our French valet. Captain W. bought a 
good English-built carriage for himself; and, at the 
cost of 1000 roubles, we jointly engaged the services 
of an Englishman many years resident in Russia, 
who, as servant and interpreter, accompanied us to 
Tiflis. 

The last things that we provided for our journey 
were sable caps, and soft leather jack-boots lined 
with wool, to keep our extremities warm, and racoon 
skin shoobes, huge cloaks worn with the fur inside, 
which are a defence against old Hyems himself. Our 
money we carried in bills upon Moscow, and> pro- 
vided with necessary letters of introduction as far 
as Tiflis, we drove out of St. Petersburg on the 
noon of the 8th of October, and travelled, in five 
days and nights, 7^7 verstes to the city of Moscow. 

On our route we passed through the once great 
city of Novgorod, which is now only remarkable for 



* For a good sketch of St. Petersbu^ I recommend the trareb of 
Captain Jones, R.N., a work from the perusal of which much iDfoiina- 
it may be gained. 
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the decayed vestiges of its former magnificeDce, and 
for being the head-quarters of the first military colony^ 
established by the therefore famed Count Arrachief. 
There was little in the geoeral appearance of the 
country to interest the eye ; we saw parts of a very 
fine macadamised highway, which it was said would 
be thrown open the next year j but our road was a 
very bad one, sandy, muddy, or over the trunks of 
trees which had been laid across it, and we expe- 
rienced BO much weariness from the jolting, that we 
were very glad to see the spires of the ancient capital 
of the Muscovites. 

At Moscow we remained only four days, for the 
iirst snow of the season falling on the second day 
after our arrival, we became anxious to be across the 
Caucasus: we made the most of our time however, — 
ascended heights to survey the city in its different 
aspects, and wandered, with intelligent guides, 
through its quarters, which are fast rising, phcanix- 
like, from their ashes, though they still bear many 
traces of the conflagration which was so heroically 
fanned. We saw the Kremlin, and the curiosities 
that its walls contain — were shown splendid modern 
buildings, with churches and convents of most ancient, 
strange, and varied architecture, and had reason to 
be delighted with all that we witnessed among the 
semi-Asiatic people of this extraordinary city, except 
a gross and idolatrous superstition, which can scarcely 
be imagined by a Protestant, and which cannot be 
too deeply lamented by any Chriatian. 
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4 TRAVELLING OVER THE STEPPE?. 

Here we cashed our bills for Russian ducats, which 
I believe are a good remittance to most parts of the 
world, and on the 17th of October resumed our 
route. From the last of a succession of hills, which 
rise gradually above each other in a distance of four 
verstes, we looked back upon the painted and gilded 
roofe and cupolas of " the city of forty times forty 
churches/' which lay en masse on either side of the 
river Moskva^ backed by adeep blue sky that told of 
snow : while we looked the flakes began to fall thick 
about US } so, wrapping ourselves in our fur cloaks, 
we set our faces resolutely towards Asia, and bade 
the lavoschtshicks give the, rein and whip to their 



The thermometer this afternoon stood at 34° F* ; 
a week later, when, after travelling day and night, via 
Toula and Eletz, we reached the town of Yeronetz, 
at nine in the morning it was 6° below zero. As we 
ran south, we seemed just to keep ahead of the snow; 
whenever we halted it overtook us, and we hurried on 
day and night with as little intermission as possible. 

On the night of the @4th we crossed the Don into 
the Cossack country; halted the @6th and S7th at 
Tcherkask, the recent capital of the Don Cossacks, 
on the ^th again crossed this noble river into Asia, 
and continued our rapid journey over the steppes to 
the Caucasus. 

We chose our own road upon the turf of these 
vast plains, and galloped across them with ws. sturdy 
orses attached to each vehicle, halting only an hour. 
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PASSAGE OF THE CAUCASUS. O 

morning or evening, to refresh ourselves with abla- 
tions and food, or occasionally for a few minates 
during the day, to get a shot at bustard, florican, or 
wild fowl. There was nothing else on the face of the 
country to invite our stay, and the less we entered 
houses, the leas we suffered from the attacks of the 
vermin which have taken a lease of Russia; the road 
was as safe as easy, and after rolling smoothly along 
all day, we used to put a board between the seats of 
our carriage, and, buried in our furs, sleep soundly, 
if not verv comfortably, through the bright cold 
nights. 

During this part of our journey, we saw no people 
except those inhabiting the small villages at the go- 
vernment posts, and the few Cossack guards connect- 
ing them, links in the chain of communication thrown 
over this vast empire, through which the mandates of 
the Czar are conducted to their point as by electricity, 
and to which kootoo is performed as reverentially as 
to the indisputable decrees of the Emperor of China. 

Our onward route lay through the towns of Stav- 
rapol, Alexandrof, and Georgevsk, to Ekaterinegrade, 
where we arrived on the Srd of November, and were 
dettuned until the 8th, when, a sufiBcient party of 
travellers having assembled, we were allowed to 
proceed slowly under escort of some Terek Cossacks, 
a party of infantry, and a twelve-pounder, to defend 
us agmnst attack from any of the yet unsubdued Cir- 
cassian tribes. In this manner, we travelled to Vladi 
Caucase, which we reached in three days : this is the 
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O PASSAGE OF THK CAUCASUS. 

last station on the northern side of the Caucasus, and, 
as the' key to the pass into Georgia, a military post 
of importance. On the 12th of November we set out 
again, still escorted by soldiers, and marching under 
their protection through and over these stupendous 
mountains in five days, in the course of two more we 
drove to Tiflis. 

We had two rather laborious days' joamey over 
the snow in the Caucasus; our carriages however 
were not much injured. On our route we met a 
troop of horse artillery coming from the war, the 
soldiers attached to which seemed to make light of 
every difficulty, assisting the horses where the road 
was heavy, and occasionally unharnessing them, while 
with ropes they drew or lowered the guns up and 
down the slippery steeps. As a specimen of Rus- 
sian soldiership, I may mention that, early one 
morning, we came upon a regiment of infantry 
bivouacked in regular order upon the snow. 

The Russians do not yet command free passage 
through the Caucasus ; for they are obliged to be 
very vigilant against surprise by the Circassian sons 
of the mist, who still cherish the bitterest hatred 
against them. In some instances, the Russian posts 
on the right of the defile, were opposed to little stone 
eyries perched upon the opposite heights ; and 
when any number of the Caucasians were observed 
descending the goat-paths on the mountain's side, 
the Russian guards would turn out and be on the 
alert. We learned that not very long before our ar- 
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rival a party of Circassians had, in the sheer spirit of 
liatred, lain in ambusb for a return guard of some 
sixteen Cossacks, and killed every man. 

Such &cts seem to argue much weakness on the 
part of the Russians ; but great have been the diffi- 
culties they have contended with in keeping the upper 
hand over enemies whose haunts are almost inacces- 
sible to any but themselves. Several colonies of 
these ferocious mountaineers have been captured and 
transplanted to vill^es of their own in the plains, 
where they are guarded, and live as sulkily as wild 
beasts ; and a general crusade, if I may be allowed 
the expression, has been talked of for some years 
past, to sweep such untameable enemies from the 
mountains, and settle them on the plains in the in- 
terior of Russia. Whatever policy is now adopted 
towards this people, the Russians will find it an easy 
task, comparatively with former times, to reduce 
them to obedience, since they have obtained posses- 
sion of Anapa and Poti, on the east shore of the 
Black Sea, where the Turks Yised to furnish their 
friends with supplies which enabled them to sustain 
the war. 

At Tiflis wc rested a week, during which time we 
experienced much civility and kindness at the hands 
of General Count Paskovitch, and the Russian offi- 
cers under his command ; nor must I omit to ac- 
knowledge the very polite attentions for which we 
reoiain indebted to that excellent gentleman, the 
ChevalieT Gamba, French consul. Here we saw 
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8 ■ JOURNEY TO TABREEZ. 

some of the hardy-looking soldiers who had guaed 
Paskovitch's victories; among them a regiment of 
dragoons, who the count said had taken a fort by 
galloping into it before the gates could be closed ; 
and also a large irregular corps of Russo-Peraians, 
chiefly men of the ceded province of Karabaugb, 
who had done good service against the Turks. 
Though we arrived just too late for a ball which had 
been given to the Turkish pashas made prisoners 
during the war, we danced at another, given to the 
army by the Georgian merchants of .the city. Our 
lodging was in a tumble-down house kept by a French 
sutler, who had set up as an innkeeper ; but we had 
the entr^ at govemment^house, and were hospitably 
entertained by the different chiefs to whom we were 
introduced, and, in short, amused ourselves so well 
that we were sorry to depart. 

Here we sold our carriages for about two-thirds 
of the money that they had cost us at St. Petersburg, 
and, purchasing horses, marched along the Kur, vid 
Gunja, or, as it has been christened, JEHzabeth-pol, 
to the curious hill-fortress of Sheesha, which a hand- 
ful of brave Russians kept in defiance of Abbas 
Meerza's army during the last war. Thence our 
roote lay across the Arras into Persia, and reaching 
Tabreez about Cbristmas-day, we spent the winter 
in the very pleasant society of the ladies and gen- 
tlemen who were with the British mission there. 
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JOURNEY TO TEHHAUN. 



CHAPTER II. 



Syud Karamut Ali— Journey to Tehraun on through Mazenderan to 
Aetiabad — Toorkmuns — Assumed chamcter — Toorkmun lio^itali^ 
on the liver Gooi^un. 

My original intention had been to travel on 
to the south of Persia, and to embark at Bushire 
for Bombay; but now, thinking that I might 
get to India by an overiand route, and being 
desirous of adding to the information obtained re- 
specting the interesting and little travelled coun- 
tries of the Toorkmuns and Affghauns, I deter- 
mined to attempt a journey either vid Khiva, 
Bokhara, and Caubul, or through Khorassan and 
Affghatinistaun, to the Indus. I had the good 
fortune to engage as my companion, Syud Karamut 
Alj, an unprejudiced, very clever, and gentlemanly 
native of Hindoostan, who had resided many years 
in Persia, and was held in great esteem by the 
English there. I had afterwards much reason to 
congratulate myself upon having so. agreeable a com- 
panion, and it was chiefly owing to his assistance 
that I safely completed the journey. 

Sir John Macdonald, who was at this time British 
envoy to the Persian court, gave my design every 
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10 TEHRAUN. 

assistance, furnished me with letters likely to be of 
service to me, and most kindly authorized me to draw 
biUs upon him during my journey. We engaged two 
servants, purchased three ambUng gallowaya, and 
hired two mules; and all our preparations being 
completed in a few days, on the 6tb of March, 1830, 
I took leave of many kind friends, and rode from 
Tabreez. 

We made fourteen m;arches to Tehraun, by the 
well-known high-road through Meeana, Zunjan, and 
Casbine. Deep snow covered the ground nearly all 
the way, and our road was a narrow footpath, which 
if we missed we were plunged up to the horses* 
girths in the drifts on either side. Altogether it was 
rather an unpleasant journey, for we were exposed to 
much bad weather, and our eyes suffered greatly 
from the glare of the snow, which tanned our feces 
as black as a scorching sun would have done. We, 
however, always got comfortable lodging at night, in 
the houses of the village " Ketkhodas," and my 
companion and the servants reconciled themselves to 
the annoyances of the journey, by reflecting that 
they were excused from the strict fast enjoined upon 
all who remained at home in this month (Ramaz&n). 
Although we left Tabreez yet in the depth of winter, 
such was the dil^rence of climate, that a fortnight 
afterwards, when we reached Tehraun, the trees 
were bursting into blossom I We took up our abode 
in the English residency, a building after the Euro- 
pean style enclosed in a walled garden. 
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TEHRAUN. II 

At Tehraun, our object was to obtain bills for the 
road. Sir John Macdonald had referred me to a 
Hindoo, his banker, in the city ; but unfortunately 
the man was at this time absent at Yezd, and while 
we were endeavouring to find some merchant who 
would arrange our affair, the city was visited by a 
severe earthquake, which drove the inhabitants &om 
their houses, and business was consequently at a 
stand. 

Though earthquakes are events of common occur- 
rence in Persia, the panic struck by this one was 
great. Several houses were thrown down, and part 
of the arched brick bazaar fell in ; and so sudden 
was the visitation, that many of the inhabitants ran 
from their dwellings without caring for their property. 
As we rode through the bazaar after the first shocks, 
we saw the deserted shops open, with the various 
goods left on the boards as they had been displayed 
for sale. In gardens and all open places, families 
were grouped with their most valuable portable effects ; 
in some eases the sick had been hurried from their 
dwellings, and mournful salutations and anxious in- 
quiries were exchanged by those who met each other 
in the streets. We heard of a man who having gone 
to a house-top to say his prayers, had been left there 
by the falling of the stairs by which he had ascended ; 
and many were the instances related of tragical deaths 
and providential escapes. 

The Prince Governor gave me audience a few days 
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If TEHRAUN. 

afterwards in a garden of the palace, seated in one 
of a Buite of tents tbat had been pitched for bis accom- 
modation ; and the chief officers of the Court were 
encamped in the open courts of the citadel, transact- 
ing business. 

This unfortunate event delayed us longer than we 
intended to have stayed at Tehraun. My companion 
busied himself in seeking for a merchant who would 
give us bills, and in making inquiries about the dif- 
ferent roads ; there was a good library in the Re^- 
dency, and I had an acquaintance who irequen'tly 
visited me, to prevent, as be said, tbe hours passing 
heavily. This was an Italian youth, named Signer 
Turconi, who was by profession an Eaculapius, and 
attached to the service of one or two great men 
about the court. 

This gentleman was dressed in a long red cloth 
vest of Asiatic cut, pantaloons, and Persian slippers, 
gills, and a silk neckcloth, and a Persian cap, cover- 
ing long auburn locks which flowed half-way down 
his back. His account of himself was as extraordi- 
nary as bis appearance. He said tbat be had travelled 
from Naples to London, and at the latter city had 
taken bis passage for America. He embarked on 
board a vessel laden with coals, and, after having 
been tossed about for six weeks, and fed with nothing 
but potatoes, was landed at Liverpool, and told to 
amuse himself there awhile. Not understanding this, 
and having acquired a distaste for the sea, he had 
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TEHRAUN. IS 

gone over to France) and wandered across the con- 
tinent from place to place, until he found himself at 
Constantinople^ whence he had travelled on to Persia. 

The labels of some medicine bottles that I had 
brought from Tabreez having been wetted on the 
journey, I requested my acquaintance to look at the 
phials and relabel them. After a few excuses about 
the difference of English and Italian practice and 
medicaments, &c., the Signor was frank enough to 
confess that he had not received a college education, 
but that he was a sort of amateur practitioner. 
" When I first came to Irkn, voyez vous," said he, 
*' every body asked me for [^ysic ; and seeing that 
they only considered me ill-natured when I refused 
to doctor them, I ventured upon a gentle experi- 
mental treatment, and succeeded so wonderfully well, 
that I began to think lightly of the difficulties with 
which professors have encompassed the science. The 
constitution of a man is a very simple thing I I do 

assure you, that you have only to and to' — to 

get the better of any of the common maladies that 
afflict people. I have some treatises upon the funda* 
mental principles of medicine, as taught by the ear- 
liest sages, to which .1 refer in difficult cases, and you 
have no idea how many of these Persians I have 
cured I The secret of my success, voyez vous, is 
this : Sai beaucowp beaucoup de courage; I never 
let a disease keep quiet 'possession of a body, bat 
instantly attadt it with something or oth»." 

We vinted our friend's quarters one day* and &iind 
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him drowDing two vipers in a lai^ bottle in order to 
fimn a decoction, " according to a receipt of Galen's," 
which he intended to administer to one of the ladies 
of the royal harem. " Vcyez !" said he, uncovering a 
tray on which were some small articles of embroidery, 
and cakes of sugar-candy, " this is how the ladies pay. 
Did you see an old woman muffled up in her veil as 
you came in ? That is an old * white head' of another 
female inmate of the Shah's harem, to whom I am 
going to send this little box. I am in favour there, 
and receive mountiuns of sugar-candy. I take no 
other &e but sweets from le beau sexe, for Hossein 
Khan sirdar and others give me as - much gold as I 
need." At parting I gave my acquaintance a lancet, 
and received the present of a box of his own pills, 
which I was cautioned only to administer to men, and 
not more than three at a time. Some time after, I 
tried two upon a sick muleteer, and as they were 
neariy strong enough to kill him, I thought it pru- 
dent to throw the rest away. 

Syud Karamut Ali fwled in his endeavours to ob- 
tain bills for the road, but he met with a worthy 
Guebre merchant, Moollft Bairam, who offered to 
cash a bill upon the envoy, and, assuring us that there 
were no regular bankers on the roads we proposed 
travelling, recommended us to carry what we required 
with ua. Su^riog ourselves to be guided by his ad- 
vice, we drew for a sum that, added to our stock, we 
calculated would pay our expenses all the way to In- 
dia, and converted the whole into gold ducats (of 
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Aussian coinage), which we secured in belts round 
our waists. Moolla Bairam further gave us letters 
to some Astrabad merchants, who, we were assured, 
would render us any assistance in their power. Every 
thing else being now arranged for our departure, I 
went to the bath and submitted my head to the razor : 
my beard had been growing for two months, so 
that when I came out dressed in Persian apparel, my 
companion declared that as soon as the weather had 
tanned my neck, I should pass very good muster for 
a Kuzzilbash. 

On the 6th of April we took our departure fk)m 
the capital, and rode out fifteen miles easterly to 
Jujjer-rood, a rapid stream in a narrow barren glen, 
which we forded with some difficultyj by reason of 
the loose stones in its bed. On the other bank was 
ft brick carav^sera, a solitary instance of the reign- 
ing monarch's extravagance. As part of this building 
appeared to have lately fallen, 4e did not venture to 
lodge in any of its cells, but spread our beds in the 
centre of the square. "Well was it that we did so ; for 
about midnight we were awakened by a heavy rum- 
bling sound that seemed to pass under the ground 
we lay upon, and, starting up in alarm^ we saw the 
bricks of the diSerent apartments falling all round us. 

I have not recovered my notes of our journey from 
Tehraun to Astrabad, but I remember that we made 
three marches of a distance between sixty and 
seventy miles, from Ju^'er-rood to Ferooz>koh, a town 
of three hundred houses, romantically built on and at 
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the foot of a sweeping hill, opposed to which is a 
very high rock, crowned with the ruins of a castle, 
which in the history of Ameer Timour is styled, — 
" the mother of Persian forts, whose height is to the 
sky, and whose strength is a proverb." Four days* 
more march took us a distance of about ninety miles 
to Sari, the capital of Mazenderaun, which, though 
termed a fortress, is a place of no strength, but a mo- 
derate-sized town, surrounded with a brick wall, 
breast high. Here we crossed the river Tedjen, by 
a once fine bridge of seventeen arches, some of 
which were nearly broken away from each other. 

We were told that his majesty Futteh Ah Shah, 
Gteetee Sooltaun (the Lord of the Universe), had 
sent 1500 tomauns for the repair of this bridge ; but 
that his son Mohummud KouU Meerza, Moolkara 
(the Ornament of the Land), had caused a few 
iKMirds to be laid over the broken arches, and kept 
the money to pay the Ghazeeaun-e- Islam (the warriors 
of Islam — his soldiers) ; a courtier-like mode of ex- 
pressing that the prince had put the money into his 
own pocket 

It may be imagined that the roads in the province 
of such a governor were not of the best Once a 
pubhc-spirited individual began to repair the fine 
causeway that Shah Abbas made, but a stop was pre- 
sently put to his undertaking by a message from the 
capital, intimating that if h& had any spare cash the 
prince would be glad of it. Our road up many of the 
ascents was worn into steps by the feet of beasts of 
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burden, and the old one over parts of the low grounds 
had been converted into a morass, so that the 
day we rode into Sari, we nearly lost one of our 
horses in a bog, and wandered in all directions 
seeking a path, until we happened to meet a person 
who knew the country. 

Our journey through Mazenderaun was delightful. 
It is a province of high mountains, which are clothed 
from base to summit with the forest and fruit trees of 
Europe and Asia. Wild vines of gigantic graftvth 
twine round the large trees, and drop their tendrils 
from the highest branches. The walnut, mulberry, 
pear, and pomegranate trees were in pro&sion, and 
their blossoms were in beautiful relief to the dark 
foliage of the forest trees ; the turf was green and 
elastic, and covered with flowers; we enjoyed 
lovely weather, and the iresh air was always per- 
fumed with the scent of the wild rose, jasmine, and 
hawthorn. 

The narrow valleys between the high mountains 
are cut in steps, like the hanging gardens of Lahore. 
Through each one flows a stream, the water of which, 
being raised to the level of the highest step, is made 
to fail successively upon the others into its bed again. 
On these ridges is grown rice, the staple food of the 
people, and an article of considerable export. A 
great qaantity of coarse sugar is also grown in Ma- 
zenderaun, and exported J and the province is famed 
for the manufacture of grass cloths, which are taken 

VOL. I. c 
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to all parts of Persia. Though the mulberry-tree is 
oommon, the silkworm ia less attended to than in the 
adjoining province of Ghikn, the capital of whicb» 
Reshdt, is still a great mart for silk. Mazenderaun, 
though a beautifiil and productive province, has a very 
unhealthy cKmate during half the year ; for in sum- 
mer a malaria, caused by the thick damp forests and 
saturated rice-grounds, renders the valleys uninhabit- 
able, and it is said that the prodigious quantity of 
vemin engendered in them at this season is beyond 
belief. 

The villages are built high up in the mountuns, 
and a few only of the men come down into the 
valleys, where they reside in sheds, to look after their 
rice and sugar plantations, and to profit by the tra- 
vellers who pass during the favourable months. On 
the sides and crests of the mountuns, wheat and 
barley are partially cultivated, hut so little do the 
people use the former grain, that it is a saying among 
other Persians, " An unruly Mazenderaun boy 
threatens his mother, that if his wish be not complied 
witb, he will go into Irak and eat bread." 

We travelled about twenty-four miles east, through 
a forest, from Sari to Ashruff, where we spent a day 
among the still magnificent ruins of Shah Abbaa's 
palace. Hence we looked across a thick forest to 
the Caspian sea, which we first distinguished from 
the sky, by noticing a little sloop that was siuling 
outside a long tongue of land which forms a sort of 
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bay in the south-east comer of this sea. From Ash- 
ruff we travelled still east to Astrabad, which we 
reached on the 21st of April, and took up our ladg> 
ings in the merchants' caravansera. 

Astrabad is a moderalte-sized towD of no strength, 
situated close under the richly-wooded mountains oi 
jElborz. It is chiefly inhabited by Cujjera/ and 
being a frontier town, is governed by a prince of the 
blood royal. Ten miles north of Astrabad is the 
river Goorgaun, on the fertile banks of which are 
seated Toorkmuns, who are nominally tributary to 
the Shah of Persia, but they pay so little respect to 
his Majesty's authority, that they catch and sell 
his Persian subjects when they can, and the two 
people are continually upon the watch against each 
Other. 

We lost no time in presenting the Guebre mer- 
chants' letters to three traders of the town, named 
Hossein Kouli Aga, Hajee Motallib, and Aga Mo- 
hummad Tucky, his son ; they were very civil, 
begged us to consider all that tfaey bad as our own, 
and to be sure that they would satisfactorily arrange 
all our afiurs. Some of the Astrabadees, who trade 
constantly with the Toorkmuns, are known to, and go 
ireely among them. Hossein Kouli Aga was one of 
these, and when we signified our wish to go to Khiva, 
be said that he would enable us to get there safely: 

• The tribe from wliicb the present Shah of Persia has his orig'n. 
c 2 
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so QUIT ASTRABAD. 

lie accordingly sent to Goorgaun for a Toorkraun 
friend of his, named Orauz Kouli, who assured us 
that he would provide a trusty guide for us. We 
were just in time, he said, for several persons were 
assembling at Goorgaun for the purpose of trareliing 
to Khiva together, therefor^ he would hire camels for 
us, and arrange so that we might accompany them. 
Thinking it necessary to have a pretence for our 
journey to Khiva, I assumed the character of a mer- 
chant; the Syud was to call himself my partner, and» 
at our friends* suggestion we purchased for the Khiva 
market, red silk scarfs, Kerman shawls, furs, and 
some large bags of pepper, ginger, and other spices. 
ioT our own use on the road, we provided some rice 
and a small bag of rusins, tea and sugar, and a bottle 
of vinegar ; and our friends most kindly sent us a 
large supply of biscuit, prepared in their own " An- 
deroons."* 

On the S4th, Orauz Kouli Toorkmun came into 
Astrabad to report that a caravan was about to start 
to Khiva ; so, with our two Persian fiiends, we ac- 
companied him that afternoon on his return to Goor- 
gaun. We bad difficulty in persuading our muleteer 
to convey our baggage out, fur, though an old man of 
seventy, he feared lest the Toorkmuns should take 
a fancy to him, and a Persian lad, our servant, 
seemed to thtnk that they would eat him. Our 
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Other servant, however, Meshedee Norooz, who 
spoke Toorkish, agreed to take his chance with us, 
and he assumed the alias of Abdoollah, as better 
sounding in Soonnee ears. 

As we were riding out of the town, we met a Cuj- 
jer friend, who, in taking leave, whispered in my 
ear, " I don't like those dogs you're going amongst j 
give me a word by which I may know that you have 
safely reached Khiva." Thinking that the Khan was 
merely affecting a particular interest in our welfare, 
and pretty sure of not shocking his ears, I said in 
joke, " Shraub" — winej and receiving his adieus in 
a puff of tobacco (the last of a water-pipe which had 
gone round in the place of a stirrup-cup), we rode 
irom the gate. 

The commencement of our journey was marked 
by a very prosperous omen ; — a snake crossing the 
road in front of us, Ho^sein Kouli Aga dismounted, 
and cut it in two with his sword. He then, with a 
fervent Bismillah !* threw one-half on either side of 
the road, and such a happy effect had the feat upon 
his spirits, that on remounting, be dashed off at full 
speed, flourishing his sword and shouting, while he 
careered about and charged as if engaged in mowing 
down whole hosts of foes, nor did he rejoin us until 
both he and his steed were out of breath. " Moo- 
barick tist,*' said the rest, " it is propitiousj ride on 

• In the name of tlie Lord ! 
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under God's protection j no fear for your journey 
DOW, the enemy has been killed." I could obtain no 
other account of this remarkable superstition than 
that it probably was as old as the days of " Huzrut 
Adam :" an instance of it is related in the life of 
Aga Mohummud Khan, Cujjer, who, when at the 
death of Kerreem Khan Zund he fled up from 
Shiraz to this very Astrabad, had the good fortune 
to be crossed by a snake, which he killed with his 
own hand, and so infused much confidence into the 
minds of the party which had collected to support 
his pretentions to the throne of Persia. 

Four miles of our road from Astrabad were through 
an open wood, in which there was a vast lake,* and 
our path lay for the most part over the heads of many 
strong dams, raised to divide the water, so that por- 
tions of it might be drawn off at pleasure for rice- 
grounds. Then we rode for six miles across a very rich 
meadow to the river Goorgaun. The grass in some 
places grew so luxuriantly, that at adistancewe mistook 
it for grain. The Toorkmun tents, in camps of from 
sixty to eighty families, were thickly dotted over thtt 
green plain } troops of mares and foals, herds of 
oxen and camels, and numerous flocks of sheep and 
goats, were rangiug in all directions to choose their 

* This lake has been erroneously )aid down in some maps as a gulf 
of the Csspian. It extends, I believe, from a point three mileB north- 
east of Astrabad, to within as many miles of the sea. The water, 
being confined, stagnates in summer, and t!ie inliabitflnts of Astrabad 
stiifer mnch from Uie malaria that ia caused by it. 
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pasture, watched here and there by a dog or a rag- 
ged Tartar child, and when at evening they all came 
into their camps, we were at a loss whether to be 
most struck with the beauty or the wildaesa of the 
scene. 

Orauz Kouli'a tent was one of twenty-eight, pitched 
about a stone's throw from the river; at the door of 
it we were cordially welcomed by his wife, who has- 
tened to set before us bread, and bowls of rice-milk. 
A tent was allotted to us und our Persian friends; 
we spent some hours of the night in listening to their 
wild stories about the wars of the Persians and Tar- 
tars, and the feats of both parties, and then, spread- 
ing our beds upon the ground, we put our feet to 
the embers, and slept soundly till morning. 

25th. — This day was passed in finishing a few let- 
ters, and in making arrangements for our journey 
to Khiva. Our host introduced us to one " Peer- 
wullee, brother to B4bek, and son to Daoudi," who, 
for Q2 tomauns, engaged to furnish us with four 
camels to carry ourselves and our merchandise to 
Khiva, and either himself to guide us thither, or to 
bring us safely back (God willing). These were 
the terms of the agreement, and as all declared Peer- 
wullee to be a very worthy person, we felt perfectly 
satisfied. The tent was crowded during the whole of 
the day, for a sheep had been killed in honour of our 
visit, and the incomers busied themselves in roasting 
kabobs on ramrods. The women too passed freely 
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in and out to see the strangers, and did not conceal 
their ^es : they were not very beantiful, but it was 
a pleasure to look upon them after having so long 
been debarred the sight of female countenances. I 
was particularly struck with the softness of the Toork- 
ish language as spoken by these people ; so much 
so, that the first persons whom I heard speak it 
appeared to me to lisp. The manner also of those 
who visited us was so frank and kind, so totally dif- 
ferent from what we had been taught to expect, 
that we were inclined to think them a much belied 
people. 

The family of our host consisted of one wife and 
two children ; and he was master of two slaves, an 
old negro>woman and a Kalmuck Tartar girl. The 
latter had just been sold into his hands by a young 
Khivian, who was a guest in the tent, waiting the 
departure of the caravan to return to his home. 
Orauz Kellije being introduced to us, took our hands 
between his own, and promised to serve us on the 
road, as well as to show us kindness when we should 
reach Khiva. 

Before proceeding further with the account of our 
journey into the desert, it may be well to describe the 
people who inhabit it: the pag?s of Pallas, Moravieff, 
and Meyendorff, have fiimished information about the 
northerly tribes, and Mr. Fraser has been beforehand 
with me in treating of the Toorkmuns in advance of 
the Persian frontier; but as my information was 
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coUected without reference to the above authorities, 
and as it is connected with my narrative, I state it as 
I obtained it ; happy when it agrees with that de- 
tailed by Mr. Fraser, to the great accuracy of whose 
statements regarding Khorassaun^ I am able in many 
cases to bear witness. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Tribea of the Caspian desert — Their raoges — Genealogical tree- 
Modes of Nomade life — Kiver Goargaun — Frontier Toorkmuiu— 
Tartar and Persian differences. 

The Nomade people inhabiting the desert which 
stretches north and east from the Caspian sea, are 
divided into separate tribes, some of which are at 
variance with each other. All clans have their un- 
derstood ranges,* and, residing under tents the year 
round, they rove over their several portions of the 
steppe, in camps proportioned to its fertility in dif- 
ferent parts. Within each range are many halting- 
stations (places where forage is mostplentiful), and 
they march from one to another as the herbage be- 
comes exhausted, not staying more than from six to 
ten days at each, except in winter, when snow is 
on the ground. At some stations there are pools, 
which retain the winter and spring rains j at others 
there are wells, the sides of which are strengthened 
by thick wattle frames. 

■ Some of the tribes ally ihemselres with each other, and have 
common ranges. Pasturage being very scanty, they are particular in 
prevrating encroachments upon their limits, and have frequent quar- 
rels on this score. 
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The ToorkmuDs are first met with on the river 
Goorgaun. They range north till they meet the 
Aralian tribes and the Kirghiz, and I will take the 
Oxus, on the east, as the boundary of those tribes 
vhom my narrative concerns. 

The large tribe of Yimoot occupy the banks of 
the Goorgaun river, fifty miles east from the aea, 
to a brook tributary to the Goorgaun, called Kara* 
soo, or blackwater ; and they extend up the right 
coast of the Caspian to above Balkan Bay, when, 
meeting the small tribe of Attah, they turn, and 
roQge the desert east to near Khiva. 

The Gdkians are a smaller tribe : a few miles of 
neutral ground are left on Goorgaun between them 
and their enemies the Yimoots, and they then possess 
the banks of the river for about ninety miles, till 
they meet the Koords, who were removed from the 
TuHdsh frontier to the border of Persian Khorassaun, 
by Sbah Abbas, that tfaey might be between his 
people and the Toorkmuns. The Gdklans do not 
at fiirthest range more than forty miles north; 
greatly inferior to the Yimoots, and to the strong 
tribe of Tekkah, who are both at enmity with them, 
they are obliged to keep back upon Persian Khoras- 
saun, and may be considered as subservient to the 
Shah.* Living a more settled life than other tribes^ 



* Tbe Shah retains throe or four hundred Toorkmuns at TehrauQ, 
Inlf troops, half hostages, The majority of tliese ari; Ooktani, the 
mi Yimoots from the neighbourhood of Astrabad. They bring their 
&inilieB irith them, and are relieved every year or so. 
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and having fine lands, they employ themselves much 
in agriculture, and they possess large herds and 
flocks. 

The Tekkabs range from north of the G6klans up 
to Khiva, and beyond Merve Shah Jehan they are 
found upon the bank of the Oxus. They are the 
most warlike and powerful tribe, and they render 
feudal allegiance to the Khan of Khiva.* 

Below Merve are found several small clans, chiefly 
branching from the tribe of Sadour. They are 
better known by the name of Semixees, from the 
circumstance of their being thickly seated about 
Sermx. These clans form a confederacy, and oc- 
casionally take a part in the quarrels of the Persian 
Khorassaun chieftains : they hold the fort of Semix, 
and keep the road eastward from Meshed to Bulkh. 
Near Serrux they cultivate grain for their own use, 
and they are SEud to bench in cattle, which they drive 
into the desert when threatened with attack. 

Every great tribe is divided and subdivided into 
smaUer clans, which retaining the common name, 
have each a distinguishing one, that generally of a 
patriarch who went out from a large society to head 
a smaller set. The following Yimoot genealo^cal 
tree, though imperfect, will aflbrd an idea of the 
order of their societies. 

* The Khan of Khiva, we learned, has twelve thoiiiand Toorkmun 
horse in regular pay. They receive each 20 tillas (IS/.) yearly, and 
pay their own expenses. They are for the most part Tekkahs, 
the rest are from the Yimoot clans seated near to Khiva. Besides 
these, the Khan, it is said, can raise 80,000 feudal boise on eiae^ency. 
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Timoot, who was tht son gf Arsari, the son of Saulour Kaz&n. bod four 
SODS, ChooDi, Sberruff, Cowjuck Tartar, and BBirani Sballi. 

rSheer Moll um mud-lee, or 







loo iaeenilive.) 
Gooz Mohummud-lee. 






Kiskeh 


Kooch Mohummud-lee. 

Khojesh-lee. 

Kuzzilgeh. 

Boi-lur. 




Hubbeeb-lee. 




Ooieem ■ 


Sukkauvee. 
Goog. 




Soon. 




rOodunish-lee. 




Tauneh. 




Kushkulkiir. 






Kusseh. 

Ashoor-goog. 1 






Kara-zaurCic. 




rSunnah, 






Sookee. I 






Sooklur. J 




.AukSukkanlee,. 


YaoDpee. 
SerjelB. 




Tummick. 








NHMur Kouli. 




Yeshroan Kouli. 




Kusskk. 




Haunkeh, 


Baukee. 

Hussan MooUali. 
Beg-lur. 






All Kouli. 




rSoomeh. 




Paunkeh -i 


KizziUiir. 

Khnim.llir. 



[.Cheen-sooppoolee. 

Budrauk, 3 

Eegdir, > No information about their descendants. , 

Koucheck, ] 

Eimur, EermuDnee, Aux Moosliro, Kara Mooslim. 

(Degrees of propinquity not ascertained.} 

Mnshreck f 

Yoolmah, > No iaformatioii about the ir descendants. 

Kaun Kinniz,... ) 

f Kuzzil-jiir, Pushmuck, AH Yar-lee, Hul- 
Kaun Yaikmuz, < lakee, Iskuodur-lee. 

( (Degreeaof propinquity notascertained.) 
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All, 



AurDokh... 


Kul. 


Shukkau]«e, 


0D6k. 




Uh Mohuiomu<UM. 


Tooroaugh . 


Dowlut Verdi-I«. 




Poorkhaus. 


Chookaun. 




Kiijzil. 




KoMullee. 




Kooor 


fHuasanKoul 



lMveche«, J 

(j.ff.) eameU ! 



Behtekkeh, 
Behghur, 

Okuz, 

Saulook,... 

Oortejji,. . . 

Ooshnuk, 



Neaz Kellije. 

Peere Kouli 

[Sooltan. 

., , Rbirdar. 

1 Kootook. J I Koolglieenik. 

Punk* } 1 Tooijah, Kum. 

S LKoort, t 

Rulteb, / Karajefa. 

.Kara Yenjick.— (Seated near Mongiablauk.) 



fSukkaur. 
Meerzaulee. 
Efree, -J Vakeel. 
I Kehyer. 
l,Orauz-lee. 

KhlvB-lee, Kara daug-lw, Oduk Mayciot, Choobausb, Ogeijelli, 

AMauI, 

SummiiduD, 
TeiTukmeh. 
Vaupunk, Serrunsee, Toorunj, Koollauk, Bausblee-kurra. 
(Degrees of propiuquiiy not ascertainedO 

\ No iDfbnnation about their deacendaiila. 



' CbuDcheh> 
Otetboi. 
Yerki. 

Goorveb. 
Yeghr. 

Kara Yenick. 
Kara Komaun. 
, Kullur. 

* Tbe immediate deaceodaDts of Punk (of some other* the same) were not 
numerous enough to go out and form new societies, but remained some years 
Tith the paternal name. Then, perhaps their sons, or tbetr sons' SOng, went 
out. It is veiy difficult for one not bred among the Toorkmuns to trace 
their pedigree* : it appears from the names of the branches said to come from 
tbe D^rechees, that they do not confine themselves to patronymics, and pn>- 
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Only of the first two sons have we full accounts. 
— ^The descendants of the Cowjuck Tartars are not 
many, and the B^ram Shallis are still less numerous : 
the latter are seated towards Khiva, and therefore 
perhaps less was known about them by those who 
gave us information. The space of twelve fiirsukhs, 
which is between the Yimoot boundary of Kara-soo 
and the sea. may be loosely divided into three 
tracts: the most easterly one is occupied by the 
Cowjuck Tartars ; the Choonis (3000 tents) are 
found in the middle one ; and the Shermfia (4i500 
tents) inhabit the third, to the coast of the sea. 
The boundary line on the north of these three great 
divisions may be imagined to cross the desert at the 
parallel latitude of Balkan bay. 

Tlie Toorkmuns are classed under the heads of 
Charwar and Cboomoor, that is, rovers and settlers, 
and the first are considered to be in the proportion 
of three to one of the last. The terms are not 
arbitrary, for many become settlers for a while, and 



bablj' any remarkable circumstance bappeniog to a nan, frequently 
-giTei him an agnomen wtilch descends to bis issue. Hosseln Kouli 
Aga told me that the clan of the Cujjers, to which he helunged,f hmU 
^^vg, took iti name from the following incident i In former yt*.t», 
the Cujjers were *' chader nisheen," or abiders Id tents, and they inha- 
bited a part of the desert beyond Astrabad, now occupied by the Yi- 
noots. The head of this clan comin^n to Astrabad to see a friend, was 
taJien to the bath, and his host paid him the compliment of giving 
bim a smart dress, and of dying his feet with heima. When be returned 
to bis brethren in the deaert, they were struck with bis appearance, and 
0LTe him the name of Kuzzil Aiyaug, red or goU jbirf. 
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then retnm to the desert agsan ; but there is a great 
difference in the mode of life of the two. 

The settlers (I describe those near Astrabad), 
who seldom change their ground, need but few 
camels ; they occupy themselves in pasturing large 
herds and flocks, from the produce of which they reap 
a good profit.* They also rear fowls, and they cul- 
tivate much grain on the banks of the Goorgaun. 

The rovers, on the contrary, chiefly estimate 
their wealth by the number of camels they possess : 
they hare flocks of sheep and goats, but no oxen, 
neither have they any fowls : a few dogs are kept to 
watch their flocks, but we did not even see a, cat 
among them. 

Both Charwars and Cboomoors breed horses: 
preference is given to those reared in the desert, as 
being most hardy. Some of these animals rise to 
the height of sixteen hands ; they are remarkable for 
bone and sinew, but they have very long backs, and 
large coarse heads : these characteristics, however, 
are ameliorated by a mixture of Arab blood. The 
wealthiest Tootkmuns possess Arab stallions and 
mares, and the produce of the two castes is very 
good. 

The rovers and settlers both share in the culti- 



* It was said among the YiiniKits on Goorgaun, tliftt one tnan, 
tile wealthiest among them, possessed seven hundred camels, five 
thousand sheep and goats, and two hundred roares ) to wit, several 

nedafiil of moTiey. The Toorkmuns keep their money and little va- 
luable etceteras in lai^e purses made of the skins of camels' necks. 
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vated lands on Goorgaun, parties of the Yimoots 
from as ^ as Balkan coming in at sowing and reap- 
ing seasons. Part of their produce of wheat and bar- 
ley is exchanged with the Persians for Mazenderaun 
rice. The rovers take with them only grain sufiS- 
cient for two months* consumption; the overplus 
they sell at Astrabad, and come in from the desert 
and repurchase as they require it. They are losers by 
this arrangement, but they cannot well cany much 
with them on their marches, and on the whole they 
calculate that they obtfun the supply they yearly re- 
quire, for the labour of cultivating about twice as much. 

The river Goorgaun measures about sixty yards 
from bank to bank : its bed is deep, and in spring, 
when the snows of the Elborz melt, there is much 
water in it ; but in summer (except when occasion- 
ally swe11ed*by the rains which the mountains attract) 
it is shallow. The water, though not clear, is sweet, 
and very drinkable when its mud has been allowed to 
settle. The Toorkmuns swear by it. Nothing can- 
exceed the richness of the land through which this 
river flows. About three miles' breadth on either 
side of it is cultivated with the finest wheat and bar- 
ley: the ground is. turned up with a wooden share, 
to which is yoked a horse, bullock, or camel, and it is 
loosely said to give an increase of from seventy to 
one hundred fold. 

For the privileges of pasture and cultivation, the 
Goorgaun Yimoots affect allegiance to the Shah of 
Persia ; and their brethren as far as Balkan^ being 

VOL. I, D 
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dependent upon, this quarter for their euppties, also 
call themselves Astrabad Yimoots:* but they are very 
independent hegemen, pay their slight ttibute only 
when it suita them, and carry off their fellow>subjects 
the Persians whenever they can catch them. An 
Astrabadee dares not go to Goorgaun without the 
safeguard of a Toorkmun, neither do the Toorkmuns 
venture to Astrabad unguaranteed. The Cujjer 
prince himself hardly affected to have much control 
over them, and indeed he had a short time before our 
arrival been taught how lightly his authority was re- 
garded} for on his going to Goorgaun to honour 
the wedding of his Meer Akor'sf brother, an 
old Toorkmun rated him soundly before the as* 
sembled guests, and carried off one of his suite, as 
they were returning to Astrabad, to balance a wrong 
which he conceived the prince had done to a party 
connected with him. 

The Toorkmuns have proved themselves such gall- 
ing neighbours as enemies, that the Persians are glad 
to keep any terms with them; still this state of 
a&irs arises entirely from the insufficiency of the 
Shah's government ; for though a few families may 
strike their tents and retire into the desert at will, 
the bulk of the Yimoots, even if they could obUun 
the necessaries of life elsewhere, could not affiird to 
abandon the lands on Goorgaun by which they profit 

* Twelve tbouBand tents were on the roll of the Astiabad gorenior, 
and eacli tent waa rated to pay four Peraian reals ; but .this must have 
been a flourish oF the Meerza In charge of the records, or else copied 
from a very old census. 

f Master of Horse. 
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80 largely ; and, under a proper governmeDt* they 
might not only be brought to respect the persons of 
hia majesty's natural subjects, but themselves become 
profitable members of the state. At present these 
Yimoots will appeal to the Astrabad H&kim, if they 
fiad themselTes- the weakest party in a dispute with 
the t'ersians, as the following incident will show. 
Kutool is a district in the province of Astrabad on 
the KhorassauD side, and its inhabitants render a very 
imperfect allegiance to the Shah. Their chief chup* 
paoed a dan of Devechee Yimoots, and took many 
sheep. The D6vechees deeming it inexpedieot to 
cross the border, recollected that they were Persian 
subjects, and petitioned the Shahzadeh, who recom- 
mended them just to satisfy themselves by retaliation. 
They tried his receipt, but could only kill two men 
and capture three others ; however they met a party 
of Astrabad Persians who had gone out to try some 
horses, and attacking ihem, killed one man (a Cujjer 
Khan), and carried off the rest. It was now the 
Persians' turn, and they laid an embargo upon several 
Toorkmuns who unsuspiciously came to the town. 
The diference was unadjusted when we quitted As- 
trabad, the parties not being able to agree about the 
comparative value of their prisoners, and the Kutool- 
lees re&sing to restore the sheep they had taken. 

All our arrangements for the journey being com- 
pleted, it was determined that we should set out the 
next day for the river Attruk, to join the caravan 
said to be assembling on its bank. Every thing 
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looked well for our journey ; Hossein Kouli Aga an- 
swered for Orauz Kouli, and Orauz Kouli for Peer- 
wullee, and we could not help congratulating our- 
selves upon having found such friends, and on having 
come among them at such good season. We had 
endeavoured to sell our horses at Astrabad, but not 
succeeding, we reserved them as presents to our 
Persian fi-iends. Hossein Kouli Aga accepted my 
horse and furniture complete, and in return gave me 
much of that cheap commodity — good advice. I was 
too generous, he said, and among the people we were 
going to visit, I must carefully guard against the in- 
dulgence of a liberal feeling. 

The view south from hence was very beautiful. 
Far across the meadow, on a rising ground, was the 
town of Astrabad, f^ntly marked out in all its angles 
like a fortification on a map, and at the back of it 
rose to a great height the richly-wooded Elborz 
mountains. We lay on the grass at sunset enjoying 
this scene, while the Syud was going through the 
Soonnee forms of prayer with much ostentation. 
" You are a Mooselmaun then," stud a Toorkmun to 
him (for Soonnees will not allow Sheahs the name). 
" Alhumdoolillah I" — I thank God! was the reply. 
" Hei Kaufirl" muttered the Persian at my side, — 
Ah infidel I Then turning to me he said with much 
earnestness, " Friend of mine, you have a treasure 
in that Syud, for God is witness that he goes through 
the Soonnee forms with the veriest dog among them." 
My friend, however, kept his disgust to himself wheu 
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near Toorkmuna, for whose creed he hinted much 
toleration, if not a considerable penchant ; such hy- 
pocrisy does their rehgious system enjoin. 

The Soonnee, or (as they call themselves) the 
orthodox Mohummudans, reverence Abu Bukr, 
Omar, and Oosman, the three men who were succes- 
sively made caliphs after the death of the great im- 
postor. The Sheahs protest agtunst these, as being 
merely men raised by the caprice of the people to a 
sacred oflSce which was the right of Ali, the prophet's 
son-in-law, and in the excess of their zeal, they look 
upon the first three caliphs as usurpers, and impre- 
cate curses upon them. " ' May God curse Abu 
Bukr, Omar, and Oosman, and shed his peace upon 
the blessed Ali I ' is the form of speech commonly used 
(said a reverend Sheah to me); but there is no strict 
injunction to use words of cursing, so long as a man 
holds them accursed in his heart." The names of the 
original caliphs are commonly introduced into the 
phrases of gross abuse in which the Persians deal so 
largely: " May the face of the father and the father's 
father of your Omar be defiled," will a mule-driver 
say in correcting an unruly beast, and without enter- 
taining a particular regard for either sect, I think 
that the Soonnees have the best excuse for their en- 
mity, for it must be galling to a man to hear the 
fathers of his creed cursed in the grossest terms. One 
reason for preferring the Soonnees is, that they are 
the most sociable sect of the two. They will eat, 
drink, and bathe with you ; whUe the most scrupulous 
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among the Sheahs wUl even send their clothes to be 
washed if you brush up against them in the street. 
The Sheahs, being the veaker party, are enjoined to 
protect themselves from the enmity of the Soonnees 
by any means of deceit that appear expedient, and 
accordingly, when they travel in a Soonnee countiy, 
they deny their religion, and learn to say their prayers 
after their adversaries' forms. " We know no sin,** 
they argne, *' in defending the lives wiiich Grod has 
given us ; and if there be any. He will visit it on 
those who force us to it :" forgetting that their bitter 
and uncalled for maledictions have provoked the en- 
mity. 
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Ford the rivers Goorgaun and Attruk, andadvance into 
Rumed city — Toorkish foraja — Camps in the desrrt — DeserUd 
riferJked — Suppotcd bmncb of the Oxus— Aujereeaod Balkan hiUi 
--Mirage — Barren plain — Halting-place for caravuia. 

April 26th. — About ten o'clock in the morning 
we quitted Orauz Kouli's tent. It would have been 
insulting our host to have offered payment for lodg- 
ing and cheer, but we presented his wife with a silk 
scarf and a small shawl. She accepted them with 
many smiles, and when she had feasted her own 
eyes upon them, and excited the envy of her female 
fiiends, she inquired of Hossein Konli Aga the cost 
of the scarf, and at his valuation made it over to Orauz 
Rellije, in part payment for the Kalmuck girL lliis 
compromise with scruples that we had heard so much 
about surprised us, but it seemed to be a matter of 
course. The lady dismissed us with *' Kbosh Gel- 
din t Allah Y&rin !" " You are welcome I God be 
with you!" and her brother, in repeating these ex- 
pressions, added, *' May you come again I may you 
come often !" 

We forded the Goorgaun where the water was not 
up to our saddle-girths, and rode two miles beyond to 
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a large oubeh,* where we were introduced to Odekka, 
the' father of our host. Here PeerwuUee joined us 
with three camels; the fourth, he stud, he would get 
from the cararan at the Attruk river. One camel 
carried a pair of kajavahs (open cribs sIuDg loosely 
oD a camel's sides, like panniers), ia which the Syud 
and I stowed our bedding, and sat or lay upon it. On 
the other two beastswur merchandise was laden, and 
Meshedee-Norouz, alias Abdooliah, found a place &r 
lumself upon the spice-bags. At starting, Hossein 
Kouli Aga placed what little beard PeerwuUee had 
within the Syud's band, to signify that he was bound 
to guard and cherish us, even as he would this pre- 
cious part of bis own person. With some difficulty 
we adjusted our weights on the kajavahs, and then, 
bidding adieu to our Persian and Toorkish friends, 
commenced our journey, with many kind wishes 
shouted afler us. 

PeerwuUee led the march on foot, and Orauz Kel- 
lije, mounted on his own horse, made angles with all 
elevated bits of land, to look out, he said, fbrGoklans, 
who occasionally rode far irom their stations to sur- 
prise the Yimoots. He was armed with a sword, and 
a light spear twelve feet long. PeerwuUee had two 
of the strangest-looking weapons imaginable; a pistol 
with a blunderbuss mouth, and |about two-thirds 
of an European gun-barrel mounted on a Persian 
stock: however he seemed to think himself very 

• Camp. 
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well armed, and when we halted always made a 
show of examining the state of his locks. 

We took a northerly direction, and after six miles, 
losing the meadow-land, we entered upon a dry light 
soil where, save occasional , patches of good grass, 
grew only small thorns and weedy bushes. We halted 
at evening &om five till eight, and a great relief was 
this respite from the distressing motion of the kaja- 
vahs. These cribs were but four feet by two, and 
when we had contrived to dispose of our bodies in 
this small space so as not to be in torture, our re- 
maining skill was needed to preserve the centre of 
gravity; for the kajavahs were only loosely slung 
over the camel's back, and the very act of rising to 
draw a cramped leg from under one might have suf- 
ficed to destroy the balance. The motion had the 
eSect of giving me a severe headach, which I should 
have minded more had I not been kept in laughter 
at the alarm of my friend in the other pannier. We 
were frequently obhged to spring np and clutch each 
other, as one or other crib leaned over, and he took in- 
finite pains to show, upon philosophical principles, how 
hy my ^ving too much of my weight to one side, he 
might be made to fiy over my head and break his bones. 
At eight o'clock we continued our march for two hours 
and a half, and then halted till four in the morning. 

27th. — At half-past five forded the Attruk, distant 
hy our computation about S7-|- miles from Gootgaun. 
Orauz Kellije walked ahead to feel the way for the 
camels, and the water was up to the middle of his 
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thigh. This river is a third less broad than the 
Gooi^aun ; in spring its banks are overflowed, and 
the Toorkmuns sow melon and jowgan* seed in the 
alluvial soil. The water was so muddy, that ve 
thought we should dirty ourselves by washing 'with 
it; the Toorkmuns however took it up in their palms, 
and drank it with apparent relish. The si^t deter- 
mined me not to trust to a Toot-kmun's account of 
water. 

There was not a tent in view, and, contrary to 
what we had imi^ned, we were told that the Yimoots 
do not settle themselves on the bank of this river as 
on the Goorgaun. The soil is good, but it is not the 
rich loam of the frontier meadow, which produces such 
excellent pasture. We halted about an hour, and Peer- 
wullee went up the bank to look for traces of the cara- 
van: he decided that it bad gone on, and in the hope 
of overtaking it we marched on without intermission all 
day, our course due north. At Bve in the evening, 
we halted at a long pool of rain-water: it was deep 
enough to bathe in, and our guides stud that it did not 
quite dry up in the hottest weather. Here we col- 
lected a heap of weedy bushes, and made a sort of 
fire, at which we boiled some rice and tea. The lat- 
ter the Toorkmuns drank with much gusto, and 
behaved quite like children, asking for sugar to tiieir 
tea, and tea to their sugar, till the patience of our 
steward AbdooUah was exhausted j and they ended 
t^ taking each a lump of sugar and a mouthfiil of 

• HokuB 80if!huin.~-{ jRWKrree.) 
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tea-leaves to chew at leisure. The Ooabegs, who 
live in a great measure upon tea, keep the leaves in 
their mouths to prevent thirst. The latter TEvtars 
actually stew their tea, with bread, butter, and salt. 
At eight we resumed our march, and kept on a 
northerly course, over a very bare country, till four 
in the morning. 

28th. — Halted one hour, and then marched on. 
Between nine and ten we passed between two hills 
(or rather mounds) about seven miles apart, on one 
of which there appeared to be vestiges of buildings, 
bat they were so wrapped in vapour that we could 
distinguish nothing clearly. These mounds are 
called Roostum-e Zal's forts.* Then our road lay 
over the remains of a town, once apparently of good 
extent, and, as it seemed, systematically laid in ruin. 
Not one stone was upon another to mark the form of 
a building, but square well-burnt bricks lay in de- 
tached low mounds over a considerable space. We 
could get no better information from our guides about 
tliese ruins, than that a long time ago they formed a 
dty-. ** just a city," as a Scotchman would have said. 
About one we came to twenty-two Eelghi Yimoot 
tents, and got some camel's chaalt'f the acid of which 
was very refreshing in the heat. The tents were 
[Htched under a broad ridge of sandhills, about six 
miles east of the ruins of a city caUed Meshed-e Mis- 
reaun. Two tall min&rs and a mosque were cUs^- 

■ Roostum the son of Zal— the Hercnles of PetUHU histoiy. 
t ButtCMsUk. 
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guishable, hanging as if ia fur above a cloud of va- 
pouT} like AladdiD's palace. We got no tidings of 
the caravan, and after a few minutes' halt resumed our 
route. After winding about among hillocks of loose 
sand till near five in the evening, partly in search of 
water, we halted to give the camels rest. Luckily 
we had water enough in our mushk* to boil some rice; 
at eight o'clock we marched oo, and, after two hours 
and a half, halted ag^n till three in the morning, 

SQth. — From five to six o'clock we stayed at a 
camp of twenty-four Otaboi Yimoot tents, where they 
put before us the usual Toorkmun fare, boiled rice 
mixed with sour milk, a very unpalatable mess to those 
unused to it. Again, about noon, we took refuge 
from the sun in one of five tents belonging to the 
family of a man who roved apart firom his other kin- 
dred, because he had " much substance."! 

We halted one hour and marched on. There were 
other tents at some distance, to which Orauz Kouli 
rode on his unwearied horse to seek tidings of t^e 
caravan : he returned without any, but it was agreed 
that, as we had got over the most dangerous part of 
the road, we need not concern ourselves about convoy. 

Orauz Kellije's horse excited our astonishment: for 
two days we saw that he got no water, and fed only 
upon what he could pick up (coarse grass or weeds) 
as we went along, or when we halted: com be did 
not taste a grdn of, " nor should he, please God," 
said his master, " till he reached home, when he 

• WateMkln. f Gen. xiii. 6. 
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should lie down before a hill of it." He explained 
this expression by saying, that it was their custom 
when they had no foray in view, to allow their horses 
entire discretion as to theirfood. '* We tether them," 
he sud, " within reach of abundancCi and they know 
better than to eat too much." I would rather state 
the Toorkmuns* own accounts of some of their cus- 
toms, than my entire belief in them, for some of their 
stories were only just within the bounds of credibility ; 
but it cannot be doubted that both they and their 
horses perform astonishing feats; and as they are 
themselves as lazy at home, as active when abroad* 
what Orauz Kellije said about their mode of treating 
horses may be true. The Toorkmuns roll a piece of 
fat round their snaffles, to keep their horses' months 
moist on a long march. Some said that they bled 
Iheir steeds to relieve them when they were much 
fatigHed, and others spoke of drinking the blood in 
case of their being themselves short of waterj but 
as some of the latter, in allusion to their own great 
prowess, hinted that they were " man-eaters," I 
learned to consider the first account as hyperbolical. 
They train their horses for a long march, and when 
^ey are going beyond the plain country they shoe 
them, vfhich they do not at other times. Their long- 
est expeditions are undertaken in spring and autumn. 
With a bag of flour, some oil-cakes, a few kooroot* 
balls, and a water-skin, for their own use, and a small 
bag of barley or jawarree for their horses, they set 

" Hard pressed cheese. 
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out on a distant foray. Their pace is alternately a 
yoortmah (or gentle jog-trot) and a long walk j every 
hour or two they halt, and let their horses graze if 
there be herbage (themselves perhaps snatching a few 
moments* sleep), and occasionally they give them a 
haad&l of corn. Marching on thus unceasingly to 
the point they have in view, they get over much 
ground in a few days, and their horses', and indeed 
their own, steady endurance of fatigue is wonderful. 
They ha\'e the excitement which attends a dangerous 
service to keep up their spirits, and pretty sure of 
booty if they can get within the reach of Persians, 
they forget their fatigues in thinking of thdir probable 
gains. It is a chance if their enemies hear any thing 
of them till they have crossed the border, and then 
they are more likely to get out of the way than to 
muster to oppose them. " Chacun pour sot" is a 
Persian's motto, and if an accident befalls his neigh- 
bour, he says, " It is bis fate." The Persians have 
been so long afraid of these Tartars that they will 
hardly make an effort to defend themselves. " Oonka 
bisseaur JuTigee hustund, wo md ser nS dareenh" 
is their apology : " They are very warlike, and we've 
no head;" In the last three words the Persian has 
shown the cause of all the evils that afflict his coun- 
trymen — they have no head. 

If the foraging party be numerous, they make for a 
village, and if they can get within it, they slay those 
who resist, and the aged, and carry off the strong and 
beautiful into slavery : when the walls of a village keep 
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them out, they content themselves with " driving" 
the cattle. A smaller party waits near a high road 
for kafilahs, as on the one between Shahrood and Me- 
shed, which is travelled yearly by fifty or sixty thou- 
sand pilgrims. Their custom has been to post a 
reserve at a little distance from the road, to support 
the advanced party in their retreat, and, upon the 
strength of the belief that they always do so, they 
sometimes push forward their whole force, and capture 
a stronger party than themselves ; for the sight of 
one Toorkmun induces a Persian to suppose that he 
has a thousand others at his beck, and the feeling, if 
it does not fin'ghten him into an incapacity to defend 
himself, certainly operates to dissuade him from at- 
tempting the rescue of his friends. It is generally 
in the gray of the morning that the Toorkmuns wait 
for the pilgrims, when half asleep, after a weary night's 
march, they have dispersed for prayers j then, with 
a ho I bo I they dart down upon them, make haste to 
cut down a few of the least valuable persons, and do 
not find it very difficult to drive off the greater part 
of the rest. A few of the kafilah escape at the first 
onset, and hastening to the nearest station with the 
news of their fi-iends' capture, give perhaps the first 
intimation that the Toorkmuns are out. " They 
come," to use a Persian's own expression, " like the 
whirlwind, and are only known by the traces of their 
devastation." 

Great must be the merriment of these freebooters 
when, beyond reach of pursuit, they proceed to share 
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the Strange mass of MohummudaDs who get together 
on pilgrimage; and great their satisfaction wheD, after 
their profitable labours, they return to a life of idle- 
ness. They sell or retdn their captives, according 
to their worth : they complain that they are often 
deceived in the Persians, getting as they think a hale 
strong man, and seeing his black beard grow out 
quite gray in the course of a few days. — But to re- 
turn to our route: 

Quitting the Eelgh'i camp, we marched on till five 
in the evening. Orauz Kellije found a puddle of 
rain-water, and, though it was so bad as to disguise 
the taste of our food, we contrived to make a meal. 
On again fi«m nine to eleven ; then halted for the 
sake of the camels, in a large patch of high coarse 
grass. In the centre of this was a pool of water, but 
it was BO bad, that only with the addition of vinegar 
could we drink it. We remained here till morning, 
but the night was close, and swaims of hungry mus- 
quitoes, who probably but seldom tasted animal food, 
determined to make the most of us, su we were glad 
to march away after a sleepless night. 

30th. — About six. we halted in sight of eight tents. 
One of our camels had a sore wound upon its back, and 
we insisted upon Peerwullee's getting a fourth, pur- 
suant to his engagement. He went for the purpose, 
and was absent till noon, when he returned with the 
master of one of the tents, bringing with him a skin 
of chaal, a great treat, for the thermometer rose to 
97° io the sun, and not a breath of air was stirring. 
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From this nian we purchased a lamb for a Bahibko- 
ran.* Looking hard at my European complexion, he 
accused me of being a Russian spy ; and when I 
aSected anger at the insinuation, he merely said that 
it would be well for me if I was not, but that 1 had 
much the look of one. He confessed, however, that 
he had never met a Russian, nor did he wish to do, 
except for the opportunity of cutting his head oflF and 
making kabaubs of it. From him Peerwullee had 
taken a camel, for which he was to bring from Khiva 
a mare, an iron cooking-pot, and an auttauba (a ves- 
sel for holding water, in shape something like the one 
which the stork is represented as feeding from, when 
she asked the fox to dinner). The mare appears a 
large item in the exchange, but as the selection of 
her was left to PeerwuUee's conscience, she would 
probably have been the least valuable article of the 
three. 

We marched hence N.N.E. for two hours, then 
coming to the bank of a dry nullah, we kept along it ■ 
till we found a place of descent into the bed. This, 
after a while, led us into deep ravines, and from them 
we passed into what appeared to be the deserted bed 
of a once very large river. We journeyed N.E. up its 
centre for two hours, then a little before sunset halted 
to prepare a meal. 

The Syud and I, parting from the centre, walked 
each to a bank, and measured jointly about a thousand 
paces. The soil differed from that above, having 

• About Ii. dd, 
VOL. I. E 
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gravel and pebbles, and against the right* bank* to 
which I walked, many large stonee were collected, 
and the earth near it waa coned up, as if by the strong 
force of water. The banks, which were very high 
and much worn, would run for some distance at a 
breadth about equal to that we measured ; then they 
would be broken into a succession of deep parallel 
ravines, each the size of a nullah. 

We wished to believe ourselves in the bed of the 
OxuB, and indeed we calculated that we had come 
&r enough north to meet with the supposed ancient 
course of that river ; but we feared lest the very wish to 
decide so interesting and long controverted a question, 
might influence our opinions. That it was the bed 
of a very large river was apparent,t though at what 
period deserted, and from what cause, there was little 
to show. Moravieff speaks of an earthquake which 
happened five hundred years ago ; we were told of a 
great flood about that time : all agree in saying that 
at such period the face of the country was materially 
altered, but the Toorkmuns have no books, neither 
have they very positive notions about time or events, 

Moraviefl', more than once on his journey to Khiva, 
met with apparently the continuation of this bed i 
and whatever obscurity rests upon the cause or the 
period of its secession, there seems no'great reason to 
doubt that a branch of the Oxas formerly flowed 

* Presuming that the rivei ran to the Catpian. 
f The Toorkmuns call the bed m»«iiAw.'-th« 
I know not. 
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west to the Caspian. One of the strongest reasons 
for supposing that it did, is found in the writings of 
Mirkhoond, author of the Rowzutusuffa, who, in his 
account of the descendants of Oguz KhaOi the great 
Tartar, says, that they spread themselves not only 
over Maw&ra^on-nuhr, that is, the country on that 
side of the river Jihoon which hounds Persia on the 
north, — but also to the south of that river, and along 
the borders of Khorassaun, a province of Iran. Now, 
to bound Persia on the north, and to have Khoras- 
saun on its south, the Jihoon must have flowed west. 
Abulgbazi Khan also, in his History of the Tartars, 
speaks of the Amou as separating Karazm from 
Khorassaun, to the northward of the latter province; 
and in the writings of many old eastern historians 
Karazm is treated of as part of Mawara-oon-nuhr. 

My friend the Syud carried his speculations much 
fiirther ; for he not only saw no reason why this great 
bed, which could he traced so far east, should not be 
admitted to prove the ancient historian's account of 
the Osus, but he was incUned to thiuk that, if the 
water of one of a river's two arms was turned off (as 
it is traditionary that one stream of the Jihoon was) 
by human agency, it might by the same means be 
conducted back again, so as to afford the Russians 
water communication between the Caspian and the 
capital of Karazm. This would indeed be revolu- 
tionizing Asia. 

A single Toorkmun horseman, who was riding 
south, met us and sat down to share our lamb, which 
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was prepared A la Tartare, grilled on ramrods over 
tbe embers of the stump of a tree. The Toorkmims 
had much the advantage of us, for they tore the hot 
flesh in pieces with their horny fingers, and had 
Dearly made an end of the meat before we could ven- 
ture upon it. I learned from this a fact which is per- 
haps not generally understood by civilized people — 
that the mouth can bear a much greater heat than the 
fingers. It is on record that at the death of one of 
the Bunnee Abbas caliphs, his upper robes were all 
found to be greased on the right sleeve -, the reason 
of which was, that the Commander of the Ftuthful, 
being always impatient for his dinner, could not wut 
till it cooled, and so, rather than bum his fingers, 
he used to cover his hand with the loose sleeve of his 
abba, and thus feed himself. 

The night set in dark and rdny. At eight o'clock 
we loaded the camels and marched up the bed for an 
hour and a half, when we got into a narrow path be- 
tween rocks. Not a star shone out to guide us, and 
the rain making the path slippery, the camels moved 
unwillingly on, steadying themselves at every step. 
We lost our way more than once, but at last our guide 
found the spot he was in search of, and from two till 
five in the moniing we halted at a spring of delicious 
water, rising from a plateau of fine grass. We 
marched away hence N.£. and getting on Ae plain 
again after an hour, halted near some high tamarisk 
bushes, with which we made a fire to dry our clothes 
and bedding. From this point we viewed the htUs 
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which we had left, running in a segment of a circle 
neariy N.E. by S.W. and touching either horizon. 
They are named Aujeree, and are apparently of vol- 
canic origin, being formed of differently-composed 
rocky strata, set very irregularly in various coloured 
earths. On some of the narrow flats between the 
rocks grew excellent grass, and here and there a 
small tree. 

Close to where we halted was a small water-course, 
lately dried, and Orauz Kellije said that a rivulet ran 
in the great bed when the snow melted and the spring 
rains fell. Thirty miles or so distant on our left was a 
higher range of hills, named Balkan, running E.N.E. 
by W.SJW. from horizon to horizon. We learned 
that there are several springs, and much verdure in 
them, and that many Toorkmuns pitch their tents 
there in summer. Of their height or distance we could 
not form a correct notion, for they were enveloped 
in mirage, which in this desert distorts the appear- 
ance of every distant thing. This " Fata Morgana" 
was ever round us, now showing the appearance of a 
lake of water, with whatever was near distinctly re- 
flected in it ; and in another view, not only heighten- 
ing distant objects, but seeming to separate and raise 
them from the earth. I shall not forget seeing a man 
in the distance leading two camels ; the figures were 
lengthened out to spectral height, and any body might 
have been excused for fancying them beings of an- 
other world. These magical appearances occurred 
at all times of day ; they were strongest when the 
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air was still ; in cloudy or windy weather there were 
only patches of thick Tapour visible here and there. 

We were en route again at half-past ten, and jour- 
neyed all day over a barren white plain, on which there 
was not a blade of herbage — not a weed. In parts itwas 
strongly impregnated with salt, and portions of soil on 
which tiie mineral lay in a thin crust, when refracted 
in the extreme distance, had the appearance of white 
buildings. The hard earth sounded under the horses' 
feet, but some tracks of deep camel footmarks, which 
crossed the plain, showed that earher in the season it 
had been watered. These, and the bones of a camel 
which lay bleaching in the sun, were the only signs 
we had of any other Uving thing having passed over 
so waste a place. Before us was apparently a forest, 
but when we neared it at evening, we found only 
large bushes growing in deep sand, with here and 
there a small tree ; so much did the mirage deceive 
us, after all our experience of its illusions. A 
cuckoo was singing on the decayed branch of a 
small tree ; we saw some beautifully-coloured paro- 
quets (the body green, head and wings of a ridi 
brown), as well as a flight of birds like the Indian 
minas ; and, desolate as the scene was, there was a 
beauty about it in the stillness of broad twihght. 
Occasionally, during om- journey fiiam Goorgaun, we 
had started a hare from her form ; many antelopes 
bounded across the plain, and the desert rat (an ani- 
mal rather slighter than a common rat, with a tuft on 
the tip of its tail, and which springs with four feet, 
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like a kangaroo) was every where common. The 
Toorkmuns are more particular than the Arabs, who, 
Burckhardt says, eat this little animal as a dainty : 
" but," observed my companion, who has travelled in 
Arabia, " no reptile comes amiss to an Arab, from a 
snake to a lizard : — and why should it ? — Europeans 
eat frogs t" 

We got off the plain after sunset, and travelled for 
an hour, by a heavy sandy road between weedy jun- 
gle, to a large pond of water called Cheen Mohum- 
mud, where we rested all night. This is a great 
halting-place for caravans, and moreover, much es- 
teemed by the Toorkmuns, as the reputed burial-place 
of one Mohummud Choonee, a Soonnee who succeeded 
in gaining such influence over these superstitious Tar- 
tars, that he thought he could make successM war 
upon the Persians, but who fell a martyr to his am- 
bition, or as the Toorkmuns have it, his boly zeal. 
" Thyud Aga," said Peerwullee, " recite a fateheh I 
this is sacred ground." 

It was now decided that we were ahead of the ca- 
ravan, because it must come by this road, and there 
were no late footmarks. Habit enables these sons of 
the desert to determine with great exactness, by the 
traces of a caravan, the time that has elapsed since it 
was at any place ; and with regard to route, old Peer- 
wullee, who certainly was not among the most saga- 
doua of his tribe, led us day and night in as true 
a direction as if he had laid his points down by a 
compass. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OveitakeD by a party from Goorgaun, and obliged to quit the Khiva 
route. — Led tuspiciously about the desert. — Traces of former habi- 
tation in this waste. — Meshed^e-Misreaun. — 111 treated, robbed, and 
quitted by the GoorgauD party. — Gain reftige in a friendly Oubeh. 

May 2nd.' — Peerwullee arose much refreshed by 
an unbroken night's rest. I put him at the head of 
a chapter, because I wish, in justice to ourselves, to 
contrast our kindness to him with his subsequent ras- 
cality. Our servant Abdoollah had frequently given 
him up his seat on the camel, and taken the leading- 
string ; our stores were always open to him (and he 
was never tired of asking for sugar or raisins), and 
this night in particular, thinking him ill from &tigue, 
we had made tea for him, lent him covering, and in 
short, put him to bed as one would a sick child. 

Early in the morning Orauz KeUije had baked 
bread in embers, after the Toorkmun fashion,* 
and we were preparing to resume our route, when 
fom- horsemen came upon us at a gallop : a sand- 

<* Tlie Toorkmuns bum sticks or weeds to ashes, and co*er up ■ 
cake of unleavened dough in them, turning it every now and then to 
prevent ita burning. Bread thus prepared is excellent. 
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bank, under which we lay, concealed the road from 
us, and we had only just time to run to our anps. 
Seeing that they had no hostile intention, we at first 
stippoBed them to be an advanced party fi«m the 
caravan, but when they came forward and saluted 
PeerwnUee, we recognised two of them ; one, Mo- 
hummud Kouli, brother to our Goorgaun host, and 
the second, B&bek, the worthy mentioned in the 
articles of agreement as brother to our guide. These 
took Peerwullee aside and conversed with him, while 
the other two led their foaming horses to the pond, 
and when they had watered them, galloped them 
abaut at speed (their usual practice when the animals 
are heated). The behaviour of the new comers was 
any thing but friendly : they took no direct notice of 
us, but spoke to Peerwullee with much earnestness, 
in a low tone, turning their eyes upon us every now 
and then in a manner that plainly showed we were 
the subject of their conversation, and it may be 
inu^ned that we did not feel very comfortable the 
while. 

The conference ended, I plied B&bek with salaam 
alekooms ; but without looking up, he busied him- 
self in wetting earth and drawing a string through it, 
to make a channel for tobacco-smoke,* and the only 
word that I could distinguish among the few that he 
muttered was — Jehannvm.'^ He was an ill-looking 

• This is the Tootkmaun travelling-pipe j on one end of it they put 
a pinch of tobacco, and to the other thdr mouths, and inhale, what my 
friends described a* — " a. draught cool as the breath of Paradise." 

tH . 
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old fellow, for leprosy had whitened parts of his face, 
and left the others of their original swarthy colour. 
Mohummud Kouli was a lai^e, bull-necked man, with 
a good-humoured face, and he had the civility to ask 
after the state of our brains. ** By the extremity of 
your favour, good," was the Syud's answer, thou^ 
how far he was justified in saying so is doubtful 
The other two were just Toorkmuns ; ragged little 
fellows with small elliptic eyes, and very little either 
of nose or beard. They were all anned with swortU : 
three of the party had guns of all calibres and 
&shionB, and Babek carried a light spear. Mohum- 
mud Kouli was the leading man of the party : he had 
been in the service of the Koord chie^ and had 
learned Persian, in which language he mosdy ad- 
dressed us. 

To the Syud's question why they had honoured m 
by coming, they answered, purely to serve us j that 
one Sooltaun Mohummud Khan, of the Ja&r Bi 
tribe, had set out with a party to murder and rob us, 
on the report that om* camels were laden with gold 
ducats ; that they had ridden day and night to the 
defence of their guests, and that we must turn aside 
with them to a place of safety. Then, leaving us to 
make up our minds upon words which their counte- 
nances belied, they sat themselves down to the content* 
of our table-cloth, which Abdoollah unrolled before 
them with a forced alacrity that would have ex<ated 
mirth in a moment of less alarm. 

We were all naturally much flurried by this sur- 
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prise, and &r some time were by no means certain 
that the new comers would not proceed to direct hos- 
tility, so very boup were the looks that they turned 
upon us : however my friend the Syud was not long 
in recovering his presence of mind, and in deciding 
what course to follow, upon reasons which he partly 
then, a^ subsequently ^y explained to me. There 
could be no doubt, he s^d, that these men either sus- 
pected our character, or were treacherously disposed 
towards us ; that in the first case there might be 
truth in their story, yet that they might still be in- 
clined to protect us, as their received guests j while, 
if they were treacherously minded, we should be as 
well situated in their hands, as when left to the tender 
mercies of the said pursuing or any other party, since 
if we went on our own way, io opposition to our hosts' 
advice, they would consider themselves absolved from 
all claims upon their protection ; that perhaps indeed 
they wished for such an excuse to cast us off and then 
aet some of their allies upon us. Although we were 
a match for these, reasoned my friend, they doubtless 
knew -where to obtain an addition to their numbers ; 
and even supposing that we could dispose of thenit 
we had advanced so far into the desert that we could 
not hope to make good our escape from it, since the 
first person who met us in our wanderings would con- 
sider us in the light of a Godsend, and use means to 
secure us. Our best plan therefore, he concluded, 
was, to be guided by our captors, and keep on terms 
with them as long as possible ; to be strictly on our 
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guard, yet endeavour to conceal our distniBt, and find 
out their real intentions. Upon this detenninatioD, 
we told Mohummud Kouli and his party that, being 
their guests, we would of course go where they cbose 
to take us ; and accordingly, when they had broken 
their &8t upon what remained of our bread, we 
mounted our camel, and allowed them to coquet us 
back the road we had come. 

Feerwullee, I should have observed, kept out of 
the way, on pretence of watering his camels : when 
at last the Syud got an opportunity of conferring with 
him, he said, with a downcast look and shuffling 
manner, that there was great danger on the road; 
that if we insisted upon risking it, he would lead us 
on, but that we had better be advised by our friends, 
who were good men and meant us well. It was evi- 
dent that he had been talked over, and that we could 
place no dependence upon him. 

Orauz Kellije several times earnestly requested 
leave to depart. The Syud told him that it depended 
upon himself to desert us, but that we would not vir- 
tually release him from his pledged word to accom- 
pany us to Khiva; and, on the other hand, promised 
him a good reward if he abided by his enga^ment 
He replied that, having promised to travel with us to 
his home, he would not go unless we acquitted him; 
but that as he could not interfere with our hosts' 
arrangements, he could not much serve us, — while 
they threatened to take his life if he remained. We 
could then no longer re&se to release the lad, and 
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therefore gave him some money for his past labours, 
and declared him &ee firom bis promise. Orauz 
Kellije, as he said, would have been little able to 
serve us while our captors were averse to his Tenuun- 
ing, but we had become good friends upon the road, 
and I believe we all experienced an increased feeling 
of helplessness when he said his Allah Yarin, and 
rode off. 

The anxiety of the whole party to get rid of this young 
man boded us no good i but we felt a security in the 
possesion of our arms, of which they had not attempted 
to deprive us. When upon the plain ^ain, we struck 
off west, skirting the jungle, and marched for an hour, 
until we saw a few camels grazing upon weedy bushes, 
tended by a half-naked Toorkmun with whom our 
party held some conversation. We asked if it was 
in this person's oubeh that we were to take refuge ; 
they answered no, and led us on again still west. 
Towards evening, they halted and asked for food : 
of course our stores were produced for our hosts ; in- 
deed we were glad to see their thoughts turn upon 
eating, for we were not without fear that they had 
led us off the track in order to despatch us quietly. 
Water they had forgotten to bring, but the deficiency 
was made up by clarified butter, of which we carried 
a large pot, and they dressed some rice and raisins 
after a manner probably unheard of in cookery, 
making Abdoollah bestir himself to wait upon them ; 
a foretaste, as he ruefully observed, fo the servitude 
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which we might expect for the remaining yean of 
our life. 

The long line of the caravan we thought to have 
travelled with was just in sight at sunset, &r off across 
the plain i they had doubtless passed it and led us 
west to avoid it. The Syud then addressing our 
hosts, as they were pleased to call themselves, s^d, 
that it was impossible to doubt the goodness of their 
motive, but that we did not exactly comprehend their 
intentions regarding us ; — that we wished to go to 
Khiva, not to retrace our route. They answered 
vaguely, that I was said to be a Russian spy, in 
Abbas Meerza's confidence, traveUiog with books, 
instruments, and much money, on my master's 
service ; and that they must satisfy themselves bow 
far the report was true. We told them to examine 
our baggage, and convince themselves that we had 
no wealth, and then escort us to the caravan, where 
there was force enough to resist the party said to he 
out agiuDst us ; or two of their number might come 
on with us to Khiva, where Russians would certify 
tiiat I was not of their country, and Indians, that I 
came from Hindoostan. No I — we must absolutely 
go with them to B4bek'8 " oubeh 1"- — Ourfiiendfl re- 
quired an assurance of our safety ; — B4bek had killed 
a horse worth a hundred tomauns in his huiry to 
serve us ; — our baggage would be examined in due 
season ; and finally they would themselves escort us 
to Alice Kouli Khan at Khiva. It now struck us 
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that tfaey were agents of a higher party ; for books 
and instruments, we felt sure, were not their own 
thought, and we had expressed no sort of wish to be 
introduced to Allee Kouli Khan. The dialogue 
ended with their telling us not to fear, and though 
we could not exactly do as they bade us, we felt that 
we had no voice in the matter, and eo resolved to 
await the upshot philosophically. 

Our next inarch was to the spring of clear water 
in the Aujeree hills, where we halted for two hours ; 
and again marching on till noon, our conductors 
ibund another small spring to the right of the road, 
where they halted and cooked food. Here I was 
astonished at an instance of B^bek's politeness ; he 
actually took his jubba off, and spread it over a bush, 
inviting me to repose under the slight shade that it 
cast. This was comforting, for it looked as if we 
were not going to be killed ; but as a set-off to the 
civihty, one of the others foimd means to introduce 
his hand into the pocket of my dress, and to extract 
a small pocket-compass, before I was even aware of 
his -vicinity. This familiarity was resisted, and, on 
the Syud's remonstrating, he apologized, saying that 
he was a Toorkmun, and that their customs were 
freer than other people's j — a truth of which we could 
not but feel the force. On the march, our friends 
usually preceded us, and when they had ridden some 
distance ahead, they would picket their horses, and 
stretch themselves to sleep. Though very scantily 
frothed, they were all excellently mounted ; B^bek's 
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horse (a chestnut, that he said he had hired at the 
death of his own) was a perfect model, and altoge- 
ther we should have made a very pretty picture. 

We deviated a httle from our former course through 
the bed, — ascending the left bank sooner, and keep^ 
ing along it, we passed over an old buiying-ground. 
The Syud thought that it was Mohommudan, but 
the head-stones of the graves had fallen, and he did 
not think it prudent to stay the camel and descend, 
^ ^g wished to appear as incurious as possible. 

This evening they took money from us, and went 
to purchase a lamb i but they kept ua out of sig^ht of 
the camp from which they obtained this provision. 
When they returned, they brought with them ano- 
ther brother of our Goorgaun host" s, a young man 
who, according to his story had been obliged to re- 
main behind, in consequence of his horse falling lame ; 
he would nowhoweveraccompanyus, they said, and we 
might therefore pay the fourth man of their party 
two tomauns for the trouble he had incurred, and 
dismiss him. Seeing that we were nearly retracing 
our steps, we proposed going to Astrabad, as our 
provision was exhausted. We might fere as Toork- 
muns did, they said ; and then, in atonement for this 
liqwus of their real feeling, they put on an afifectiori- 
ate manner. We were on strange terms with them, 
for while treating us so capriciously, they were in 
some measure afraid of the Syud. He had in this 
short time acquired an influence over these supersti- 
tious men, though unfortunately it only worked wheii 
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not opposed to their immediate interests; they 
thought him a Soonnee, and a great devotee, and al- 
ways after the first day addressed him by the respect- 
ful title of Syud Aga, or as they lispingly pronounced 
it, Tkyud Aga! — my lord Syud. Though they 
never thought of saying their prayers, they seemed 
much edified when he went through the forms ; and 
being from ignorance very superstitious, they were 
affected by some obscure words that he here and 
there threw out. He impressed them with the idea 
that he was a conjurer, and I an Hakeem : Peerwulleej 
on whose face we now read every species of villany, 
had the impudence to request the Syud not to con- 
jure down evil upon him and his family, for that he 
was our friend , and Babek, coming to me, bared his 
arm, and with a piteous look begged me to cure his 
leprosy, which bad come upon him some years before, 
in consequence of his grief at having been taken pri- 
soner by the Gdklans. I promised to cure him at 
Astrabad, but he was too old a rat to be caught so 
easily. 

They were anxious to know what could induce such 
an intimacy between a descendant of the Prophet and 
an unbeliever, and asked the Syud whether we were 
on those terms that he would not separate himself from 
me. He replied, on no account, for that I was one 
of the good sort of Kaufirs, who read books, and did 
not pray to images, and that he had taken me for a 
brother. The last expression relates to a Mohum- 
mudan custom (chiefly however observed by the 

VOL. I. F 
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Sheah sect), by which a man entertaining an excea- 
uve friendship for another, makes a solemn tow of it. 
On the 18th day of the twelfth month (Zehedja), 
two such fiienda meet in a mosque, and after the re- 
cital of an Arabic formula, bind themselves to be to 
each other ** aa brothers in this world and in the 
next." Such a vow, the Persians say, should be very 
binding ; for they hold with Jeremy Taylor, that fra- 
ternity is but a cognation of bodies, but fiiendship, a 
union of souls ; it is not however rare to see such 
cronies become bitter enemies, inasmuch as the 
poorest of the pur is oftien inclined to pay too little 
regard to the distinctions of meum and tuum. 

4th. — This morning early, a white-bearded old 
man, mounted on a pony, overtook us. Him the 
Syud addressed, appealing to the wisdom that be- 
longed to his years, whether it was fair treatment to 
guests to lead them about against their will. The 
old man was flattered by an appeal to what perhaps 
few had given him credit for, and spoke a few words 
of remonstrance to our conductors, who deeming it 
advisable to quiet his sympathy, discovered that our 
camels were overloaded, and proposed to hire his 
pony at a good rate. A few trifling things were ac- 
cordingly put behind his saddle, and in a short time 
he became the most forward of the party. This old 
person never failed to halt five times a day for the 
piu^se of saying his prayers, and evidently looked 
'^^ upon himself as a religious, good man. This mom- 
iog* when Abdoollah put common bread before them. 
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tbey refused it, and desired him to produce sweet 
biscuit and raisins. This, from fellows who bad 
lived upon rice and sour milk all their lives, was 
rather de trop, and showed us in what situation we 
really stood. They seemed to be only restrained by 
some uncertainty from treating us with indignity, and 
we judged from their conduct that they were await- 
ing intelligence from Astrabad. 

On remounting, they took our water-skin and rode 
away with it in a different direction, saying that they 
would join us at even-fall with water. We kept on 
till past sunset without seeing them ; it then 
began to nun, and as there was an oubeh in our 
course, which Peerwullee wished to steer wide ofi we 
exerted our temporary superiority, and threatened 
to shoot him if he deviated from the route. Hardly 
knowing whether we were in earnest or not, he led 
sulkily in the direction of the tents, which he still 
would have passed, but AbdooUah, jumping down 
from bis camel, seized the leading-string and took us 
up to them. The whole oubeb had turned out on 
our approach, and the men coming forward in a body, 
reproached Peerwullee for wishing to avoid their 
camp, looking upon the act as a slight to their hos- 
pitality. Peerwullee excused himself by saying 
that we were anxious to join our friends, who were 
awaiting us, but we gladly accepted the offer of 
shelter from the rain, and all hands were shortly em- 
ployed in removing our baggage to the nearest tent. 

We recognised the camp as the one at which we 
f2 
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had breakfasted early on the S9th. They boiled 
Bweet rice-milk, and baked bread, »id set a meal be- 
fore us, three brothers of our boat, and one or two 
others* remaining to partake. The Syud's sword (a 
v^ good Khorassaun blade) was missing: die 
master wearied us with protesting that it had not 
been brought over the threshold of his tent, and the 
Syud at last begged him not to afflict himself, since 
it had been doubtless taken by some one curious in 
sword-blades, who would shortly return it. Peer- 
wullee hastened to prevent our answering their in- 
quiries as to the reason of our return, by saying tliat 
Orauz Kouli had sent for us back, there being danger 
on our road. The repast ended, the Syud took upon' 
himself to say a long Arabic grace, at the coDclusitm 
of which all passed their hands down their heardg, 
and sfud, Allah Ho Acber !" " We'll remain as 
your guests," sdd my companion. " You're God's 
guests," was the reply, *' and welcome as long as you 
choose to remwD." — " We may need your shelter; 
you'll not put us forth ?" All exclMmed at the very 
idea ; — we felt saved, and stretched ourselves securely 
to sleep. We shared the tent with our host Ista- 
lour, his wife, two children, and an old slave woman. 
Heavy rain fell at night ; once I awoke at the sound 
of it beating on the tent above us, and felt additionally 
grateful for shelter from an inclement night that 
possibly would have decided our fate. 

• God ii great 
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It had been some time day wben Peerwullee awoke 
us to propose a start. The Syud positively declared 
that he would not budge a step until he should hear 
irom his friends ; that we were now guests of Ista- 
kour^s, and that he, Peerwullee, and his party, might 
go where they pleased, since tired of being led about 
the desert, without knowing the why or the where-, 
fore, we released them from their hostsbip. I shall 
never foi^et the tone or the self-satisfied air with 
which my friend delivered himself of this speech ; it 
sent Peerwullee off in a hurry to communicate the 
state xtf affairs to his party, and we enjoyed a de- 
hcious breakfast of hot bread and fresh milk, con- 
gratulating ourselves upon our great dexterity in hav- 
ing, as we thought, turned tables upon our captors. 
In about an hour they came in, bringing with them 
another very ill-looking fellow, who sat down and 
stared at us. He took up my sword : '* Is it a good 
blade ?" I asked him, as he looked alternately at it 
and me. " It would be better if it were mine," was 
his laconic answer. The rest seated themselves 
sulkily to the food that was set before them, not 
deigning a reply to the Syud's salutation. It was 
known in camp that we were averse to proceeding 
with them, and as soon as they came our tent was 
crowded. I counted thirty-one heads. By degrees 
their sulkineas wore off, and they talked earnestly 
with our host* 9 brother, our servant (who alone well 
understood the language) translating their coover- 
satlon, from time to time, in a low tone to us. 
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They wished to take us away. " There must be 
no force used," said one brother, " it would bring 
discredit upon our oubeh ; if you can persuade them, 
well." Istakour was then called out to private con* 
ference. On his return, the Syud addressed him to 
the following effect : — " You said last night that we 
were welcome to remain in your tent j do we now 
intrude ?" — " No ; you are welcome." — " Then we're 
your guests, and will remain here till we hear from 
our friends at Astrabad ; — these men have broken 
their faith, and we will not go with them ; we are 
your guests." Istakour seemed at a loss how to 
answer, and spoke a few words in a low tone. Our 
servant, who was all attention, caught their meaning, 
and exclaimed, " He says we are the guests of those 
who brought ua, and that he cannot interfere.'* We 
were not prepared for this, but, having heard so much 
about Toorkmun hospitality, I thought that an ap* 
peal to it might be eflective, and accordingly ad> 
dressed a speech to the company, which the Syud 
rendered in Turkish, saying, that we had come among 
them trusting to their proverbial good faith j that 
having been falaely dealt with by those who had re* 
ceived us as guests, we threw ourselves upon their 
protection, and that if they refused us shelter, there 
was an end to their name for hospitality^ &c. 
Whether my speech lost in the translation, or wha^ 
they but laughed at it, and our only hope then Ji^ 
with the brother of our host, who had spoken for os. 
" Don't . you see," said B6bek earnestly to him, 
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" that these are not every-day food ?" and he whis- 
pered (probably the report of our wealth.) " Well I 
you may take, may kill them, if you please, but no 
good will come of it ; I wash my hands of the 
matter.** And thus our case was disposed of by the 
man of best feeling among them. 

The stolen sword now became the subject of altera 
cation, for our captors, unwilling to let so esteemed 
an article slip from their fingers, loudly insisted upon 
its being produced. *' Ai I men," was Mohuramud 
Kouli's address to his brethren, " shall it be sud that 
the sword of a guest was stolen firom him while ip 
your camp ?" Istakour said that the whole oubeh 
should be put upon their oaths. Mohummud Kouli 
came to the Syud for a Koran. He had not one. 
" That book in your bundle ?" — " Is not a Koran." 
— " It will do as well ;" and, first raising it to his 
forehead, then kissing it, be carried it off and swore 
the whole camp without success. He then came to 
the Syud for a tomaun, by means of which he said 
he might perhaps learn where the sword was ; but, 
strange to say among such rogues, gold did no more 
than the oath. During this, one of the party jcame 
in and pressed us to go, declaring that, if we at- 
tempted to stay and bring reproach upon them, they 
would take our lives. The Syud coolly answered, 
&a.i if they were in killing mood- they might kill him 
where he sat, and then, perhaps, some good Moosel- 
maun would give him decent burial^ that if they 
.wished to sell us, they might make us over to the 
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master of the tent, for vhom we would find ranstmi 
A very old woman, who had irequently come into the 
tent (as it had appeared merely to look at us), took 
the opportunity of our being alone for a iDomeot to 
pass close by us, and, holding up her band with a 
warning gesture, she said earnestly several times, 
" Getmeh 1 getmeh I" — Don't go 1 Before we 
had time to remark to each other upon these 
words, the tent was agwn filled. The Syud, ad- 
dressing the master, said, " You put us forth then ? 
where are your words of last night ?" — " You 
are welcome to remain if you can arrange it with 
them." — " Will you allow force to be used agjunst us 
in your tent?" — " They do not wish to use force, 
but you are their guests, not mine ; a Toorkmun 
cannot deprive another of his guests." The making 
guests of us per force, enabled them to put their own 
interpretation upon the law ; and though they would 
hardly have allowed hands to be laid on us, we saw 
little use in remfuning where so little sympathy was 
felt for us, 80 told Mohummud Kouli he might load 
the camels. 

Meanwhile our servant had spoken apart with 
Istakour, who swore that for ten tomauns he would 
take a letter to our friends, setting out at nightfall 
It seemed of little consequence who got our money, 
and there was a chance of Istakour's keeping his 
word in this instance, as we promised him fiirther 
reward if he did ; so the Syud hastily wrote a few 
words to our Astrabad fiiends, exphuning our situa- 
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tion, and begging them to stir in our behalf. Istar 
kour had but just gone out with the money and letter 
when Mohummud Kouli entered, and warned us, on 
peril of our lives, not to attempt to send a letter by 
other hands than theirs. It struck us that Istakour 
had betrayed us, but, nothing more was said. The 
old woman stood in the doorway of the tent as we 
went out, and twice gave me her benediction. I 
never felt kindness so much, and hope the blessing 
may return a hundred-fold upon her own head. Ab- 
doollah said that she was an enfranchised slave ; per- 
haps she had not quite forgotten her home. 

None of the men vouchsafed an Allah Y4rin ^ 
they remained at a distance from the camels, sulky 
at having been made to swear that they were not 
thieves. When clear of the encampment, Moham- 
mad Kouli rode close up, and affecting to be deeply 
hurt at our distrusting them, bade us fear nothing. 
The Syud answered with much discretion, that to 
threaten men's lives, and then bid them not fear, was 
acting very inconsistently, but that we did not fear j 
first, because our lives could only be taken by the 
will of Him that gave them; secondly, that we both 
could and would defend them ; and that for every 
injury done to us, our friends would return ten-fold 
upon Orauz Kouli's family. This was the only lan- 
guage we could hold a^r what had passed, and 
though they put on a very affectionate demeanour, it 
sat but awkwardly upon them. In the evening, they 
came for money to purchase a lamb, saying, " Though 
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we*re your hosts, we must trust to you for food till 
we get home, for we rode in haste to serve you with 
only our swords ; these are at your service, and we 
are your slaves. " Then escort us to Astrabad." 
" You must go to B^bek's oubeh." The lastnamed 
worthy went ofl^ as he said, in search of this oubeh, 
and we saw no more of him that day. 

Early in the morning of the 6tb, we came to an 
extensive burying-ground, where there were several 
large stuccoed Goombuz* in tolerable repair. Ronnd 
one of these, which was built upon a hillock, the old 
man led us to Ziarut,t and, not to be out of feshion, 
we also tramped three times round it. Outside, near 
the door, was fixed in the wall a small black slab, 
about the size of a pane of glass. This, the old 
Toorkmun s^d, was one <tf three which fell from 
heaven ; that Abraham, on receiving command to 
build Mecca, had commenced it here, but that sub- 
sequently ordered to found the city in Arabia, he 
had left this stone to console the people of Toork- 
mania. The second stone he said was at Meshed 
the Holy in Khorassaun; and the third all the worid 
knew to be in the Caaba^at Mecca. The interior of 
this temple was a well-sized apartment. There was 
a stone in a niche, on which were cut sentences in 

* Domed mausoleums. 

f The ceremony of walking round a sanctified place, which ii itip. 
poted to balance many miu. My friend feared tliat they were com- 
pounding for that of killing us, and had come thither to make the dead 
** haUal," as the Wababee piratei thought they did, by exclaiming 
" Allah Ho Acbei !" when they cut their victimi' throats. 
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large ** Kufi" character ; the Syud deciphered the 

first word, " Bismillah," and guessed the verse to be 

the opening one of the Koran. From the centre of 

the rouf hung an iron lamp, and in one comer vas aa 

old chest, containing a few leaves of the Koran and 

Blips of manuscript, and also many coloured rags, 

left there by votaries. These last are evidences of 

a custom which prevails all over the East, and which, 

though deg^erated into a superstition, may perhaps 

be traced back to the early vows of the Hebrews. A 

man who has set his heart on any thing, (among the 

Toorkmuns generally an increase of camels or mares,) 

a woman who has a sick infant, or who is childless, 

goes to a spot reputed holy, and ties a piece of string 

or leaves a rag there. If the wishes of the votaries 

come to pass, they repair with joy to the spot, and 

remove their marks, making a feast according to the 

extent of their means, or setting aside a trifle to be 

given in charity. If nothing results from the vow, 

(and, to judge from the number of rags which are to 

be seen in such places, such is generally the case,) 

the tatters are suffered to remain, to the shame of the 

saint at whose shrine they were offered. "Hie Sheahs 

nave a custom of writing small notes, describing their 

needs and wishes, which they address to their twelfth 

Imvini, Mehdee, who is invisibly roving the earth, 

And who is to become apparent when Mohummudism 

declines, and the world becomes very wicked. The 

notes are either deposited at the shrine of a holy 

man, or throw? into water (running water is the 
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best), and the Imaum comes to a knowledge of their 
contents. 

Meshed-e-Misreaun was plainly visible about five 
miles to the west ; and, on B4bek's rejoining us, after 
(as he sjud) a vain search for his oubeh, we marched 
OD, and passed close under the south wall of the 
ruined eity. It was foiu'-square, each face of some- 
what more than three quarters of a mile. I think we 
counted twenty-five bastions in the south &ce ; they 
were chiefly of burnt brick, and some were double, 
like two nuts of one shell. Being on a camel, we 
could see over the broken wall, before which was a 
nearly filled up ditch. In the centre of the ruined 
houses were two very high broken minarets, with a 
stuccoed mosque in good keeping ; and on two sides 
were remains of high-arched gates, such as now front 
royal residences in Persia. In advance of the south 
wall was a watch-tower, and fronting the eastern en- 
trance was a large white mosque in excellent repair. 
Outside the city had evidently been mixed houses 
and gardens, and at some miles' distance we passed 
a broken mosque, round which we thought we could 
distiugui^ where the beds and walks of a garden had 
been, fi^m the rain resting in the former. 

Of Meshed-e-Misreaun we could obtain no satis- 
factory accoants. From what the Toorkmuns said, 
it was evident that they knew nothing about it 
They do not pretend to know when the city was 
founded, but they ascribe its ruin to an invasion of 
Kalmuck Tartars. '* Formerly," said the old Toorit- 
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mun, who acted as our cicerone, " the river Attruk 
flowed past Meshed-e-Misreaan, and the city was 
defended against the overflow of its waters by a 
high dam made of lead. When the Kalmncks 
came, the city held ont against them, and seeing 
that they could not ride up walls, they were for 
returning to their own place, when a hero mounted 
on a gray lame horse, rode up to the dam, and pro- 
posed destroying it by fire. His advice was attended 
to ; large fires were lighted, and the lead melting, 
the waters of the Attruk rushed upon the city and 
levelled the walls." Some Astrabadees told us that 
the name of the city formerly was Meshed-e-Mua- 
taun, so called by reason of the temperament of its 
inhabitants, who were remarkably must or swagger- 
ing fellows J moreover one of these, seeing that we 
were keen upon etymology, deduced the word G6k- 
ian from the above-described hero of the gray (Goog) 
lame (lung) horse. Those who had been within the 
walls of Meshed-e-Misreaun, said that there were 
many Kdfi inscriptions ; and we learned that coins 
impressed with the same character had been found 
there by Toorkmuns, who, unfortunately, not being 
antiquaries, had sold them to Persian money-changers 
for a trifle under their weight. No doubt coins could 
be procured from the ruins in this desert, by means 
of the Astrabad merchants who are on terms of inti- 
macy with the Toorkmuns. I can scarcely believe, 
from the fi%sb appearance of many of the biiildings 
about Meshed-e-Misreaun, that so many as five hun- 
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dred years have elapsed sinee it was deserted. 
There are many other large ruined towns in advance 
of the present Persian fi-ontier, which probably only- 
fell to ruin when the founder of the Karazmian dy- 
nasty invaded Kborassaun at the death of Shah lemael 
Sdfi, not three hundred years ago ; for Ilbars Sultaun, 
or his kinsmen acting under his orders, fought with the 
Toorkmuns as far west as Abulkhan and Mangishlauk. 

We kept on towards the sea, a little south of west, 
meeting no one ; but during the whole of this day 
we viewed marks of buildings and canauts,* which 
proved that the plain had once been populously te- 
nanted. The remans were evidently Persian, show- 
ing that the latter people had yielded to the 
encroachments of the Tartars, till they had been 
brought up by the hilly country, which it would not 
suit the Toorkmuns to occupy. 

In the aflemoon we halted at a pool of water, in a 
patch of coarse grass irom which our captors started 
a young antelope ; they were immediately off in pur- 
suit, screaming with delight, and firing and reloading 
their guns at speed ; then, taking up points, they 
drove the animal from one to another till it was tired 
when one of the horses kicked it down. Old Peer- 
wullee, in his eagerness for the sport, was making 
off with my carbine, and I had a struggle with him 
to recover it : he looked very black at this, but any 
thing was better than parting with our fire-arms. 

There were signs of rain, and the Syud reminded 

* Water cDunes. 
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Mofauo^ad Kouti that he had promised to shelter 
us in an oubeh that evening. The man answered 
sulkily that we seemed determined to misunderstand 
them, and muttering something which sounded Uke 
a threat} he ordered the camels to be loaded again. 
There were two ruined buildings in the distance, but 
we avoided them, and rode on S.W. till after sunset, 
when we halted in the plain. By this time the rain 
had set in, and by their heaping up the baggage so 
as better to cover it, we saw that we were to remain 
out all night. 

During the last march, our servant had requested 
us with much earnestness to listen to his advice. 
" You have had the direction of affairs," said he, 
*' since setting out, and a pretty business you have 
made of it: now let me direct." We gave him a 
half promise, and he proceeded to disclose his plan. 
" You've seen how they have treated us, and how, 
avoiding all camps, they have brought us to this 
desert place ; I've overheard their words here and 
there, and their intention is to murder us : now when 
they have Iain themselves down to sleep, let us fall 
upon them, then seize their horses, and make the 
beat of our way to Astrabad." We at once rejected 
this murderous and wild proposal, but bethought us 
of administering a strong dose of laudanum to them 
in tea ; yet again we thought that some might drink 
too much and be poisoned, and others not take 
enough to make them sleep ; besides, Astrabad was 
^nty fiirsukhs distant, and we could hardly hope to 
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make our way through the many camps on the road. 
The sea-coast was near, but there was Uttle chance 
of our finding a Russian vessel, bo we finally resolved 
upon what proved the best course, to trust in Provi- 
dence, and keep on our guard. 

Mohummud Kouli this evening assisted AbdooUah 
irotn ofi* his camel, taking him round the waist, and 
calling him by the affectionate epithet of " Abdoo!- 
lah brother." Uliere was, perhaps, never a better 
subject for a Hogarth than Abdooliah presented when 
hugged in the embrace of Mohummud KouU> 
anxious to appear flattered, yet horror-struck at find- 
ing himself in the grasp of one whose every motion 
he distrusted. The head of the deer which they had 
caught was turned towards Mecca, and his throat cut 
with the ceremonies ; but they had difficulty in keep- 
ing alive in the rain a fire by which to cook their 
meat. We lay in our kajavahs near the baggage, on 
which was seated Abdooliah. He had taken it into 
his head to be offended, because we would not com- 
mit cold-blooded murder, and from time to time he 
vented his ill humour in such expressions as the fol- 
lowing: — " Ai Khodal What asses we were to 
thrust ourselves among a nation of dogst" — " Yah 
Ali I get us out of their hands." — " Didn't MooIIi 
Nnsr OoUah warn you ? Didn't I, didn't all the 
town, warn you ? and yet you would come. Aiwah !" 
— " Dust on your head, ye son of a burned father I" 
exclaimed the Syud, roused into fury ; " is your life 
more worth than our lives, that you make such a cry 
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about it ? If you're killed, you're killed, and there 
will be one ass the less in the world — Barikullah I" 
Then AbdooUah would sigh and recite a scrap of 
Hafiz, or drop his beads for a "faU" (a mode of 
casting an event, less romantic, but much in the 
manner of Margaret's decision by the " Forget me 
not I"). 

The Toorkmuns ate the deer themselves, and sent 
U8 a little rice : when they had finished their meal, 
they put their guns under the kajavahs, and asked 
for ours, that they might also cover them from the 
rain. As it would have been an open declaration of 
war to have altogether refused, and as I had pistols 
in my kajavah, I gave up my carbine ; but Abdoollah 
would not be induced to part with his gun ; his cloak 
he insisted upon it would keep it dry, and at last 
they let him retain it. Contrary to their usual cus- 
tom, they slept close round us, covering themselves 
from the rain with such things of ours as they could 
use for the purpose. Just before we lay back in our 
kajavahs, Abdoollah put his head between ours, and 
said with a heavy sigh, '* Aiwah I we'll be murdered 
this night, and then you'll regret that you did not 
follow my advice." There was something so Irish 
in the expression, that it was impossible not to smile 
at it, though there was nothing else very pleasurable 
in its import. I indeed lay down in the fear that 
they would attempt our lives : there was something 
alarming in the alteration of their manner towards us 

VOL. I. O 
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since B&bek'g retura, and not understanding a vioti 
of their language, I was obliged to trust to Abdool- 
lah'a interpretation of it ; and then the old woman's 
■warning came to mind. Whaterer were the Syud's 
thoughts, he slept upon them ; I did not venture to 
close an eye. Abdoollah, who wished to be on the 
alert, was overpowered with fatigue ; but on the 
slightest stir he would throw off the cloth that covered 
him, and start to hia feet. They were thus often 
roused, and abused him for disturbing them ; he said 
that he was dreaming. A drizzling rain was drifting 
upon UB, and, what with wet and feverish uncer- 
twnty, I don't think I could pass a more comfortless 
night. 

With the earliest light of day we were all glad to 
rise. They held a consultation apart, and then com- 
ing to us, said that as B&bek's oubeh did not appear 
to have marched up from Goorgaun, as they had ex- 
pected, we should but lose time in seeking for it i 
and that, the threatened danger being past, our best 
course would be to make a Iresh start for Khiva, 
under their escort. First, however, they said, they 
must examine our baggage, to see how far the re- 
ports concerning us were true j and, as our provi- 
sions had been nearly consumed, they would go to 
Astrabad and buy more for us. The Syud affected 
to fall in heartily with this plan, for assured that 
they would not take us to Astrabad, he thought our 
best chance of relief would lie in a letter of his 
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writing ; and with a view to induce them to carry 
this, he spoke as though we had deposited much 
raoney in the hands of our Astrabad friends. 

Our effects were regularly inspected, the Syud 
standing in the midst of them, and expluning the 
nature of each article produced, with the grace of a 
lecturer. " In this bag, I beg leave to state for 
your excellent selves* information, ia pepper j in that, 
ganger and other spices. These are Kerman shawls, 
and those silk scarfs ; and in that bundle are fur^— 
furs for the Khiva market ■" and thus our heavy 
baggage was passed. They appeared disappointed 
at finding pepper where they looked for ducats ; but, 
smd Mohummud Kouli, " now for your private pro- 
perty." The old man was sent to bring in the 
camels, that he might not view the wealth which they 
thought would now see the light, and they crowded 
eagerly round the Syud as he produced two or three 
small boxes from the luggage-bags. One was a small 
medicine-chest : they took out vials, held them to 
the hght, smelt, and slowly returned them, evidently 
not without a suspicion that we were conjurers or 
alchymists. •' And that box ?"— " Also contains 
medicines ;"— -and under that head we passed our 
thermometers, (which they took for bottles) and a 
few small parcels. There remained but one box, in 
which were some papers and books, and a brass astro- 
labe. The papers they could not read, so took the 
Syud's word for their being scraps of poetry, &c. 
g2 
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The books, Engliab and Persian, tfaey nused to their 
foreheads, and kissed, deeming them sacred ones; 
and it was farcical enough to see rascals who were 
robbing us, banding round a volume of " Elphinstone's 
Caubul," and kissing it reverentially. 

B&bek weighed the heavy brass astrolabe in bis 
hand, and, shutting one eye, nodded signiBcantly to 
his opposite neighbour, as if to say, so much weight: 
we hardly satisfied him that it was not gold. " Where 
then is your money ?" said they. " We have one 
hundred and forty tomauns in our girdles." These 
were produced, and the gold pieces were shaken out 
on a cloth. Their countenances brightened at the 
sight, and as for Feerwullee, he was so delighted, 
that he could not help expressing his satisfaction in 
a sort of hysterical chuckle. " You '11 pay Babek 
for the horse he killed on your account ?" — " You 
see what little money we have to take us all the 
way to Hindostan." — " We'll be considerate ; say 
twenty-five tomauns, — he was worth a hundred I — and 
now for my own trouble," said Mohummud Kouli. — 
" You best know what your exertions deserve," re- 
plied the Syud, resignedly. — " PU take five tomauns; 
and, counting out thirty for the deceased horse and 
himself, he made way for the others. B4bek valued 
his labours at eight tomauns. " Give Daoud Nuzzer 
seven, — he came all the way ; and Kourban Kouli. 
— give him six. A tomaun will do for the old man, 
and then there are the other two. Money was takea 
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for two men who were to have joined us, and we were 
relieved altogether of about half our cash. 

The price of the dead horse was sociably divided 
on the spot, and our bundles of clothes were next 
looked into. B4bek wanted an alkhaulik, and the 
red-flowered one would just suit him. Kourban Kouli 
had no jubba ; we could have no possible occasion 
for three, so he took the best, and borrowed the 
Syud's green sash to keep it tight to his body. I 
don't know how far their fancies would have re- 
minded them of wants, had not one of them stumbled 
upon a chess-board : seizing it with a shout, they 
called to the Syud to explain the pieces to them, 
and were presently stretched on the ground, ear- 
nestly engaged in a game of chess. — " We must 
now write for money as well as provisions," said 
the Syud. — " Good," answered Mohummud Kouli, 
looking up from his game, ** write for what 
you please, but a word against us, and * vaik 
shumsheer P — one blow of a sword for you." My 
friend wondered how he could be supposed capable of 
acting in an underhand manner, and then composed 
a letter which he hoped would cause the bearer of it 
to be secured. It was addressed to Ali Khan, Hos- 
sein Kouli Aga, and Hajee Motallib, and it requested 
them ' to send us three hundred tomauns of our money 
in their hands, and also provisions, since our friends 
who had ridden after us, had had occasion to eat all 
our stores.' To Ali Khan, my frieiid added a post- 
script which he looked upon as the very essence of 
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double entendre ; it was founded upon the Khan's 
parting caution to me. and ran thus : " My compa- 
nion is sick, send a little shraub, for all the arrack 
that we had haa Mien to the ground." " Arrack 
(explained the Syud) signifies perspiration as well 
as strong spirit ; and if Ali Khan has any under- 
standing, he will comprehend that we have been bo 
worked, that all the perspiration has, as it were, gone 
out of us." I could hardly conceive that the Khan 
would have perception enough to gather from the 
words written that we were so completely dried up by 
sorrow j but knowing that they would have the let- 
ter read before delivering it, we could only write 
guardedly, and if our friend but guessed our situa- 
tion, there was chance of relief. 

We parted with a thousand courtesies ; they com- 
mending us to the care of Peerwullee, and promising 
to return in five days with money and provision, and 
then to escort us to Khiva. Mohummud Kouli fol- 
lowed us some distance, under pretence of paying 
parting compliments, but in reality with the hope of 
getting my pistols ; — if it was only on a loan, he said ; 
but the Syud took an oath against parting with them, 
and said, " I've sworn it," so he rode off. We had 
now leisure to reflect upon their past treatment of us, 
and to compare opinions as to their probable in- 
tentions. AbdooUah was of opinion that they had 
intended to murder, us, but that he had twice thwarted 
their plans j first by forcibly leading the camels up 
to the oubeh which Peerwullee wished to avoid, and 
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the night before, by sneezing when he saw them con- 
ferring together, — a sure mode of causing people to 
defer what they have on their minda ^ but when we 
asked his advice for the future, he could think of no 
less desperate course than shooting Feerwullee and 
running away with the camels. It was next to a 
certainty that if the party returned they would sell 
us, or take us to Khiva and ^ve us up there as spies ; 
but we were as little able to Iree ourselves from the 
half-captivity in which we were held in the desert by 
one man, as if we had been in the custody of twenty, 
and our only comfort (if comfort it was) was the 
Syud's philosophical motto, which may be translated, 
•' Che sara sara." 

For Uie next two days Feerwullee led us about the 
desert in every direction, flattering himself that we 
did not know which way we were going, and march- 
ing and halting just when it pleased him. The sight 
of a camel in the distance was sufficient to make him 
alter his course, and his object evidently was to keep 
us out of sight till his allies should return. We only 
saw one solitary individual, who, attracted by our 
appearance, came within hail, and shouted out, " I 
must share in that."—-" Oh no," returned Feerwullee, 
" these are guests." This old villain grew positively 
impudent, talked about requiring a brace of slaves, 
and a matter of two hundred tomauns, and hinted 
that we had better make him our friend. We were 
obliged to assist in loading the camels, do easy work, 
for the spice-bags were very heavy, and the beasts 
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having dreadful wounds on their backs, would twist 
their long necks round and gnash their teeth at us 
when we essayed to tighten the loads on them ; the 
effluvia from these animals was most offensive, and I 
confess that I began to despond at the idea of 
slavery among such people. 

The whole of the second day we got no water, and . 
the sun being hot, we began to su^r the misery of 
thirst ; we found indeed a well in the afternoon, but 
the water stank. I could only conceive that Peer- 
wullee had a bladder in his stomach, like a camel, 
for he did not look at all thirsty, but walked doggedly 
on with the leading-string under his arm, scarcely 
vouchsafing a reply to our requests that he would 
seek for an oubeh. At last the choler of my friend 
was roused, as we were being led up and down some 
steep sandhills : preserving with difficulty the equi- 
librium of our panniers, and rising in his seat, he 
launched a torrent of invective at Peerwullee that 
perfectly astounded him. " Hear me, old faithless !" 
were his words; "are we dogs, or Jews, or Ar- 
menians; that you should lead us about like asses 
over your cursed desert, where there is neither herb 
nor water ? Answer me, dog of hell and accursed I 
is this your faith ? Was it for this I held you by 
the beard ? and do you think to come off free ? No, 
by Allah ! if there's a curse in the world : toof ! — I spit 
upon you, you old beast." Just then we got sight of 
some far-off camels, and told Peerwullee to make for 
them. He assured us that they belonged to Jaffer 
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Bis, who were enemies, and would rob us j but being 
curious to see the contrast between their enmity and 
his friendship, we insisted upon his going to them, 
and by using the only argument that prevailed with 
him (threatening to shoot him), we induced him 
to obey ns. We found two tents, belonging to a 
party who were on their march, but they told us of 
an oubeh ten miles off, and by nine at night we 
reached a Jafier B*i camp of forty-five tents, pitched 
in the form of a long horseshoe, under a high ridge 
of sandhills. The space between was nearly filled 
■with camels, old and young, and the whole looked 
very picturesque in the moonlight. The camp was 
called the Gazers oubeh. There was a sound of 
justice in the name Cazee, and we desired to be taken 
to his tent ; hut Peer^tnllee had ascertained that one 
of his own (Otaboi) tribe had married into this one, 
and he had sent on a messenger, he said, to announce 
that we were coming to be guests in his tent, 'lliis 
was a young man, Ai Doguedi by name ; he came 
out and gave us the Khosh Geldin, and at his order 
some rice-milk was sent before us, a young negro 
slave-girl officiating for her mistress, who was sick. 
Having been in a great measure without meat or 
drink for two days, even this sour mess tasted very 
good (so true is the proverb), and as soon as the 
many who came to look at us bad satisfied their 
curiosity and retired, we lay down to sleep outside 
the tent. 

9tb. — Our servaat went to try and seduce the 
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Cazee, but he sang the old song, that we were P?e^ 
wullee's guests. Ai Doguedi, our new host, was 
next sounded ; but though be seemed wilhng to serve 
us, he said that be could not do so in opposition to 
Peerwullee. The latter was anxious to get us away 
again, but bearing that two Astrabad merchants 
were expected in camp, we determined to remwn at 
all events, and sfud (what indeed was the truth) that 
we were unwellfrom broken rest and want of food, 
and that we would remain some days as Ai Doguedi's 
guests to recruit. To the latter we ofered a carte 
Manche for his assistance, and soon had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing that he was rogue enough to deceive 
his friend. We told him that if he wished for the 
merit of serving us, he must send away Peerwullee, 
and detain us a few days ; and this he effected by 
persuading our guide to go in search of Biibek's 
oubeh (where he hinted we shoufd be more safely 
lodged), while he would take us with him to the sta- 
tion they were about to march to. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Sojourn in the Cazee's oubeh — A march with this camp — Arrival of 
Peision mercbaats, through whom a return to Astrabad effected. 

May 10th. — Peerwullee went off early, and we 
were accommodated in the tent of Ai Doguedi. 
The whole day we were subject to the gaze of the 
idle of this oubeh, who would examine every thing 
we had about us: a vest of flannel, which I had 
retained under my Asiatic garb, called forth a shout 
of surprise, and went far to convict me of being a 
- Russian. One old man who seemed to be con- 
sidered an oracle, sat for about ten minutes with 
his chin upon his hand, iixedly staring at us, 
and at last decided that I was talking Roos. 
We assured him that it was Hindoostance, but 
like Hans Van Pelt, he only shook his head; — 
" and there was a general shaking of heads through- 
out the assembly." Still we were not treated with 
aiy particular incivility ; and my friend, with the 
great ability which he possesses of accommodating 
himself to the dispositions of those among whom, he 
chances to be thrown, set himself quietly to create a 
counter-feeling by working on their superstition. 
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He assumed the ur of a puactilious theologian, 
talked about Mecca Shereef^ and took the heads of 
the company to task for their inattention to certain 
prescribed ordinances of the Soonnee creed ; hinting 
that out of such negligences arose the evils which 
enabled infidels (on whom God's curse I) to strike at 
the root of the true faith. The good effect of this 
conduct was immediately apparent, for when he 
produced a large black book upon the orthodox 
forms of devotion, and began gravely to peruse it, 
the whole assembly remained respectfully silent 
until he deigned to look up, and then an old man of 
the party modestly begged a charm for a sick 
camel. 

The women also, when they could spare a moment 
from their many labours, came to satisfy their cu- 
riosity, bringing with them their unweaned children, 
and performing for them, sans ceremonie, all those 
little affectionate oflSces of which mothers are pro- 
digal to their offspring. Many of them were like 
any thing but women ; but whatever case you put a 
woman's heart into, it is always the same, fiill of 
goodness and charity. The mother of our host, 
seeing that I relished but indifferently the sour rice- 
milk offered us in the morning, baked bread, and set 
it before me with fi:<esh milk, and the little n^ro 
slave-girl was continually endeavouring to show us 
kindness. 

This evening, rather to our astonishment, we dis- 
covered that the whole oubeh were very regular in 
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their devotions. The women said their prayers at 
their tents, and most of the men ranged themselves 
in a long file behind the Cazee.* My friend took 
care to be prominent among them, and, when the 
prayer was ended, endeavoured to gain the good 
opinion of the leader, by addressing a few words of 
compliment to him ; but he was interrupted in con- 
sequence of the arrival of the two expected mer- 
chants from Astrabad, whom the Cazee went to 
welcome as his guests. The Syud got a few words 
with one of these after dark, and learned that we 
were reported murdered, and that the sons of Odekka 
were said to be still ranging the desert. 

This proved what we had suspected to be these 
men's intentions ; they had given out a report of our 
murder, to try the effect of the announcement, in 
order that they might sell us if our friends appeared 
resigned to our loss, being prepared at the same time 
to produce us as saved from the attack of the pre- 
tended Jaffer B'i party, in case it should appear that 
we had patrons influential enough to cause annoy- 
ance to their relations on Goorgaun. The certainty 
of this made us determine to risk any thing rather 
than put ourselves in their hands again, and one of 
the least romantic of our schemes was purchasing a 
tent and a few camels, and becoming denizens of the 

* The way in vhich all Mooaelmauns pray together. A leader stands 
out ia front of a file of men, and goes through the motions like afugle- 
inaii. This is a post of honour, and many and bitter are the jealousies 
tbat mingle with the more devout feelings of two rival doctors of divi- 
nity. " Whom do you pray behind f is a question of^n asked. 
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Jaffer B'i, until our fiiendB should take measures 
altogether to release us. 

11th, — -The tents had been partly stripped the 
night before, and with the earUest dawn the whole 
camp was in motion. The tents were struck and 
packed on the roaring camels, the women performing 
nearly all the labour, abusing their beasts and scream- 
ing to each other ; very old women and young- chil- 
dren were stowed away between large felts, and 
balanced by various articles of domestic fiimiture; 
and after half-an-hour of bustle and noise tliat no 
description could give an idea of, we fell in and 
marched away. There were (old and young) six 
hundred camels to the forty-five tents, and two thou- 
sand sheep and goats. We took one line of march, 
and the sheep were driven ahead by themselves. 
The women led the camels on foot, and the men, on 
horses, patrolled on all sides at a great distance. 

Nothing coald well be conceived more wild or 
picturesque than this scene; the gipsy-hke, elfish- 
looking creatures called women, stepping resolutely 
out, leading their strangely-laden camels, by the side 
of which the young ones trotted. We brought our 
camel alongside of the two Persians, who were on 
horseback, and bad a most comforting con&b with 
them. They desired us to enlarge our hearts, and 
eat no sorrow, for that, confident in the virtue of our 
eminent ibrtune, they would engage by the oath of 
our esteemed heads and the life of the Shah, to get 
us out of the hands of these ** dogs without religion." 
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We thought they promised too much, but the voice 
of a friend was cheering, and though they were moat 
raggedly attired, we conceived that it might be dis- 
cretion not to wear good clothes among such a 
people. 

Aga Mohummud Caussim, or as his name was 
shortly pronounced, A' Mo'mud Caussim, the worst 
dressed, but still the most reBpectable-looking of the 
two, assured us that his " House" had used many argu- 
ments to induce him to defer his trip to the desert, 
but that he had felt an irresistible impulse urging 
him from home, and that, " Inshallah," it was not for 
nothing. They were guests they said of the Cazee, 
who for their sakes would serve us as far as lay 
in his power ; and there was something bo hearty in 
the spirit of freemasonry (if I may dignify Sheah- 
ism with the term) with which they set about pro- 
. curing the Syud's release, that we could not help 
feeUng sanguine about the result. Abdoollah, or (as 
he now insisted upon being called among ourselves) 
Meshedee-Norouz, was a changed man : his spirits 
had been broken by hard labour and sorrow, but now 
hia joy knew no bounds. " Hei Kaufirt" was his 
contiQual exclamation, "murdered, they declared usil 
but please God we'll bum the fathers of them yet ;" 
" Ai 1 broder, Jao-e-mun I" " O brother I my life I 
hut get us back to the Hummaum* of Astrabad, 
and if I put foot among your Tooikmuns again, say^ 
' His father was a dog.' " 

• Bkth. 
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We marched about twelve miles noith, but did not 
pitcb tents at our ground, merely setting up two 
pieces of tbe stickwork, and throwing a cloth 
over them, to avoid the hot rays of the sun. Videttes 
were set early in the evening, and except by the oc- 
casional bark of a dog, the deep silence of the camp 
was not broken till dawn, when the tumult of the 
day before drove away every idea of sleep. 

12th. — This day we marched somewhat more than 
twelve miles to between two high ridges of sand, 
where the tents were pitched. With the exception 
of one heavy piece of wood forming the top, that re- 
quired to be held in the mr awhile by four persons, 
the tent was put together by the little negro girl ; 
and as for neatness and comfort these tents surpass 
all others, I may here give a description of them. 

Four pieces of iramework (made of light sticks 
loosely pivoted on each other, so that they may be 
drawn out, or together, at pleasure*) are set up in a 
circle of twelve feet diameter, place being left for the 
lintels of a wooden door. To the top of this frame 
are tied the ends of many long pliant sticks, which 
bend up in the shape of a dome, and are fixed in a 
circular hoop of wood, which forms the top and the 
chimney of the tent. Over this skeleton work are 
laid large cloths of thick black felt : they are ndsed 
on forked sticks, tied round the dome, and kept close 
by a broad band which goes round the centre of the 
whole. Not a pin or a pole is required for these 

* Like the toy of moveable soldiera, or ladies' " bxj scisson." 
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tents, they are roomy, and a defence against all 
weathers, and one is no more than a load for a 
camel. 

I certainly think that a hint might be taken from 
the Toorkmuns in this particular, and that tents some- 
thing after this fashion might be contrived, better 
adapted for military purposes than those which we 
use. A large camp could be pitched in a small 
space, be better defended, and not so easily set on 
fire ; felts will burn to tinder rather than Uaze, and 
they are in a great degree waterproof. In India 
especially, where troops frequently arrive at stations 
at which there are no quarters for them, these tents 
would be invaluable ; soldiers might be out at all 
seasons under such covering. 

This evening the Syud went in the company of our 
Persian friends to see the Cazee : he appealed to this 
elder in the name of their common religion, desiring 
him not to forget that a Cazee was a man selected, 
for his superior knowledge and sanctity, to see justice 
done ; assuring htm that we had not been taken in a 
chuppao, but that we had come to Goorgaun as guests, 
and consequently that none of Orauz Kouli's con- 
nexions were justified in constraining our inchnations. 
The Persians not only corroborated these as- 
sertions, but declared that our friends, hearing that 
we had been prevented from going to Khiva, were 
aoxious for our return to Astrab^, andhad solicited 
^^Item to leave their homes some days sooner than had 
■•een their intention, in order to find us and escort us 

VOL. I. H 
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back. The Cazee was perhaps aware that hie guests 
were stretching a point, but still they were hie guests, 
and he felt bound to attend to their wishes. Peiiu^ 
too the Syud's speech roused a dignified feeling in 
him. He expressed a willingness to see justice done 
us, and after the Syud had talked our case over with 
the Persians and him, it was reBolved that one of our 
new allies should set out for Astrabad on the morrow, 
and apprize our friends there of our situation ; but, to 
our great disappointment, early next morning came 
Peerwullee, bringing with him a boy, the son (he 
said) of Babek. This be thought would show that 
he had found the oubeh, but he was much discon- 
certed when we told him that we felt ourselves so 
comfortable where we were, that we would remain. 
He protested loudly against the breach of TooAmun 
honour in those who would escort our messenger, and 
his departure was accordingly stayed. StUl Peerwullee 
could not force us away, so he sent off the boy widi 
intelligence, and remained to keep watch over us. 

We had gained considerably upon the good opinion 
of this oubeh, a circumstance of which our Persian 
fiiends apprized us operating greatly in our favour. 
We learned that ill-blood existed between the Otabois 
and Jaffer Bis, in consequence of a quarrel of which 
I shall presently speak ; and the Syud, with a spirit 
worthy of Machiavel, set himself to increase this feel- 
ing. Whenever a party assembled round us (and it 
was not often tbat we were alone), he commenced an 
attack upon Peerwullee, lamenting that a MooseU 
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maun, and a Toorkmun, should behave bo villao- 
ously, shaming his rehgion, and bringing the bospi* 
tality of his countrymen into reproach. " !£," he 
used to say, " you had not yourselves known the 
cowardly spirit of the Otabois, you might not believe 
that they named you Jaffer Bis as those who wished 
to rob and miuder us I Ullah I that such men should 
call themselves Mooselmauns I" — He talked much 
of the dignity of the Prophet, (upon whom Grod's 
peace!) as violated in the person of his 'descendant, 
and of the sure vengeance that would follow ; at 
other times, he uttered hard Arabic sentences, calcu- 
lated to increase his hearers* veneration for his cha- 
racter as a holy and learned man ; and with such 
effect did he play the latter part, that he had to use 
an entire deer-skin in writing charms for the 
prosperous increase of man and beast. To the 
Persians the Syud addressed the epithet of •' broder- 
e-deen-ee" (brother in religion), grieving for every 
hour spent in the society of dogs who worshipped 
the three first caliphs, upon whom might all due 
curses remain! 

Abdoollah and I, not to be idle, practised a Uttle 
physic, and affected an interest in the health of the 
children. One lucky cure of inflamed eyes caused 
my fame to spread so rapidly through the camp, that 
fiom every tent sick were produced. We were asto- 
nished at the great prevalence of disease: in the 
whole oubeh there were few . whose eyes were not 
partially affected ; there were some bad cases of 
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ophthalmia, a stone-blind old woman, and a raving 
madman. Cutaneous disorders and rheumatisio 
seemed to be common, and we saw cases of leprosy 
and elephantiasis. One child was brought to us who 
was a most extraordinary object : on his legs and 
arms large excrescences of bone had formed ; they 
were covered like the other bones with flesh, and the 
veins were carried over them : the child's health and 
spirits did not seem to be afiected, and he had the use of 
his limbs. The mother of this hobgobhn wished me 
to work an immediate cure upon him, but I made 
him over to the Syud, who gave him a promissory 
charm at two months' date ; and AbdooUah, calcu- 
lating that we should be free or disposed of before 
then, promised the old blind woman a recovery at the 
same period. We gained over all the women, who, 
to do them justice, were grateful for the apparent 
interest we took in their ofl^pring. Some brought 
presents of Koussouk, a root like a radish, but very 
sweet, which is found in the desert^ and which the 
Toorkmuns dry in the sun, and eat as a dainty. The 
mother of our host, whose heart I had won with an 
embrocation of hot vinegar for her lumbago, begged 
me to remain her guest for any period, rather than 
go with PeerwuHee, of whom she expressed her bad 
opinion by a very significant gesture. This old lady 
and I conversed after the manner of Inkle and Yarico, 
and managed to understand each other admirably, as 
our signs were chiefly used to express civilities. The 
little negro-girl, who having lately been bought in 
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Persia, understood the language of that country, used 
to listen to Peerwullee's conversations and translate 
them to us ; and little as the Tartar ladies are said 
to guide their husbands' actions, we found that they 
were not without a share of that indirect influence 
which the soft sex every where exercise over the 
lords of the creation. 

The great thing in our favour was, that it was 
more to the advantage of these men to serve us than 
to injure us ; and as no people are more keenly 
alive to their interests, they suflered themselves to 
be persuaded that we were ill-used persons. The 
Cazee was completely brought round to our side. 
He was at first scrupulous about receiving any fa- 
vour, but it was thought expedient to get the better 
of his delicacy, and we were able to persuade him to 
accept a turban for himself, scarfs for his two wives' 
a sash for his son, and one or two other articles, 
worth in all about fifteen tomauns. As he could 
read and write, he had acquired that consequence 
which the ignorant generally give toa man of extra 
learning, and he had beside a strong party of rela- 
tions, who were disposed, for kindred-sake, to suit 
their own wishes to his. He was the best Toork- 
mun specimen we met with, a mild kind-hearted old 
man, and in spite of their unwillingness to allow an 
authority above their own, looked up to by the ma- 
jority of the camp. Every spring, he said, a party 
went to the Attruk river to sowjowgan* and melon- 
seed on the alluvial banks ; a set were then about to 

• Molcus gorghum (jawarree). 
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go, but he would delay their departure, and do his 
best to send us with them: if not, the Persians 
should go and work our release at Astrabad. 

Peerwullee had a hard time of it, for he had only 
one stanch ally in the camp (another Otaboi who 
lived next tent to us, and who^ to render him justice, 
proved his clanship by showing us particular enmity) j 
he felt that the JaSer Bis did not like him, and not 
knowing how we became acquainted vith his conver- 
sations, he superstitiously thought that the Syud 
could read his thoughts. A dozen times was he 
frightened into consenting to our return to Astrabad^ 
but as often did he retract again, and unravel the 
webs which he caused our friends to weave with bo 
much industry, by starting a fresh difficulty. His 
object was to g^n time, but the sowing party, who 
were anxious to be gone, became angry at his in- 
consistency, and frankly said that if he did not make 
up his mind they would depart, and take the Persians 
with them, since the latter at least were free to come 
and go, and they could not prevent their telhug what 
story they pleased at Astrabad. Peerwullee was 
alarmed, but still not quite persuaded. Seeing what 
a favourable effect onr presents had produced, we de- 
termined to establish our character by getting the 
Cazee to give us the honour of his company at dinner. 
There were difficulties in the way of this, for it was 
the part of our host to give the feast ; and though he 
was inclined to assist us from motives of personal 
interest, he wished to do it in his own way, and was 
rather impatient of the Cazee's interference. His 
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jealousies howevet were happily got the better of, 
and we persuaded him to kill a sheep, and provide a 
hag of rice, the merchants engaging to bring him a 
a plentiful supply if he did not himself accompany us 
to Astrabad, where, they hinted, there would be 
better things than rice for him. We took care to 
have it known what guest we expected, and, after 
Bunset prayers, to receive the Cazee and some of his 
most intimate friends with as much ceremony as we 
could throw into our manner ; for the more honour we 
showed him, the greater of course was the reflection of 
it iipon ourselves. I say we, because I was a party 
conceroed, not that I took by any means a prominent 
part io the ceremonies. The Cazee hardly noticed 
the very humble salute that I made him by crossing 
my hands upon my breast and bowing, and I was glad 
to take a low seat, and leave the labour of entertaining 
him to one so well versed as the Syud in all the mi- 
nutise of etiquette. Little is needed among Toork- 
mans, but the Cazee had travelled into Mawara-oon- 
nnhr, and studied three years at Bokhara Shereef, 
and was not to be treated a fordinatre. 

We Were in all a party of eighteen. A little pre- 
liminary conversation was carried on before the pilau 
was brought, in which the Syud displayed his own 
learning, without detracting from that of the Cazee. 
He produced his book upon the Sooanee forms of 
devotion, and in remarking upon one ordinance, 
gave a long Arabic quotation that absolutely struck 
the party dumb. The Cazee turned the book all 
ways, dipped into parts of it with pretended intimacy. 
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and then* returning it with reverence, sfud with a 
modest sigh, that he was a poor Cazee, but his 
faster ! — ^his father had corrected a book from be^n- 
ning to end 1 The Syud with great skill drew out 
the old man's small stock of knowledge, leading off 
with one of those scraps of poetry with which every 
one who has been where Persian is spoken is 
familiar, and leaving him to finish it, so that the old 
man at last conceived that he really had studied to 
some purpose, and his little eyes brightening up, he 
began to look most kindly on my friend. Nous 
autres, we sat upon our heels in a circle, wonder- 
struck at the discourse of two such wits, but longing 
for the introduction of less intellectual food, the 
savoury steams of which were occasionally blown in 
upon us. There was little ceremony about the meal ; 
pilau was brought in large wooden bowls, into which 
hands were thrust as soon as the Cazee had said 
BismiUah I and there was nothing left in them to 
show that the food was not approved of. A large 
bicker of sour camels* milk went round, from which all 
drank, and then the Citzee said an Arabic grace, all 
raising their palms the while, and stroking down 
their beards at the conclusion of it. The Cazee re- 
tired as he had come, and the Persians, who accom- 
panied him to his tent, assured us that he had formed 
a most favourable opinion of the Syud. 

I6th. — -This morning, what with promises and 
threats, Peerwullee was persuaded to consent to our 
return to Astrabad. The Syud took him in the 
mood before the Cazee, but there he jilted us again, 
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saying doggedly, that we were the guests of his 
friends as well, and that he must hear from them be- 
fore he consented to our departure. The Cazee 
reasoned with him, but to very little purpose, and he 
appeared likely to get the better of us, when the 
Syud exclaimed with a solemn but impassioned man- 
ner, " Well then, it is evident that this is a man 
without faith or religion, and therefore I'll bare my 
head, and hold up my hands, and curse him, and his 
family, camels, mares, and sheep, and all that does, 
or ever will belong to him. Cazee — do you say 
Ameen I " PeerwuUee's superstition was not proof 
against this ; he hastened to deprecate such a hor- 
rible list of calamities, and, kissing the Syud's hands, 
declared himself willing to act as he wished. They 
gave him no time to recover himself, but wrote a 
paper, which he signed in presence of the Cazee and 
the number of witnesses required by the Mohum- 
mudau law. It acknowledged that we were free 
agents, and in it Peerwullee agreed to accompany us 
to Astrabad, and in no respect to thwart our wishes. 
For this we wi-ote that, out of our esteem for Peer- 
wullee, we would not demand back any part of the 
money which we had paid him to take us to Khiva, 
and that we would not detain him or his camels at 
Astrabad. There was no lack of distrust on either 
side, but we took each other's professions for no more 
than they were worth ; and our object of getting 
away was accomplished. We at once hired three 
horses from Ai Doguedi, and engaged him to accom- 
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pftny Feerwullee, lest he should make off with our 
baggage. It was arranged that we should set out 
that very night, as soon as the moon rose, and the 
Cazee invited us to a farewell dinner. To give 
colour to the story of their having been sent for us, 
the Persians left such of their wares as they had not 
disposed of under their host's charge, and prepared 
to accompany us, we agreeing to indemnify them for 
all loss. Peerwullee and Ai Doguedi were sent off 
at once with the heavy bi^gage, and we made small 
packages of our silks and shawls, which we fastened 
behind our saddles. 

The Cazee's party was a small one, composed of 
ourselves, the Persians, and two of his own relations, 
whom he sdd he had selected, with three other trust- 
worthy persons, to be of the sowing party. It was 
probable, he said, that a party was on the look>out 
for us, but that if they attempted to take us, those 
whom he had mentioned would resist them. The 
Jaffer Bis being so much more powerful a tribe than 
the Otabo'is, he thought that the latter would be cau- 
tious of commencing a feud ; but he frankly told us, 
that if, in the event of a dispute, we struck the first 
blow, the consequences would rest with us, for that 
a feud between tribes was not a thing hghtly to be 
engaged in. We assured him that we were most 
peaceably disposed, and desired nothing more than 
a safe return to Astrabad, at which he begged us to 
fall to, and eat our fill before the moon rose upon us. 
We tasted cooppook (whipped camels' milk), a thick 
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and pleasantly acid drink ; the pilau was very good, 
and our host most anxious that we should do justice 
to it, but the idea of getting away almost deprived 
me of appetite. We took a most friendly leave of 
our kind patron, and then bidding grateM &rewell 
to the family of Ai Doguedi (not forgetting the 
negro slave-girl), we mounted our horses, and rode 
out a short distance from the camp, when we halted 
till the escort party assembled. 

There was just light enough to distinguish the 
figures of those who rode up from diiferent parts of 
the camp : as during our stay we had become fami- 
liar with most of the men's faces, we were anxious 
to know who accompanied us ; presently the moon 
shone out, and we thought we had reason to be 
satisfied with the selection. Some carried imple. 
ments for breaking the ground, the largest of which 
was a long thick piece of wood, to which was after- 
wards fastened a wooden share. We distinguished 
the three men mentioned by the Cazee, in conse- 
quence of their being well mounted and armed, as 
were his two relations. Our Persian allies looked 
most valiant, with their long matchlocks and innu- 
merable cartouch- boxes, and Abdoollah declared that 
we might snap our fingers at any Otaboi party. We 
rode at a brisk pace till daybreak, when we baited for 
prayers, and slept for two hours. We found a pud- 
dle of rain-water some miles beyond, and almut two 
in the afternoon halted for three hours at a ruined 
mud fort. What had been the ditch was cut into 
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separate reservoirs for rain-water, and there was a 
well close by, the water of which lay bo near to the 
surface, that, lying on my face, I was able to take 
some up in the palm of my hand. It was not till 
the ToorkiDuns asked us for food that we found our- 
selves to be unprovided with any, and we wete 
obliged not only to disappoint them, but to beg some 
oil-cake which they had. Continuing our march till 
dark, we halted where there was plenty of grass and 
a pool of water, and lay down to sleep ; but our rest 
was broken after two hours, and we marched on till 
dawn the next morning, halted half an hour to graze 
our horses, and then rode on agiun till eight, when 
we arrived at the bank of the river Attnik. 

The Caspian was not within view, but we were 
told that the coast of it was eight miles or so to our 
righL For nearly twelve miles before we came to 
the Attruk, the ground which we rode over was 
sprinkled with little white shells, such as are com- 
monly found on a sea-shore. The Toorkmuns said 
these shells had been deposited eight years before by 
an inundation of the sea, of which there were marks 
two or three miles still further inland. The sky was 
clear, and the sun very hot, but thirsty as we were, 
we could not drink the slimy water of the Attruk ; 
therefore setting up a cloth on guns and spears, we 
made shade enough for our heads, and lay down. 
The Toorkmuns, I think, have the faculty of sleep- 
ing and waking when they choose: those who ac- 
companied us were like dead men the moment their 
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heads touched the ground, and, awaking after two 
hoars* sleep that would have given any body else a 
brain-fever, exposed as we were to a hot sun, they 
shook themselves, and, yoking a camel to their rude 
plough, began to break ground, and to throw in seed 
as the fiirrows were opened. Peerwullee, whom we 
had passed on the road, came up after nooa ; he 
thought that we should only travel as far as Attruk 
under escort of the sowing party, and was at his 
wit's end when he saw that five of them were about 
to go on with us. " What have I done," he ex- 
claimed, " that five Jaffer Bis should step in between 
ine and my guests?" lamenting as if he had been 
engaged in the most laudable work possible. Ai 
Doguedi too, who was not aware of the extent of the 
Cazee's plan, was out of humour because he had not 
been let into the secret, so that we did not expect 
that he would take great pains to bring Peerwullee 
to the JaflFer B'i camp on Goorgaun, to which our 
Persian friends proposed taking us ; however our 
great object was to get back to Astrabad ; so saying 
a few promising words to Ai Doguedi, and taking 
civil leave of the sowers, we forded the Attruk, and 
rode on south. 

It was four in the afternoon when we lefl the> 
Attruk ; we slept for two hours in the early part of 
the night, but rain coming on, we continued our 
journey. Our road now lay for the most part over 
&ne grass land : it rained incessantly all night, and 
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we were thoroughly soaked, but the sight of the 
Elborz mountains, Meshedee-Norouz said, made him 
feel quite comfortable. The camp we looked for had 
changed ground, and we kept along the Goorgaun 
some distance in search of it. This gave us an op- 
portunity of observing how thickly the Toorkmuns 
were encamped upon its banks. Our Persian fiiends 
seemed to be known by every body, and from several 
of the oubehs which we passed, acquaintances came 
out to speak to them. They seemed surprised to see 
us, and congratulated us on our safety,, for the report 
of our murder was very general, and on asking the 
news from Astrabad, my companion had the satisfac- 
tion of learning that the Vuzeer had declared the kill- 
ing a Syud to be an atrocious act. 

When we this time forded the Goorgaun, the water 
was deep : half our saddles were under water, and 
not only were our great boots filled, but our mer- 
chandise was wetted and damaged. The name of 
our friend's friend was WuUee : he was out, but we 
were kindly received by his wife, a lai^e good-natured 
looking woman, who was superintending a dozen 
girls, most of them with marriage caps on, who were 
seated carding wool. A large fire was made on the 
hearth, and we sat down by it to dry ourselves, while 
a caldron of rice-milk was being boiled. Meshedee- 
Norouz, in a fit of extravagant happiness, produced 
two cakes of sugar (all that remained of our store) 
and threw them into the boiling mess ; upon which 
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the S^ud heard oae of our escort say to his compa- 
nion, " He is an Elchee."* This is a trifling inci- 
dent, but it shows how watchfiil a traveller should be 
in these countries, where hia every action is com- 
mented upon. Two cakes of sugar were actually of 
no great value, but to Toorkmuns, who seldom 
thought of tasting such a refined sweet, the throwing 
them unconcernedly into a mess of rice-milk, appeared 
to argue great wealth on our part. 

When Wullee came in, we hired three horses from 
him, for Ai Dogucdi had stipulated that his were to 
be taken no further, doubtless not without good rea- 
son. When a Toorkmun sells a horse to one of his 
own people, he specifies (if necessary) the places it ia 
not to be taken to, and if the buyer neglects the 
caution, and the animal is claimed at any one of them, 
the loss is hia own. But if the seller does not warn 
a purchaser against any place, and the horse is there 
proved a stolen one, he must refund the purchase- 
money. This ia very like Yorkshire. 

Having refreshed, and partly dried ourselves, we 
gave presents to our Jaffer Bi guards, and started for 
Astrabad, under escort of our host Wullee and our 
two Persian friends. The distance from where this 
camp was pitched to the town was about fifteen miles ^ 
but owing to the badness and narrowness of the paths 
that we followed through the wood, the ride occupied 
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US nearly five hours and a half. Our short rest had 
only served to tighten our muscles, and make us 
sensible of our fatigue ; we were all so stiff and 
wearied that we could with difficulty keep our sad- 
dles, and when we reached the house of A' Mo*oiud 
Caussim, we threw ourselves upon the floor, and 
slept till noon the next day. 

Hossein Kouli Aga, we learned, and Hajee Mo- 
tallib, were out in the desert searching for us. On 
the evening of the day after our return they came 
in, both looking very much the worse for their jour- 
ney, having been (they declared) sis days in the 
saddle, half the time in rain. Poor old Hajee Mo- 
tallib looked quite hideous ; for not having bad an 
opportunity of dyeing his beard for some days, it 
had become piebald — deep orange upon grey stumps. 
His eyes were bloodshot, water was dropping from 
every part of him, and the fatigue had caused bis 
old bones to ache so, that when be sat down to have 
his wet boots taken off, every pull called forth a deep 
groan. Both our friends were at first much in the 
humour in which Juliet's nurse returned, afler her 
fatigue in her charge's service: they said we had 
been precipitate in leaving the party that Orauz 
Kouli sent to serve us, flinging away our money to 
relieve ourselves from an imaginary danger, bringing 
a bad name on our friends, and causing them to 
fatigue themselves to death for us. We coaxed them 
a Uttle, and when they had dried and refreshed them- 
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selves, succeeded in restoring them to good humour, 
and convinced them that we had been very fortunate 
to escape from Buch rascally hands upon any tenns. 

Istakour, we learned, had actually brought our 
letter. On the receipt of it, Hossein Kouli Aga 
and the old Hajee had ridden out to Goorgaun, and 
interrogated Orauz Kouli, who assured them that 
his kinsmen had gone to our rescue. Not satisfied 
with this (they said), they took two or three Toork- ■ 
muns as a guard, and rode to Istakour's oubeh ; 
but unable to gain ftirther intelligence of us, they 
returned to Orauz Kouli's camp, and there met 
Mohunmiud Kouli, who gave them our letter re- 
questing that money and provisions might he sent to 
us. The pith of the postscript was lost upon them, 
but suspecting something wrong from the whole tenour 
of our epistle, they were about to set out again in 
search of us, when they learned that we were coming 
to Astrabad with a party of Jaffer Bis. They still 
seemed inclined to believe Orauz Kouli's professions, 
and stated their conviction that the man's kinsmen 
had blackened his face by acting entirely against the 
spirit of his orders; but Ali Khan would not allow 
them to ex.press a good opinion of their friend. 
" The Toorkmuns," he said, " were all unbelievers and 
rascals, and no doubt Orauz Kouli was at the bottom of 
the plot, if it did not originateon this side of the border, 
and the only way to recover our property, would be 
to seize that arch-deceiver and sell him for what we 
had been robbed of." This advice, we saw, was very 
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displeasing to Hossein Kouli Aga, so we begged 
' that the matter might rest till Ai Doguedi should 
arrive with what remained of our merchandise ; and 
as the Khan's zeal was grounded on the vanity of lus 
great foresight, his tone moderated when he had ob- 
tained a sufficiency of credit for it, and we all dined 
very sociably together. 

Inaction, after the great labour of the last few 
days, threw us all upon our backs : Meshedee-Norouz 
and I took fevers, and the Syud complained of a 
general indisposition, that had turned hia hver into 
water, drawn his intestines tight to his back, and 
otherwise caused an unprecedented revolution in bis 
system. Bat the hot bath recovered us all. On the 
second morning after our return, my friends made 
the hummaum private for me, and to tbis 
kindness I owed my recovery. The bath however 
into which I had been admitted, was shut up for 'a 
week, in consequence of the defilement it had wider- 
gone, and even the kindness of my friends was not 
altogether proof against their prejudice. I was 
strictly enjoined, when in the bath, not to toucli the 
doors with my hand, but to call the scrubber when 
I would be let out, &c., and the barber came to me 
for an eitraordinary gratuity, for having shaved my 
head in direct violation of his religious principle- 

On a second occasion when I made use of this 
luxury, a regular turmoil was excited ; for the wife 
of one of the little great men at the place protested 
agfunst Ali Khan's right to introduce an infidel into 
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the public bath, and threatened to withdraw her 
patronage altogether from it. Several lady friends 
added their protests to hers, and some of the moBt 
Bcrupulous men took the advice of their head MoolUl, 
as to what degree of impurity the htunmaum had 
contracted in consequence of my visit, and how many 
days might be considered sufficient for its purification. 
The MooUa, though a bigoted man, knew the law in 
this instance, and decided that as there was much 
more than the requisite length, breadth, and depth 
of water in the cistern, I could not defile it ; and 
that with regard to the walls, such parts as I had 
touched, might be made clean by dashing water on 
.them. Our kind friend the Khan was. very indig- 
nant at the fiifis made, and, protesting that his towns- 
men were unlearned asses, declared that I should 
bathe whenever I had a mind to do so ; but though 
the Moolla's verdict exculpated me, I thought it 
hest to avoid offending any body, and did not go 
again. 

MooUa Nusr Oollah, who propounded the law in 
my favour, had a special care for his own conscience; 
for coming to visit his old friend the Syud a few days 
after, he expressed a wish to see a thermometer. 
I took down one and gave it him, and he regarded it 
with much interest ; but on returning it, he went to 
a small reservoir, and washed his hands, lest, as he 
told the Syud, anv moisture might have been on 
mme when I gave him the instrument. The eldest 
son of the heir-apparent to the throne of Persia is 
iS 
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80 bigoted a man, that on his receiTing as presents 
a gold chronometer and a Tclvet chair, he ordered 
them to be purified by immersion in water. But 
beibre I say more about Persian manners, I votild 
devote a chapter to a few remarics on the inbabitrnts 
of the desert, the many accomits which we received 
regarding whom, we were able to correct by what 
we ourselves observed among them. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

DeKiiptife and Political Remarks concerning the Tribes of the 
Caspian Desert. 

The Toorkmims are like other wandering tribes, 
fond of the Dame of some virtues, but little inchoed 
to follow the spirit of them at a sacrifice of their 
own interests. They profess the Soonnee Mohum- 
mndan religion, but if they ever had a real regard 
for any feeling other than superstition, avarice has 
superseded it. They are in many cases guided 
more by old custom than by the ordinances of the 
Mohummudan law, though they are glad of a text 
which they can turn to their own purposes, and they 
give great latitude to the one which authorizes them 
to make war upon Kaufirs. This has by degrees 
become so common a term with them, that they apply 
it to every body but themselves : according to the 
" Soonna," they may make slaves of unbelievers : 
they look upon a Sheah in a worse light than a Jew 
or a Christian ; but in times when admitted infidels 
are scarce, they will not scruple to lay hands on 
foreigners of their own sect. By the law of Bokhara, 
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the chief Blave-mart, a man brought there as a 
captive, vho professes himself a Soonnee, must 
prove himself 8uch by four known Soonnee vouchers, 
whom he is little likely to find at no warning and far 
from his home. Some of the most scrupulous Bok- 
harians are averse to purchasing a man who declares 
himself to be of the true faith, and Soonnees of other 
nations tell you, that the Toorkmuns, when they 
c^ture a stout man who persists in declaring him- 
self orthodox, will prick his tongue so that he cannot 
articulate, and sell him in that state in the bazaar ; 
or beat him dreadfully, till he is inclined, as the 
least of evils, to deny his futh, and suffer himself to 
be sold as an infidel. Such men never can become 
truly religious, for the greater the heresy of their 
neighbours, the greater must be their profit. 

One Nu&auli Shah, a Soonnee Derveish, related 
to us how he was once taken prisoner by a party of 
Toorkmuns, when travelling in company with two 
Affghauns. His companions made instant declara- 
tion of their &ith, but this so little satisfied their 
captors, that they nearly beat them to death, cursing 
them for impostors, and the Derveish considered 
that he saved his life by professing himself a Sheah. 
He was taken to Bokhara, and, not being robust, was 
sold cheap to a Jew there. Shortly lifter, he ob- 
tained his release in a manner which is sufficiently 
illustrative of Eastern modesty to deserve relation. 
Ameer Hyder (Toora), was then king at Bokhara, 
and the Derveish, following him to the mosque one 
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Friday, took an opportunity, after prayers, of mount- 
ing the pulpit from which the MooU&s lecture, and of 
haranguing the congregation to the following pur- 
pose: — " There are two qualities required for the 
good of men in this world ; when you find them united 
in one person, reverence and serve that person as 
God has conunanded. — What are those two qualities ? 
— the first is, the faculty of perfectly understanding 
the Koran ; the second, the ability rightly to ex- 
pound its ordinances, and to cause them to be 
obeyed. I have travelled into many countries, but 
have Mily found one such man : that man is — Ameer 
Hyder." Palpable as was this flattery, it did not 
disgust the king, for on returning to his palace, he 
sent for the Derveish, who, on being led to the 
presence, told his story so well, that the Shah ex- 
claimed, *' Let my friends come forward to ransom 
this man of God." The obsequious courtiers, eager 
to merit such a title, on the spot made a subscription, 
which not only purchased the holy man's liberty, but 
lefl him a handsome surplus, and the king was very 
gracious to him so long as he remmned at Bokhara. 
The introduction of the Mooselmaun religion 
among the Toorkmuns has caused some of them to 
belie their ancestors. There are those among them 
who (I know not, nor could they well explain, how) 
call themselves descendants of Abu Bukr, and as- 
sume the honorary title of Muklidoom. Others, 
who trace their descent from Omar, call themselves 
Shaikhs, and those who conceive themselves to be 
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descended from the third Caliph, Oosmui, take the ' 
Buraame of Atta (the Turkish for father). These 
holy men are all called Syuds, for the Toorkmiins do 
not discriminate between the descendants of the 
Prophet and those of their great Caliphs ; they are 
not expected to fight, except in religious war, their 
duty being to make up quarrels between individuals 
and tribes. One who says his prayers often, and 
who does not smoke, they call a Soofiee. They are 
all very fond of smoking, but those who affect pecu- 
liar sanctity refrain. 

My friend the Syud, at the time when we were in 
the Cazee's oubeh, was whiffing away, with great 
zest, from an old wooden bowl topped by an earthen 
cup, when the women of the tent inquired wonder- 
ingly how a man who had been to Mecca could 
smoke. He assured them that, on the contrary, all 
smoked at Mecca, and then, to do away with any 
bad impression that might have remained on their 
minds, he produced a piece of old cloth, which he 
gave out in shreds, with great solemnity, as part of 
the tapestry of the Caaba :• this, he afterwards told 
me with much glee, was a piece of a coat given him 
by an Armenian friend at Tabreez. 

I do not know with whom originated a law that is 
in existence at Bokhara to prevent smoking. The 
penalty is a disgracefiil one, the offender of whom it 
is judged proper to make an example, being seated 

* The haii^nga of the Caaba are changed aimuall}-, and the old 
cloths are cut up and given to the pilgrims. 
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on an ass, and led through the city with his pipe 
tied about his neck. In points of Mohummudan 
law, the Oosbegs profess to be guided by the opiniouB 
of the Oolema of Constantinople, but a year or two 
ago, when a Moolla of that capital came to Bokhara 
with his pipe, and set himself to reason his Soonnee 
brethren out of what appeared to him an absurd 
prejudice, bordering upon the dogma of the Waha- 
bees,* there was talk of opening his mouth from ear 
to ear, and he was glad to take himself off. The 
Affghauns have partly borrowed this conceit from 
their northern neighbours, and the scrupulous among 
them will only use the weed in the form of snuff, of 
which they take immoderate quantities. Few of 
them know why there is a restriction on the indul- 
gence ; they can hardly apprehend any intoxicating 
effects from using it, as an Asiatic would smoke for 
a week without feeling dizzy, and the only thing at 
all like a reason for disapproving of it we afterwards 
heard from an Affghaun MooUa, who travelled with 
Us from Heraut to Kandahar. " It is written in the 
traditions," he argued, " that the blessed Prophet 
(on whom be God's peace I) said, ' He who makes 
himself like to those of another tribe, becomes as one 
of that tribe." Now, as Sheahs, Hindoos, and Jews, 
all smoke, we by smoking should assimilate ourselves 
to them, — which God forbid!" The Toorkmuns 

* The followers of Abd-el-Wahab, the John Knox of the East, who 
strict!; foibad the rerormed Mooselmauna either to smoke tobacco or 
to wear silk. 
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have got bold of this text, and use it as an apology 
for selling Affghauns and Hazaurefast because they 
are like the Persians. 

The Toorkmuns capture many beautiful women 
in Persia, but prefer making money by selling them 
in the markets of Khiva and Bokhara, to taking 
them to wife. The women of pure Tartar Wood are 
proud of it, and ill-dtsposed to share their lords with 
strangers, so that, for the sake of peace, a man will 
content himself with a wife or two of his own race. 
" Women!" said a Toorkmun female, in allusion to 
the Persian girU ; " do you call those thin-skinned 
daughters of the devil — women f" 

The condition of these poor captives must he 
very wretched, torn from their homes, and taken 
under every indignity and suffering through the 
desert, to be sold in the Oosbeg markets. Tlie 
following anecdote, though told A /a Person, I 
believe to be true: the relater was a young man 
of respectable family, who Hvcd at Meshed, and I 
give the story in his words. " When Ameer Hyder 
died, I was sent, I beg to state, with the Elchee 
who went to carry Hussan Ali Meerza's condole- 
ment to the royal family at Bokhara. The day after 
our arrival at the city, I strolled out into the bazaar 
with a man of the Mehmaundar's,* and passing 
down the street, saw that it was lined on either side 
with groups of men and women. It did not at first 
strike me that they were prisoners, for every thing 

♦ Host. 
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was new to me ; but on a remark of my companion's, 
I stayed to observe them, and then my heart turned 
within me, for they were of my own country and 
religion, and lotted like beasts, to be sold to worse 
than infidels. I could do nothing, — nothing but 
curse their oppressors, — so I very sorrowiully took 
my way home again. At the head of the bazaar 
I once more stopped, to watch a bargain that an 
Oosbeg was driving for a very beautiftd Persian 
girl ; so beautiful, I beg leave to state, that I have 
not seen her like. A neck a cubit long; — eyes, 
large as — this cup (taking up firom the table one 
which helped him to a simile) : her tears fell like 
the nun in spring, and she was altogether so lost in 
grie^ that she appeared bereft of her senses. Her 
master treated her with the grossest brutality, 
making her rise and uncover herself, that her 
intended purchaser might see the beauties of her 
person. Once he rudely snatched the veil from off 
her, and God is witness 1 that when from shame she 
crossed her arms over her bosom, he cut her on the 
back with a whip to make her withdraw them: 
fiirther, what shall I say ? — my heart burned, and 
I became as nothing ; but I was powerless, a 
stranger, and without the means to ransom her.— 
* Inshallah,' a day will come 1 " 

Sometimes a Toorkmun allows the power of 
beauty to prevail over hia love for lucre, and he 
takes a foreign prisoner to wife, but there are 
objections again to this, in the very arbitrary laws 
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that they have in regard to their progeny. A 
Toorkmun may &ee hia captive, but his issue by 
her, and their descendants, bear for ever the name 
of Koul (literally slave), though they live among, 
and on general tenns of equality with, the Begs, or 
free-bom. Among the Kouls again there are gentle 
and simple: the bod of a foreign woman by a 
Toorkmun &ther is merely a Koul, but for the child 
of a slave married to a slave, there is an inferior 
designation, Ddgmah. As there is no outward 
difference between Eegs and Kouls, a stranger 
would not know one fixnn the other, except perhaps 
that he might guess, irom the thicker beard or 
handsomer features of a man, that he had not the 
honoxu- to come altogether of a beardless and nose- 
less race. 

In speaking of a Koul, a man will say, Koul-e 
Otaboi, Koul-e Eelgh'i, &c. ; the term is not one of 
more reproach than peasant is with us, but the Too)^- 
muns of unmixed descent do not from old prejudice 
intermarry with them, and rettun certain privileges, 
the greatest of which extends even to the life of a 
Koul, which an Eeg may take without entailing on 
himself the blood feud which would be the conse- 
quence of his killing a freeman. On this account it 
is not considered safe to travel with a Koul, because 
he cannot defend you against an Eeg who may wish 
to injure you. By a strange Chinese-like idea of 
retaliation, though an Eeg may kill a Koul with 
personal impunity, the clan to whom the murdered 
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mao belonged, consider themselves warranted in 
slaying a Koul from the aggressor's tribe in lieu j 
but this privilege has its hmits, for the freemen es- 
teeming their honour concerned in the protection of 
the Kouls who live with them, resent an abuae of it, 
and wedded as the Toorkmuns are to old customs, 
this one will probably become yearly less influential, 
as the Kouls already form a large majority among the 
tribes. 

An instance occurred while we were in the desert, 
which shows the force of the custom : it was tie cir- 
tmmstance to which I alluded as causing ill blood 
between the Jaffer Bis and Peerwullee's clan. There 
■were two half-brothers of the Jafier Bi tribe, the one 
an Eeg, and the second a Koul. The first, speaking 
rudely to his brother's wife, was taken to task for it, 
upon which he drew his sword upon his reprover : 
the Koul fled, but, perceiving himself to be pursued, 
he stopped, and desired the aggressor to be satisfied 
with the submission he had rendered him, saying 
that he fled before him because he was an Eeg, and 
bis elder, not iirom fear. Some others coming up, 
mediated the quarrel for the moment, but at night 
the Koul struck his tent, and took his wife to a tribe 
of Doogoonchee Yimoots (a branch from the Otaboi 
tribeX among whom he settled. The Jafier Bis, 
hurt that a family should have forsaken them for a 
Chooni clan, sent to demand that the woman should 
be sent back to live with her relations ; the Doo- 
goonchees refused to give up those who had sought 
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their protection, and then a body of Jaffer Bis, com- 
ing unawares upon their camp, forcibly carried away 
8 bride, a free-born girl. Still the Do<^ooucheeB 
would not give up the fugidve, and the quarrel be- 
came very bitter ; the Jaffer Bib were the strongest 
party, and the others, not being able to recover their 
woman by force, called in the Cazees, who patched 
up the business by reconciling the brothers. The 
women were restored, but an ill feeling remained 
between the tribes, to which we were in a great 
measure indebted for our release. 

The Toorkmuns marry at a very early age, ac- 
cording to the ability of their parents; for as, among 
these people, a man is influential less on account of 
his wealth, than from the number of his kindred, it 
is an object with them all to strengthen themselves 
by extending their fiimily connexions. There is no 
betrothing, but children so young even as of six or 
seven years of age are ceremoniously married, and 
they live together after a proper interval. The giil 
brings her clothes, carpets, and the lighter articles 
of domestic furniture ; the lad's father gives him a 
tent, some camels and sheep, and perhaps a mare, 
according to his means. It sometimes happens that 
a man cannot afford to give his son a separate esta' 
blishment, and he then takes the young man's wife 
into his own tent, until he is able to provide for him, 
or till he hims^f dies and bequeaths his establish- 
ment to him. When a son goes out from, his father's 
tent with his portion, he cannot daim fiirther inbe- 
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titance, which is generally left to those living in the 
paternal tent. This is rather in accordance with old 
custom than with Mohummudan law. 

It is known when two families are about to form 
an alliance, and some days before that fixed for the 
ceremony, friends of the parties tide to the out- 
campments, and bid guests to the wedding. They 
assemble, and ride in by twenties and thirties, and 
when a party come within a little distance of the 
camp, they put their horses to the gallop, and riding 
with joyous shouts thrice round the tent of the bride- 
groom's father, they rein up at his door, and are 
welcomed with the usual compliments. Their horses 
are picketed outside the tents, and for that day they 
are guests of the whole camp, a party in each tent. 
The next day by noon all the guests have arrived, 
and from the tent of the bridegroom's father, a camel 
bearing kajavahs gaily tricked out, is sent with a 
party of men to the bride's tent, 'llie damsel 
awaits them, reclining on a carpet outside the 
tent-door ; in her hand is a cord, one end of which 
is fastened to a horse-pin driven into the ground : 
she a&cts to sleep, and over her is thrown a cloth, 
in pretended concealment of her person. The 
bridegroom's men advance to carry her of^ but she 
is defended by her male friends, who, armed with 
sticks, are very liberal of their blows to the opposite 
party. After having been tolerably well beaten in 
five or six attacks, the bridegroom's men exclfum 
against the' rough treatment, and they are no longer 
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resisted: they run with shouts to the ^rl, snatch 
her up, and, carrying her off to the camel, seat her 
in the kajavah, and convey her in triumph to a tent 
pitched next to the ho&f s. The women are all busy 
preparing food; the nten get together and amuse 
themselves, sitting in circles uid listening to the 
melody of a pipe, or a two-wired guitar ; or they 
converee and tell stories, or play at odd or even, 
push each other about and halloo, or get up and 
wrestle in parties, and do small part of their amuse* 
ment lies in endeavouring to steal from each other as 
they sit. Spartan-like, they keep what they steal, 
and pride themselves on their dexterity. At even- 
fall they seat themselves round the bridal tent, and a 
Cazee coming, calls for the two sponsors of the parties, 
and addresses them with some mock words, which 
mean " Prove your vakeel's commissions." This 
raises a shout of merriment, and the vakeels, going 
away to a little distance, return and answer in like 
mock words — " We are proven." When the mirth 
excited by this mummery has subsided, a bowl is 
brought covered with a kerchief, on which is a piece 
of money -, at the same time trays of ridsins or sweet 
rolls are produced, and distributed among the guests 
as bride-cake. The kerchief and the piece of money 
are the Cazee's fee. The marriage words being read, 
and the hands of the couple joined by the Cazee, 
the nuptial cap is put on the girl's head, and the 
ceremony being completed^ the company wish the 
par all sorts of happinesses, when they walk together 
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into the tent, to show that they are " one.** Then 
the rough sports are resumed, and a crier goes about 
on the part of the bridegroom's father, proctaimiDg 
races for the morrow, and inviting all to send their 
horses to the starting-grouad- The best horses have 
been previously trained, and those that are four 
years old are sent out a distance of twenty or more 
miles. Many of our informants seemed angry when 
we doubted their horses running from the Attruck 
to the Goorgaun river, which is twenty-seven miles 
and a half, in the hour ; but the same men would 
not believe me when I told them that a horse from 
"Yengee doonia" had trotted sixteen miles and a 
half in an hour ; they said it was impossible. 

The horses are ridden by boys. Starting at dawn 
of day, they keep up a long trot for two-thirds of 
the distance, when they change their pace to a 
canter. Long before they near the goal, they are 
met by those interested in the race : the latter sta- 
tion themselves at intervals, and shout to encourage 
the horses, which, now pressed into a gallop, come 
in to the winning-post amid the acclamations of the 
assembled crowd. To the owner of the winning 
horse a prize is awarded, which consists of mares, 
camels, or sheep, and sometimes money. This 
donation is proportionate to the wealth of the host ; 
we heard instances of prizes to the value of one 
hundred tillas (£65) having been given on such 
occasions by wealthy parents. Then there are races 
of 1^ distances for younger horses, and a general 

vol.. I. K 
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pUte for all untrained nags, for a distance of eigKt 
miles or so, the winners of which get smaller prizes. 
Private races and bets are made ; promiang horses 
are sold or exchanged ; and, as a Newmarket man 
would say, " business is done." 

On this day, all are guests of the bridegroom's 
fether. He provides meat, rice, flour, &c., and the 
women of the oubeh assist to cook the same. The 
work of eating goes on during the best part of the 
day, flaps of bread, and bowls of soup, or pilau, 
being served up continually at the master's tent} 
the guests partake of the good cheer in relief parties, 
and then, saddling their horses, make their parting 
compliments to the host, and return to their homes 
as they came. 

These " gatherings" take place in the spring of 
the year, and the Toorkmuns look forward with 
much delight to the pleasures of this season. They 
did not appear to me to have any great taste for 
either music or poetry, but to the few simple airs 
that they sing- are set words descriptive of the 
charms of such meetings, and the manly pleasure of 
war. The inhabitants of Karazm formerly had the 
fyme of being ^«at proficients in the art of music, 
and it is said that on the occasion of an ambassador's 
arriving at Petersburg from Karazm, in the year 
1714, to treat of an alliance with Peter the Great, 
the Tzar expressed a liking for the Toorkmun mi^ic 
What- we heard inclined me not to think much of it. 
I once beard a young man sing through his nose for 
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half ED hour, occasionally etrikiog the two wire 
strings of his gnitar : I could not make out any tune, 
but was told that he was rather an " artiste," and 
that he had been extemporisiDg the history of a femed 
horse. 

The ToorkmuQS differ from other Mohummudau 
pastoral nations in some of their marriage customs : 
very few take the authorized complement of wives ; 
I do not think that we saw a tent in which there 
were more than two. Most commonly, virgins are 
given to unmarried lads; if a widower desires to 
wed a maiden, he must pay largely for her, which is 
a distinction that does not accord with Mohummudan 
law. For a man to marry a widow is a still more 
difficult matter ; for unlike the Arabs, who consider 
marriage with a widow ill-omened, the Toorkmuns 
prefer them, on account of their superior knowledge 
of the inenage, they being of course better ac- 
quainted with household duties than unmarried girls. 
In Arabia but half-price is given for a widow, but 
the Toorkmun relicts axe generally at a considerable 
premium. It was related as an instance of a man's 
great generosity, that he gave his daughter, a widow, 
to the brother of his deceased son-in-law, when he 
might have gotten to the value of — I am afraid to 
Hay how many tomauns tor her. Of the passion of 
love as civilized mortals imagine it, these barbarians 
have in general but a faint idea ; and indeed, if they 
valued personal beyond other charms, they -would 
£oon he disappointed in their wives j for the hard 
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labour that the latter perform, soon causes them to 
appear wrinkled and aged. A really old Toorkmun 
vroman looks as if she were made of leather, and as 
much like a witch as any creature that can be ima- 
gined ; yet the old poets have written very pretty 
veraes od Tartar women, and the ancient kings of 
Persia used to send into Toorkestaun for beauties 
for their Harems. 

Putting a woman away is a thing hardly known 
among Toorkmuas, and in this respect again they 
di%r from the Arabs ; for, according to Burckhardt, 
an Arab separates himself from his wife by the easy 
method of saying, " Thou art divorced," and giving 
her a she-camel with which to return to the tents of 
her family ; thus, whenever he will be at the expense 
of a camel, a man may change his wife : the Toork- 
muns either are fonder of their women, or they set 
greater store by their camels, for they have no such 
law, and would think it bad economy to part with so 
useful a portion of a domestic establishment. Our 
friend the Cazee, indeed, had dismissed a wife, but 
then he bad travelled to Bokhara Shereef, and learned 
the usages of good society. For adultery, either 
party may be killed by a freeman witness to the 
guilt ; but secret intercourse must be rare among all 
desert societies who live in small open camps, while 
dread of summary law, or bloody feuds, probably ope- 
rates to check advances to the crime. Some Ispha- 
hanees, who had seen more of Tartar life than they 
wished, gave us light accounts of female character to 
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the northward ; but the chastity of the Toorkmun 
women who are settled near the Persian border is a 
proverb. 

The usual food of Toorkmuns is unleavened 
■wheaten or barley bread. They knead the dough in 
a wooden trough or upon a dried skin, and bake it 
on the hearth, by covering it up in wood embers. 
They also prepare meal with oil or clarified butter — 
the widow of Zareptha*s cake I — The loaf being laid 
upon a cloth, is broken into four pieces ; the master 
says " Bismitlahl" as a signal to commence the 
meal, and a stranger who happened to be present, 
but not inclined to eat, would break off a morsel 
and put it in his bosom, not to slight the invitation. 
As a better food, they eat rice, or yarma (bruised 
wheat), with sour milk, and on great occasions a 
sheep Is killed, and soup or pilau made. Camels are 
too valuable to be killed for food, but when an ani- 
mal breaks its leg incurably, or appears likely to die, 
they cut its throat with the usual ceremonies, and 
eat it. Their common drink is buttermilk, and, in 
season, the wealthiest are said to get tipsy on kiTn- 
Tmz, or fermented mare's milk, but we did not taste 
any. To judge from the accounts of former writers, 
the Toorkmuns are less carnivorous than they were. 
Mr. Anthony Jenkinson, who travelled across the 
Caspian desert to Oorgunge in the year 1558, makes 
no mention of bread, but says that he was " very 
gently entertained with mare's milk and the flesh of 
a wild horse ;" and Abulghazi Khan relates that 
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Kian Khan, son of Oguz Khan the great Tartar, 
gave a feast which lasted ten days and nights, in 
which time were consumed nine hundred horses, 
nine thousand sheep, and ninety skinsful of kimmiz. 
The Toorkmuns pride themselves much on their 
hospitality, and they feel afironted if a traveller passes 
their camp without stopping. When a stranger comes 
to an oubeh, he is invited into the first tent, the mas- 
ter of which welcomes him by taking his hands within 
his own, and, holding the bridle of his horse, orders his 
wife to prepare refreshment for their guest. There 
can hardly be a livelier illustration of the manners of 
the Patriarchs than this ; — instance Abraham's run- 
ning from his tent-door in the plains of Mamre to 
meet and welcome the angels, praying them to rest 
themselves, and comfort their hearts with a morsel 
of bread j and then his desiring Sarah his wife to 
make ready quickly three measures of fine meal, 
knead it, and make cakes upon the hearth. "The 
manners in particular of the pastoral nations in 
Asia have undergone so little change, that you may 
see among them illustrations of nearly all the cus- 
toms that are described in scripture ; and a traveller 
in any part of the East will meet with the most satis- 
lactory evidences of the unaffected veracity of the 
sacred writers. To an European, the description 
of many simple oriental customs appeiirs a romance ; 
and connected as they are with so much miraculous 
anecdote, it is very assuring to find that those who 
described the lives and actions of the people of an- 
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tiquity, did it not in any spirit of exaggeration, and 
that relations which appear to us highly coloured, are 
told in the simple and natural idiom of the countries 
and days the writers lived in. 

As far as giving to eat and drink, the Toorkmuns 
are hospitable; but the very man who gives you 
bread in his tent, will not scruple to fall upon you 
when you are beyond its precincts. This same hoB< 
pitality of wandering tribes has been so lauded by 
poets and others, that it has become a fashion to talk 
as if the virtue existed only among demi-savages ; 
and a man who exercises it, shall be excused though 
he be a thief and a cut-throat. Your person is 
sacred, and your life is to be dearer to him than his 
own while you are under the shadow of his tent ; — 
but you cannot remain there for ever. Perhaps at 
the very moment you are eating his salt, your host 
is thinking how at a future occasion he may best 
transfer part of your wealth to himself, and when 
you do meet him on his plain, the odds are very 
much against you. 

We are taken with the poetically expressive idiom 
of the Arab, who> as a hint to a stranger to surrender 
his property, says, " Cousin, undress thyself; thy 
aunt is without a garment ;" — hut we think it expe- 
dient to hang a man who translates and applies the 
sajring in our own country. The fact is that, in our 
love for the romantic, we judge these wild people 
nearly by the same standard with which they mea- 
sure themselves. The Arabs for instance, — we only 
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think of them as a nation of freemen, whose deeds 
have been cbirahrouB, and whose annals are told ui 
high-sounding verse, and we overlook their vices ; 
but the Bedouins are perhaps the greatest rogues 
who wander (read Burekhardfs summary of their ' 
character, and ask any one who has gone the land 
route to Mecca about them). Th^ virtues and vicra 
of all Nomade people are much the same ; they en- 
tertain exaggerated notions of hospitality and bravery, 
but' they are generally g^reedy, mean, and thievish ; 
and though they may keep good faith with their own 
race, they will find means to evade the spirit of a 
pledge given to a stranger, if it be much to their 
interest to do so. Their hospitality appears greater 
than that of settled people, because when travelling 
they rely upon each other for food and shelter j but 
they must of necessity do so. Perhaps in earlier 
times the feeling was exercised more as a virtue, but 
now there is to the full as much pride as generosity 
in it, for you will anger a man to the extent of 
making him your enemy if you pass his tent, though 
he may not have wherewithal to feed you ; and even 
allowing that a generous feeling prompts his courtesy, 
it is not so strong a one but that avarice will get the 
better of it if you have that which tempts him. 

An excellent illustration of desert hospitality was 
given me at Meshed by a Mooselmaun of Lahore, 
who related bow when he went on pilgrimage to 
Kerbolafa, be was robbed on the road by some 
Bedouins. They took all his money, and the very 
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clothes from his back ; " but," said he, " they've the- 
fear of God before them ; they are an hospitable 
people : when they had stripped me, and were going 
away, one of them, seeing me nearly naked, turned 
back, and drawing an abba from off his own 
shoulders, bade me take it in the name of God ; 
and afterwards, having nothing, at whatever tent I 
stayed I got food and a welcome." 

One is apt to wonder that men with so few apparent 
wants should be so very avaricious ; but the inhabit- 
ants of deserts seem to have do less a desire than 
more civilized people to possess greater wealth than 
they have occasion for, and the burden of their 
prayers is, — ^more mares, more camels. 

In no people is the pride of birth stronger than in 
the Toorkmuns : these ugly little savages have the 
most sovereign contempt for their good-looking 
neighbours the Persians, and believe that they are 
the only people of aoy real consequence in the 
world : the Syud once saying to Peerwullee that he 
had some thoughts of settling in the desert, and 
asking for his daughter to wife, was answered 
gravely by this dirty aod ragged old villain, — " Nay, 
nay, Thyud Aga, a jest's a jest, but nothing of tfmt, 
if you please." Among themselves (excepting the 
distinction of Eeg and Koul aforementioned), the 
Toorkmuns possess the French revolutionary motto, 
" Libert^, Egalite." Some respect is paid to old 
age, and a man of marked courage or military skill 
exercises an acknowledged influence over his asso- 
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ciatcs; but, aa our rascally guide poetically ex- 
pressed himself, " Each Toorkraun is lord of his 
own tent, and a slave to the beck of no man." 

I expected to find these Tartars the very Par- 
thians of old, and to witness prodigies done with the 
bow and arrow, but we hardly saw this weapon : the 
sword and light tance were in general use, and all 
who could afford it had a gun of some sort or other. 
It is, I imagine, chiefly to the cowardice of the 
Persians that the Tooritmims owe their great repu- 
tation for bravery, for when they excbange blows 
with the border Koords, who are good soldiers, they 
are generally worsted ; but they are unceasing in 
their harassing skirmishes, and considering the im- 
mense fatigue that both they and their horses can 
undergo upon the scantiest fare, it must be admitted 
that few irregular troops are equal to them. 

In every tent we observed one or two cast-iron 
pots, which are brought from Russia; these were 
placed over the fire on tripods, and every thing was 
cooked in them. The luxuries of the Toorkmuns 
are, articles of gayer clothing than they can manu- 
facture themselves, a few spices, coarse sugar, and 
tobacco. These things they get chiefly from petty 
merchants who come among them with a " sauf 
conduit" from Persia. The produce of their flocks, 
and the felts and carpets which their women make, 
they barter with these " jag^rs," or take across the 
border themselves and sell in Persia. 

In Persia they also sell the camels and horses 
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which they breed for the purpose. Camels able to 
carry a load of eighty Tabreez muns, or 570 lbs. 
English, are sold for five tomauns each, SU 5s. 
The Astrabad merchants purchase yearly for the 
markets in the interior about two hundred horses, 
which they obtain at the aver^ price of from 
twenty-five to thirty-five tomauna. They generally 
pay the Toorkmuns in merchandise, which they 
themselves purchase wholesale at Tehraun or else- 
where, and retail at their own prices. Hosseia 
Kouli Aga told me that the Toorkmuns would put 
extravagant prices upon their well-bred horses, and 
that as they felt affronted if less were offered, he 
humoured their pride by aflSiing a proportionate 
value upon his goods when be dealt with them. At 
Khiva, good horses are sold at the rate of from 
fifteen to twenty tillas each — 10/. to IS/. 

The national dress of the Toorkmuns is very 
similar to that of the Oosbegs : the men wear a 
shirt and loose trousers, a vest, and a camel-hair 
cloak, which belts round the waist over all. They 
cover their heads with a large sheepskin cap, and 
when on horseback they generally wear heasian 
boots with pointed iron-tipped heels ; but the two 
first-named articles fi-equently suffice them, and they 
are not always dressed in character, for accustomed 
to relieve travellers of their wardrobes, they find it 
good economy to wear them. Sometimes, on a 
journey, instead of boots, they roll fields of cloth 
round their legs : when at home they go barefooted. 
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or wear a sandal, which is fastened on by a string 
round the big toe. 

The women dress in a long chemise, opeo down 
the bosom, which reaches to the naked heels, and 
covers a pair of trousers. They wear the hiur in 
two long ptfuted t^uls, with a bunch and ornament at 
the end : young ^rls part theirs & la Madonna, hut 
it is the privilege of a married woman to put upon 
her head a heavy and ugly cap, something like an 
hussar's : from the back of this drops a red silk scarf, 
and in front are strung as many gold coins as the 
husband can afford. 

The men, who have an overweening idea of the 
consequence of their sex, and of their part of it in 
particular, do little but lounge about and sleep, and 
the women perform all the labour. Early in the 
morning they milk the camels, bring water, make 
buttermilk, and gather bushes to bake bread. After 
noon they milk the sheep and goats, make curds, or 
prepare the milk for butter and kooroot, and provide 
the evening meal. In their leisure hours they 
occupy themselves in sewing and knitting, or in 
carding wool. Then they weave carpets, and make 
felt cloths and horse-clothing, and prepare camel's 
hair for making jubbas. Many of them are assisted 
in their labours by slaves, who for the most part live 
very much like dogs. When men are seated con- 
versing near them, the women draw up a small piece 
of cloth from their bosoms over their mouths, to 
wgnify that they take concern only in their own 
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occupation. It is a wild scene, a Toorkmun camp : 
all its tenants are astir at daybreak, and the women, 
after a short busy period, retire to work within their 
tents : towards evening the men get together, and 
sit in circles discoursing; the mistress of a tent 
is seen seated outside knitting ; near her is " an old 
negro^woman, dry and withered as the deserts of 
Libya," who is churning in a skin hung upon three 
sticks, or dandling the last born ; and the young fry, 
dirty and naked, except perhaps a small jacket, or 
skullcap, fantastically covered with coins, bits of 
metal, or beads and charms, run about in glee like so 
many imps, screaming and flinging dust on each 
other, the great game of these unsophisticated 
children of nature. As the day declines, the camels 
are driven in, and folded within the camp ; soon 
after the sun has sunk, a few watchers are set ; here 
and there perhaps in a tent, remain for a short time 
" the light of the candle and the sound of the mill- 
stones,*' "but soon the whole camp is in still repose. 

There certainly is a charm about this mode of 
life, and I can understand the dislike that a Toork- 
mun has to living in a city. It has been thought 
that inhabitants of mountainous countries have the 
strongest feelings of love for their homes, because 
they retain the most vivid recollection of the bold 
scenery that they were bom in ; but the Swiss or 
Highlanders scarcely sigh more for their mountains, 
than do the Arabs and the Toorkmuns for the 
desert: — home is home all the world over! 
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When a Toorkmua dies, a Cazee or Moolla is 
called ia to euperintend the last offices. The de- 
ceased is washed, sown up in a sack, and put into a 
shallow grave, over which the earth ia heaped in a 
conical form. The tent in which the person died is 
Btruck, and over the ground that it covered is raised 
B mound of earth, on which is planted a pole with a 
email flag. Those who are killed in fight with 
infidels, are honoured with the name of " Shiheed," 
that is witness (to the true faith) ; when they can, 
they bury their dead in holy ground, such as that 
near Meshed-e-Misreaun. On the third, seventh, 
and fortieth days after the death, they distribute 
victuals in alms ; and, after a year, they close the 
obsequies with a feast to the memory of the 
deceased. 

On our way towards Khiva, we advanced about 310 
miles beyond Astrabad. From the circumstance of 
our being taken so far north at first, we were- induced 
to suspect that our guide was not following the usual 
route, but subsequent inquiries from merchants who 
had travelled from Astrabad to Khiva, went to prove 
that he did not mislead us. These travellers stated 
l^at they passed Meshed-e-Misreaun and Cheen 
Mohummud: to the latter place, they said, l^ey 
made eight days* journey ; beyond, to Khiva, twelve 
days. At Cheen Mohummud they laid in a supply 
of water for three days, and they found the country 
beyond more sandy than that from Astrabad. Some 
said that they went in fewer days : twenty, by al 
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accounts, are the greatest number necessary. The 
country being plain, a more direct road might doubt- 
lesa be taken from Astrabad, but the Yimoots are at 
enmity with the Gdklans, and choose as much as 
possible a road through the country inhabited by 
their own tribe. We marched day and night, halt- 
ing as we found fit spots to graze the camels on. 
Of the 127 hours that we were on the road from 
Goorgaun to Cheen Mohummud, we marched S-l 
hours, and halted 4,3. The Syud and I both noted 
the time carefully by watches, and I think we were 
justified in laying it down as a rule, that caravans 
march nearly two hours for one that they halt : laden 
canaele advance at the rate of about S^ miles an hour, 
so that, if the number of days* march can be ascer- 
ttuned, the distance may be very nearly guessed. 

The ordinary communication between the Caspian 
sea and Karazm is interrupted in summer by the 
great heats, which render passage across the desert 
a serious undertaking, and the road may be sfud to 
be only open for 9^ months in the year, that is, from 
the middle of August till the commencement of 
June.* In winter these pliuns are travelled, and 
the snow that lies on them obviates the necessity of 
carrying water. 

The Caspian desert is generally of a light soil, 



• Ftem the 26th of April to the I9th of May, the thermometer (id 
the shade at noon) tanged from 76° to 80° Fahrenheit : one day it 
rose to 84°, but there was usually a light wind stirting, and die nights 
w«r«cool. 
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white, and inclined to be sandy, yet so firm, that ia 
dry weather camels barely leave the print of their feet 
upon it. This soil produces light thorns and weedy 
bushes, much of the juicy camel-thorn, a root like the 
stem of a vine called Taukh, and stunted tamarisk- 
bushes ; and in parts spring patches of coarse grass, 
probably where fresh water is near the surface. Much 
of the ground is hard, and quite bare, ehowing occa- 
sionally patches of salt, doubtless the cause of the 
sterility, A third feature is the sand : — this is 
either spread loosely over the plMu, or gathered in 
broad ridges, which assume some consistency. Near 
such spots the Toorkmuns prefer to pitch their tents: 
their camps are more private and sheltered, and good 
water is found at no great depth. 

The Toorkmuns have, I think, obtained credit for 
more independent strength than they actually enjoy, 
in consequence of their having been supposed to 
command unrestrained range over wide plains con- 
taining many resources for Nomade life. Now, seeing 
how scanty is the vegetation of this desert, and how 
many cattle the roving clans in their several strict 
divisions possess, it may be concluded, that as many 
inhabit the interior as it can well support. Unable 
to raise grain in a dry waste, these errant tent- 
abiders are dependent either upon Khiva or the 
Persian frontier for their very bread, unless it suits 
the Russians to send it to them through ports ot the 
Caspian sea. 

We satisfied ourselves that it would not be difficult 
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for the Toorkmuns, or for a power stronger than 
them, to reclaim a considerable portion of cultivable 
land that now lies waste a little way in from the sea: 
Much of the soil (that especially between the rivers 
<Goorgaan and Attruk) is good, and water is to be 
had for little labour. The Persians might do this, 
but they want union and direction. The Russians 
aeem to have established a good understanding with 
the Toorkmuns settled along the eastern coast of 
the Caspian, who profiting by the navigators that 
visit their shore, have not that jealous hatred of them 
which the inland tribes entertain for strangers who 
they think would deprive them of their much prized 
hberty, and whether directly through these coast 
elans, or through means of the Persians, I confess it 
would not greatly astonish me to hear of the Russians 
causing Meshed-e-Misreaun to be reoccupied, or 
some other conveniently-situated spot near tjie coast 
to be inhabited." 

Ever since Peter the Great's expedition in search 
of the gold dust which was supposed to lie on the 
banks of the ancient Oxus, when poor Prince Beko- 
vitcb's skin was made into a drum by these Tartars, 
the Russians have been supposed to have an eye 
upon the eastern coast of the Caspian, with a view 
to tlie invasion of Kharazm ; and a few years ago, their 

* Since the publication ofthese speculations, a map has been printed 
(see " Progress and Present Position of Russia in the East") which 
professing to be compiled from the latest and best authorities, gives 
the Russians tiro forts at Mangushlak, besides a land station namet] 
Eramovodtk outside tlie bay of Balkan. — Note to second Edition. 
vol,. I. L 
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political del^ate to ihe capital of this province, 
wrote Bangninely about marching to capture KUvi, 
and revolutionise Tartary, with 3000 of the Czar's 
regular aoldiers]; his plan being, to transport tiiis 
force acroBs the desert through the co-operation of 
aome i^ the coast Toorkmuns, and to establiBh himself 
at Khiva by the additional assistance of those whom 
he would there liberate from c^tivity, the long op- 
pressed aborigines, and several other parties irnwill' 
ingly subject to the Oosbeg masters of this oaas. 
I do not anticipate that entire revolution in the trade 
of Asia, and the " shaking to its very centre tlie 
enormous commercial superiority of the dominatini 
of the aea," which Colonel Moravieff predicts as 
consequent upon the taking of Khiva by bis coun- 
trymen, still, as there can be tittle doubt that ibe 
Russians would gain great political and comniemal 
advantages if they should succeed in establishing 
their authority at the said place, it may be wcalli 
while to e&amine the idea thrown out, especially as 
we may be sure that the envoy quoted would never 
have expressed bis conquering zeal so warmly, unless 
satisfied that his words would be approved by tic 
" Emperor of all the Russias." 

It appears from Moravieff's estimate, (and as &■ 
as we could leam it is a correct one,) that the Klu" 
of Khiva's authority is owned by about 300,000 
souls. Of these, 30,000 are Oosbegs, lords of the 
soil by right of conquest : 100,000 are Sarts, the 
inhabitants of the country before the Oosb^ took 
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it : the Kara Kalpacks (who are found chiefly to the 
south of lake Aral) number as many ; and the re- 
mainder are Toorkmuns, a few Kirghiz, and some 
Taujicks, or domesticated people of foreign extract. 
Ilie Oosbegs, pluming themselves only upon their 
warlike propensities, behave in an overbearing man- 
ner to the other inhabitants of the country. Between 
them and the Toorkmuns there appears always to 
have existed great jealousy : Abulghazi Khan, — the 
fourteenth Oosbeg Sooltaun after Ilbars Khan, — 
who reigned twenty years over the Kharazm Toork- 
muns, details many attempts on their part to free 
themselves from the obligation of tribute, and the 
later, accounts of Moravieff and Meyendorff, show 
that time has not much amended their dislike 
of their conquerors. The other subjects are by 
all accounts much oppressed, and they might not be 
sorry to change masters. 

Khivah itself is certainly not at present a place of 
any strength : the people who possess it, though su>- 
perior irregular cavalry, are not an enemy who 
could offer effectual opposition to disciplined troops, 
and I see no reason to doubt the Russians being able, 
fit the fevourable season, to march a sufficient force 
across the desert to beat any Tartar enemies who 
might muster to "oppose them on the banks of 
the Oxus ; but I question whether Colonel Mora- 
Tieff's 3000 regulars would anything like suffice 
to 1^ the ground of his great purposes, and whether, 
in spite of any battles that they might gain, the 
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Russians could permanently sustain themselves in 
Kharazm through the partial aid of Toorkmun tribes. 
These vagabonds being greatly divided against each 
other* some of them might be induced to assist the 
invaders, for interest is a first principle with their 
race ; but they are generally as treacherous as greedy, 
and any who might help infidel foreigners as long as 
they plainly had the beat of it, would readily find ex- 
cuse for turning upon them on the first symptom of 
their being in difficulty. Besides, the very internal 
disunion upon which the Russians count for auxiha- 
ries, would probably induce all clans opposed to their 
allies to support the Oosbegs, and increase the diffi- 
culty of making lasting terms with any party. 
Colonel Moravieff was a prisoner during his stay at 
Khiva, therefore his information could not well be 
certain. All accounts that we could obtain,' lead me 
to think that there are not so many hundreds of 
Russian slaves at Khiva as he was told thousands,* 

* His information was gained from Russian slaves, who, siiiious that 
he should work their deliverance, would naturally represent their case 
strongly. David, he says, a Russian slave, at the risk of his life, came 
at Riidniglit to see him, and stated that there were 3000 Russian and 
30,000 Persian slaves at Khiva. Again, when he was leaving Khiva, 
he found this affecting note rolled up in tlie barrel of his gun :— " Very 
noble Sir! — We take the liberty of announcing to you, that in this 
counliy there are 3000 Russian slaves, who have to suffer hunger, 
cold, and the insupportable labours with which tliey are oppressed, as 
well as all kinds of insults. Take pity upon onr wretched situation, 
and place it under the eyes of his majesty tlie emperor. Act so that 
a poor prisoner may eternally pray to God for you !" 

Moravieff was also led to believe that tliere were as many more 
Russian slaves in Bokhara, Now Baron Meyendorff, a year afterwards, 
wrote that there were only between /Ive and iLc hundred in the latter 
couiiti7, which is six times as densely popubted as the Khaaat of 
iUtin. 
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and these, at any rate, could all be taken out of the 
way. The slaves of other nations who might be left, 
would for the most part be desirous rather to return 
to their homes than to remain under Russian rule j 
but they would find it difficult to get away, and some 
of these, and the original cultivators of the fine oasis 
which surrounds Khiva, might doubtless be of service 
to the conquerors. Still, if in spite of every obstacle 
the Russians succeeded in thus sustaining themselves 
at Khiva, their communications with the Caspian 
would be very uncertain, and it is difficult to imagine 
of what use such an insulated and distant post would 
be to them. 

Baron Meyendorff, who, in 1820, went on a 
mission from Orenburg to Bokhara, assists MoravielTs 
plan, by showing how Khiva could be brought con- 
siderably more within j^ach of the Russians than it 
at present is, from another quarter. According to 
his itinerary, two-thirds of the distance fi-om Oren- 
bui^ to the Aral sea, are through easy hills of clay, 
in which there is plenty of water. Grain and fon^ 
can be raised in the valleys of these hills ; they ap- 
pear to form a stronger frontier than the present one 
upon the Oural river ; and, at the expense of a few 
slight fortifications, they might be made impervious 
to the nomade tribes at their foot. To the end of 
these hills, to " Monts Moughodar," it is a distance 
of about 4>d4i verstes ; it appears that the Russians 
could extend their fi^ntier thus far* and a glance at 
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a map will explain, better than I ia many words 
could, the advantages of such a position. 

Hence, according to the aame authority, it would 
be very practicable to march to Khiva. The Baron 
points out a land route by which Khiva might be 
best approached — " A I'ouest, TAral est bordee par 
)a chaloe des monts Karaghoumbet, dont la pente 
est roide vers la mer, et douce de I'autre c6te, oik 
elle donne naissance h. des ruisseaux ; ce senut en 
longeant cea montagnea, k une distance de cinq, dix, 
et quinze verates de la mer d'Aral^ que des troupes 
Ruaaea pourraient approcher le plus facilement de 
Khiva ;" and, on the other hand, he shows that they 
might carry boats or rafts to the Aral aea, and coast 
it to the mouth of the Oxus, which they might 
ascend to Khiva. " Cette communication par eau 
entre le Sir et Khiva eat fiequent^e par de pauvres 
Kii^hiz, et c'eat un simple cabotage." 

Asfaras theriverSir(J(trarfe«), oreven beyond, it 
appears that the Russians might count upon assistance 
from the Kirghiz, who are partly tributary to them, 
and nearly all enemies to the Kbivians. Meyendorff 
relates that when the Russian mission went to Bok- 
hara, on the fine banks of the river liek they joined 
the camp of — " le puissant Sooltaun Kirghiz, Haroon- 
Ghazi, Aboul-Ghazi," who, pursuant to an o&ee 
made to the military governor of Orenbui^, waited 
with some hundreds of devoted Kirghiz^ to escort 
them to the Sir : — " pour t^oigner, par cet acta 
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de bienveillaDce, tout I'attachement qu'il portait au 
gouTemement Russe, dont, k la ykntk, il avait grand 
besoin, a cause de Bes querelles avec le Kban de 
Khiva." And Meyendorff not only dilates upon the 
influence which the Russians have abeady acquired 
over this people^ but anticipates the period when they 
will be generally tributary to Russia. He wntes — ■ 
*' Dans les deux autres hordes, lee Khans doivent Hre 
confirmes dans leur dignite par la Russiet qui exerce 
meme une grande influence sur leur nomination, et 
qui leur Mt prater serment de fidelity. De m^e 
que lea hordes nomades des Turiiomans paieut un 
tribut aux Khans de Khira et de Boukbarie, de 
meme les Kirghiz pourront un jour devenir tiibuttures 
de I'Empereur de Russia ; mais il &at pr^ablement 
les defendre centre les Khiviens, et leur prouver 
unsi I'efficacite d'une protection dont lis sentiront 
bientAt tout le prix." 

If it is rightly said that the Kara Kalpacks^ on 
the south of the Aral sea, are oppressed, poor, and 
discontented, they might rise to Bflsistr or re&un 
from attempts to oppose* the invaders, and thus the 

* "Has large, but iinwarlike tribe, baa shown a disposition to submit 
to any power for the sake of peace and plenty. According to Heyen- 
dorff, in 1740, the Kara Kalpacks inhabited Tertile plains immediately 
south of the Jaxart^s, but finding themselves unable to resist fre- 
quent iorasiona by the Kirghiz, they begged protection from the go- 
Temment of Jiwno, as Bellas from Bokhara and Kbira. Their ptayera 
were unheeded, and their descendants struggled on till 1607, when, in 
bope of a quieter life, they deserted the good lands of their inheritance, 
sod divided into two hordes, one of which emigrated to a location west 
(tf Samarkand, and sat down under the rule of Bokliara, wliile the other 
(now in question) settled under the Khan of Khiva, to the south of 
the Aral lea. 
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whole road would be open to them ; but be this as it 
may, by throwing on their frontier from Orenburg to 
Moots Moughodar, the Russians would be able im- 
mediately to influence the desert tribes nearest to 
them, and always having it in their power to force 
a passage to Khiva, they ^ould greatly support any 
of their countrymen stationed there according to 
Mr. Moravieff's plan. 

The latter officer seems to im^^e, that as 
the object of his countrymen when established at 
Khiva, would be to increase the fertility and trade 
of Kharazm, the different tribes attached to that pro- 
vince Vfho are now held in subjection by Oosbeg 
masters, might be induced by views of interest, as 
well as by dread, to settle down under the rule of the 
"White Emperor j" while the roving Tooikmuns, 
finding themselves left in possession of their beloved 
desert, and more advantageously supplied with the 
necessaries and luxuries of their life than before 
(Russian slaves excepted), would soon compound 
with the conquerors of conquerors so far as to yield 
them passage to and from . their new capital, and after 
a while be glad, for trifling pay, fairly to serve 
the Czar, whose military power they would as bar- 
barians admire ; so that, commencing with the most 
influential tribes on the roads which they would re- 
quire to be kept safely open, the Russians might 
gradually enrol, and more or less discipline, bodies 
of superior irregular cavalry, who could be used for 
the still further extension of what Baron Meyendorff 
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terms " Hie salutary injhwnce of Russia upon 
Western Asia." These are speculations to which 
nothing can he confidently replied ; I have expressed 
my belief that the Toorkmuns would in most cases be 
chiefly influenced by what they thought their imme- 
diate interests, and when I look at what we have done 
in Hindoostan, or, to speak nearer to the point, at what 
the Russians have done in Persia and in Turkey,* 
I cannot pronounce that our. European rivals may not 
subdue and manage these Tartars by steadily com< 
bining the means suggested by their officers quoted ; 
but at best methinks they would have a troublesome 
and expensive bargain of Kharazra thus acquired, and 
in what period of time they could make either this 
country or its people available for their ulterior pur- 
poses, I will not attempt to determine. -|- 

* At "nilia I saw Persians of the provinoes ceded to the Riuaians, 
belonging to an irregular corps of, I was told, three tliousand men, who, 
under their commandant, Prince Galitzin, had fought gallantly against 
the Turks. Nay, there was a troop of Turks who, liaving taken part 
with Che Russians, had fought boldly against their brethren. Many of 
dtese horsemen were decorated with medals and crosses. The great 
Count of Eriwan, who took pride in showing his troops, remarked, — 
" We have taken a hint from you in India : those fellows, who as 
eoemiea ran before us, when backed by our cannon, fought like 

f Baron Meyendorff is hardly less positiTe than Colonel Moravieff 
about the ease of this conquest, or about the necesaitj of it, for the sake of 
Russia in particular, and of the Asiatic world in general. Speaking of 
the trade between Bokhara and Russia, he says, " Ce commerce pren- 
drait de nouveaui occroissements, sana lea dangers auqiiels on est expo^ 
stir la route qui mine de la Boukharic aux possesaions ritsses. Cette 
route lerait parfaiteraent s^re, ai 1e Khanat de Kliiva £tait soumis a la 
Russie. Ind^pendamment d'un grand avaotage commercial, I'acqui- 
ntion de ce khanat aumit celui de diminuer de beaucoup I'affreux 
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I see a much likelier way. of the Russians attain- 
ing all their ends on the Osus, through means of 
the Persians, whom they may push on in more 
directions than one,' to advance their own purposes. 
Kharazm was a Persian province in the time of Shah 
Ismael Sdfi* (I may say so late as in the time of 
Nadir Shah), and if any energy were introduced into 
Persian councils, it might again become so. The 
same difierence of religion which led to Shah 

commerce dliommes et de aujets rusaes que foot les Turcomans et les 
Kirghiz ; elle Etugmenterait auesi I'inllueDce salut^re de la Riusie sur 
FAiie occidenUle ; enfin, elle procuremt peu i peu i Itt Ruffie Is 
moyen de fitire germer et d'^tendre, dans cette pttrtie de I'Aue, lea 
bieaiaits de la civilization Europ^eDQe." 

* An early account of KhBraim telb the Teason of its name. Kai 
KbooaroO) the thiid Persian king of the Kaianisn dynai^, cnxMug 
the Oxus, took. Sarmarcand and Bokhara from Afrasiab, King of 
Tooran, and next marching to engage that monarch^ son ^«dah, 
he slew him in single combat, and called the province in wbicb he 
had fought Kkimaretn (easy victoiy). 

The Arabian conquest extended over this eonntiy. When tbe 
power of the Catipha had declined, Mabinood of Obuini amiexed 
Kbaraun to his empire, u)d it passed from the hands of bis nwcenon 
into the poMCMion of the Seljook kings of Persia. At the death of 
Halek Shah, the H&kim who had been placed oyer the province de> 
dared himself independent, and founded a power which destn^ed 
that of the Seljooks. Chengis Khan caused the Khaiazmian power 
to merge in his immense empire. The province remained with hi* 
descendants 120 years, and then fell to petty Oosbeg princes. It is 
nest remarkable^ as becoming subject to Timour Lung, aj>. 137S. 
He fiunoua Shah Bukht Sooltaun took it from Timour's descendaitfa 
in 1198, but he being defeated and sbin twelve years afterward^, at 
Merve, by Shah Ismael, S6fi, the province reverted to Pertia, Agun, 
two years afterwards, the people preferring the Soonnee creed to that 
of the Sheahs, whidi Shah Ismael de^red to force upon them, 
revolted, and Invited Ilbais Sooltaun, Oodi^, to come from 
Toorkestann and rule over them. They proclaimed him king in 
151S, md hia desomdaats bare since kept tbe countiy. 
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Ismael's losing Kharazm, still exists as an objection 
tx) the Persians recovering the province* but it would 
not avail against them if they were organized and 
■well backed. 

The Persians, I need hardly say I diink, are, and 
long will be, a cat* s paw in the hands of the Russians, 
and if the two agree to destroy the state of Kharasm, 
they may cause great changes in the political con- 
dition of the neighbonring countries. Of the actual 
superiority of Persian means to his own for the 
conquest of Khiva, the Czar himself seems to be 
aufficiently aware, for, since the last war, he haa 
proposed to Abbas Meerza to join with him in an 
expedition to crush a horde so especially obnoxious 
to Ir&D, to liberate the captives of both nations, and 
to secure Persia agfdnst iuture irruptions. 

Abbas Meerza* may send five thousand disciplined 
troops, half of them Russian deserters in his pay; 
and through his influence can be obtained light cavalry 
suited to the service, as well as every supply requi- 
site for the march. The G6klan Toorkmuns, being 
subservient to Persia, and having a long standing 
and bitter feud with the Khivians, would lend thdr 
assistance j Abbas Meerza could also command the 
services of his Koord subjects on the border, who 
are cAd enemies of the Tekkah Toorkmuns, and 
qmte a match for them. The whole force would ren- 

* Any Feraian ruler filling this deceased prioce's place, can lend 
lufficiant aid ta enmre tlu tttcccn ot ft BuilliiB •ipv^tiw a^iart 
Khiva.— Note to 2d Ed. 
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dezvous at Astrabad, where supplies, and c 
carry them, could be got together. 

In spring, or winter, with such assistance, I con- 
ceive that the Russians would make light of a march 
across the desert to Khiva. The enemy might 
harass them with skirmishing attacks, but they would 
probably only attempt regular battle to be convinced 
of the danger and inutility of it. It is hardly to be 
imagined that the fine country round Khiva conld 
be entirely laid waste, or that all the people inhabit- 
ing the town and its neighbourhood would leave it. 
If they withdrew into the desert, they could not 
keep together there long, because they would not 
find sufficient forage for their cattle ; the invaders 
would command their supplies both at Khiva and in 
Persia, therefore they would have no choice between 
submission or abandonment of their country. 

The only near place of retreat for those who con- 
tinued obstinate would be Bokhara. The ruler of this 
kingdom is in point of religion the " Commander of 
the Faithfiil,"* to the Soonnee Mohummudan states 
east and south of the Oxus, so that on his exam- 
ple would probably depend the conduct of all the 
latter principalities, in the event of their desiring to 
form a holy alliance, to repel such a doubly abomi- 
nable invasion as that presented by a Russian and 
Persian league would at first appear to them. Be- 
- tween Bokhara and Khiva there has long subsisted 

* " Aneei^oV-Moomineen" ia the heiediiaiy title of the ruler at 
« Bokbam the Holy." 
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hostility ; for the people of the smaller state, being 
better soldiers from their more warlike habits, and 
rather an intangible enemy from their half nomade 
life, are enabled, with comparative impunity to annoy 
the more settled inhabitants of the rich province of 
Bokhara, and their freebooting ruler (Mohummud 
Kaheem Khan) gives them encouragement to any 
robbery on which he reaps a per-centage. Meyen- 
dorff relates that, some years before his mission, this 
chief had seduced away from the Trans-Oxanian 
king a whole tribe of Toorkmuns, who had ever 
since been proving their new allegiance, by pillaging 
the country of their old masters. The Bokharians 
were caUing out for decided reprisals upon Mohum- 
mud Raheem Khan, but the Ameer could not be 
moved to put out all his force agdnst this trouble- 
some member of the Oosbeg body pohtic, whom he 
could only subdue by taking from him the whole un- 
settled province of Kharazm — a measure which he 
deemed inexpedient as well as difficult.* The Kho- 
kan chief has for many years maintained a friendly 
understanding with the Khiva Khan, and displayed 
enmity against the Ameer, while the rulers of smaller 
Oosbeg states, that ought to show nothing but sub- 
mission to the head of their race, have asserted pre- 
tensions to independence, which he has been very 
imperfectly able to curb. These are not circum- 
stances strong enough to make the Ameer wish his 

* In 1808 the AineeT of Bokhara t[>ok Khiva from the brother of 
the present Kboo, but resMred it again. 
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wettem neighbours supplanted by Rossians or by 
Persians, but they might operate as inducements to 
him to fall in with an evil which he would feel he could 
not avoid, and dispose him to court the inendship of 
the Russians, rather than to bring their vengeance upon 
himself by heading agfunst them parties of whose ad- 
herence to his standard he could hardly feel sure. It is 
but twelve days* march, through an easy country, 
fiom Khiva to Bokhara, so that the monarch of the 
latter capital would have his immediate interests to 
look to. It may be doubted how far his prudence 
would allow him to join with tiie Khiva Khan, or 
any way to enter into hostilities with two such powers 
as Persia and Russia ; but if pride or fanaticism im> 
polled him to.a struggle, I conceive that a few tri^ 
would convince him of his inability to cope with such 
a combined enemy in the field, and his keeping up a 
desultory war would be to little purpose, as Bokhara 
is a place where an army could well sustain itself,* 

* " Id aU the regioiii of the earth, (says the Arabian traveller Ibn 
Haukal,) then b not a more delightful and flaurishing country than Ua- 
inu^«l-nuhT, especially the district of Bokhara. If a person stand od its 
•ndent dtkdel and cast his eyes around, notliitig is visible on anj aide 
but beautiful green and luxuriant bethage, so that he might imagine 
the gnen of the earth and the azure of tbe skies to be blended with 
Mcb other.'—" The vales and buildingi and cultivated plains of Bok- 
hara extend above thirteen &i3angs bf twelve !" &c. 

" li'extrSme f£condit£ de cette terre, et I'art avec lequel elle est eul- 
tlt^, me frapp^rent d'admiration. 

" Dea capaces qui s'^tendent & perte de vue, sont tenus avec un uia 
admirable t on a'j voit pas un pied carr^ de terre Iaisa£ in culte ." — 
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md the invaders could follow up their advantage, if 
necessary, ■with fresh troops. 

Tlie great shortening of the distance between the 
[ffesfflit frontier of Russia and that of Bokhara, sug- 
gested by Baron Meyendorff, if eflfected before the 
invasion, would probablyhave the effect of checking the 
Commander of the Faithful's disposition to attack the 
new comers, and induce him to agree more readily to 
any proposition that came from their government ; 
and once convinced of their superiority in anna, 
and means of reaching his territory through Persia, 
he might perhaps be made submissive by a threat 
of the Czar's helping his Kuzzilbash ally to regain. 
Mid to keep, all the country conquered in Toorkestauo 
by former kings of Iran. 

From these considerations I venture to draw the 
conclusion, that although the alhed invaders might 
at first be resisted, they could keep their ground ; 
and that after a while all parties would look to their 
interests and cotbe to terms. What arrangement 
would then be made is perhaps uncertain. It need 
not be doubted that the Russians would at once assume 
the goyemment at Khiva, with Persian assistance to 
sustain them there, if they could conveniently do 
BO ; but should such a plan not appear immediately 
expedient, -with the concurrence of the Persians, they 
might perhaps establish there an Asiatic state 
directly tributary to the Emperor of Russia; or, 
transplanting to Khiva, and strengthening there, a 
colony of Fendao subjects, — Koords, or Croklan 
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ToorbnuDS, — they could make Kharazra a Per^an 
province, leave Khiva in the hands of their allies, 
and support the latter in evety way until it suited 
them to take the place into their own possession. 
Russian influence must be gretU; wherever Persian 
rule is estahlished, and while Russia can effectually 
serve or menace Persia, she can order such arrange- 
ments as best answer her own views j but until the 
Russians are themselves established at Khiva, they 
will not be able to advance their projects so vigorously 
as they wish to do, and therefore, although they may 
not consider the country to be yet in a proper state 
to receive them, their eventual aim, I conceive, will 
be to make it fit, and to occupy it. 

There is, however, yet a third view which sug- 
gests itself Russia, though she could actually con- 
quer at pleasure here, might find it too expensive 
and troublesome either to sustain herself, or to up- 
hold Persian authority, in Kharazm ; or, desiring to 
attach Bokhara completely to her interests, she might 
deem it advisable to remove the galHng appearance 
of her constraining force, and the root of sectarian 
bitterness which must be planted with any Sheah 
power estabhshed through her direction at Khiva; 
then she might make a great merit of building up 
the Tooran monarchy, throw Khiva into Bokhara, 
and help the Ameer not only to settle the country 
which is now but nominally his own, but gradually 
to extend his dominions in the direction of the Indus. 
The conditions of this friendly £ud would of course 
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be, that the Bokharian king shouM put an entire 
stop to the capture of Persian as well as Russian 
subjects, and keep trade roads securely open between 
both countries : it would be well worth the Ameer's 
while to make such agreements, and it would be hard 
if the three powers together could not enforce them 
upon all the intermediate nomade tribes. All three 
parties would benefit by this new order of things ; 
most of all Russia, as is fitting. Persia would gain for 
her people security of life and limb, with a peacefid 
extension of commerce, and means of forming a cheaper 
internal government. The Czar would give the 
Ameer the outward show, and large advantage, of an 
extensive rule from which Russia would derive un- 
mixed profit, and making himself perfectly at home 
in the continually-improving territories of his trusty 
and well-beloved ally, while strengthening his own 
frontier, he might establish over Tooran a control 
similar to that which he now exercises over Ir&n, 
and use both these empires as levers to his other 
weighty projects in Asia. 

I have ventured to shape out a series of events 
fi^m what appear to me the most probable of several 
possible accidents. The complexion of oriental 
poUtic» is ever varying, but when European diplo- 
macy is oppcsed to them, the result may be pretty 
nearly calculated. Russia may fall to pieces, as 
many expect, and if so, my theories will of course 
fiill with her ; but this consummation so devoutly 
wished may not happen for many a day yet, and it 

VOL. I. M 
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behoves us, at least, in the interim, to guard agunst 
injuries that may result to us from our rival's ambition 
u the East. 

The last of my remarks upon the Towkmuns is 
&at they an a very dirty people. Water is but 
sparingly lued by them, and tbey wear the same 
clothes for a shockingly long ^e. To this cause 
much of the disease which prevails among them may 
be attributed, and taking into consideration all 
things connected widi their mode of life, tb^ 
exposure to the extremes of climate, their bad food, 
and their total ignorance of medicine, I tbink a 
conjecture may be hazarded, that tke population of 
tiiese nomade tribes is not on the increase. 

I will not conclude my notice of these barbarians 
quite in the spirit of Meshedee-Norouz, who prajwd 
that both they, their anceBtors, and their posterity 
might be accursed ; but, for humanity^s sake, I will 
express a hope that their power may be brokea, 
even though by the Russians, who as a consequent 
are, they think, to cause such a change in the 
political condition of the nations of central Asia, as 
will eject us from Hindoostan, nun our commerce, 
and establish their authority as lords paramount of 
the universe. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

DetenUon at Astiabad — Arrangementa for a jounwj to Meshed with 
Peraian fiieDds. 

I BBODQHT up my journal to the @^d of May, 
when we were settled at Astrabad, in the house of 
our new Persian fiiend Agba Mohummud Caussim. 
On the 33rd, Ai Doguedi came in to report that he 
had with great difficiitty succeeded in lodging our 
baggage in a Jaffer B'i oubeh, Peerwullee having 
refused to come into Astrabad, and gone off with his 
camels. We pidd the hire of horses to bring the 
thin^ in, but when they came, we remarked a con- 
siderable diminution in the size of the spice-baga, 
and I will be bound Peerwullee has had weU-seasoned 
broth ever since. We sold, at a great lois, what 
remained of our unlucky venture, and when we had 
indemnified the Persians for the loss they had sus- 
tained in their trade, and rewarded them for their 
services, we found ourselves without a " sous." 
Hossein Kouli Agha had bought horses for the 
Tehraun market with his money, and Hajee Motallib 
declared that he had not got any y but we were so 
fortuiutte as to meet a merchant going to Tehraun, 
Ji2 
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who gave me fifty-five tomauns for a bill upon the 
Britieh Envoy, and writing to our fiienda request- 
ing that money might be sent to us at Meshed, we 
used what we had obtained in equipping ourselves for 
a journey to that place. 

Our intention of immediately starting was however 
opposed by the one-eyed Vuzeer. This gentleman 
seemed quite perplexed at our return, and took the 
Syud to task for not having delivered the letter of 
introduction that we had on our first coming to 
Astrabad, in which case, he said, all that had hap- 
pened might have been prevented. It was ex- 
plained, that we merely carried the letter as a pro- 
tection ; that having travelled through his province, 
it was needless to observe that we had had no occa- 
sion to use it ; that the honour of a presentation to 
the Prince would have caused the eyes of all men to 
be turned upon us, and have made the Toorkmuns 
unwilling to believe us mere travellers to India by 
the route of Khiva and Bokhara. " Had not this 
reason, which your wisdom will at once see the force 
of, intervened," said the Syud, " nothing would have 
prevented our hastening to render our homage to a 
prince who owes his widely-spread fame to the saga- 
city, learning, ability, and goodness of his minister.** 
Then the Vuzeer talked very big about the Shaza- 
deh's honour being concerned in the recovery of our 
property, and requested us to remain a few days 
until proper measures could be taken. The days 
passed without bringing us any of the stolen goods, 
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and having from the first set no store upon the mi- 
mister's promises, we were anxious to he gone ; but 
he was always urgent for a little more time, declaring 
that the prince would not give us conge till some- 
thing had been done for us. 

We did not spend the time very pleasantly ; the 
weather was rainy, and our house consisted of one 
confined room and a loft. To say that fleas swarmed, 
would be but half-describing our misery ; they came 
out at sunset with flights of bloodthirsty mosquitoes, 
and I used to lie in torture the night long, till the 
Muezzin sang out the first call to prayer, when sur- 
prised by the dawn, these real enemies of our rest, 
like the fabled powers of darkness, used all suddenly 
to depart Then in the day time, when I would 
have slept, we were broken in upon by the towns- 
men, who considering that a Feringee, and men 
who had escaped from the Toorkmuns, were sights 
not to be seen every day, would intrude themselves 
upon our privacy, and thinking a salaam alekoom 
introduction enough, would seat themselves, and 
pester us with all sorts of questions. It may serve 
to show how gratuitously Persians will He, and yet 
how easily they will believe each other, and also 
what exaggerated notions they entertain of the wealth 
of Europeans, when I state that a man who professed 
to have seen 80,000 tomauns in our cell at the cara- 
vansera before we started, was believed ; — when it 
appeared that the Toorkmuns had not found much 
money among our effects, our good fiiend Hossein 
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Xouli A^ia wsfl Bud to have taken charge of our 
vealth for tu ; and another party, improying upon 
thia versioUi hinted that he had ordered us to be 
mads away with, in order that he might appropriate 
our treasure. 

Hossein Kouli Agha was weUnigh frantic at these 
reports, which he said would bring ruin upon him 
and his, and it was only his civility that prevented him 
from openly cursing the day on which he had made 
our acquaintance. Before we went, however, we were 
able, from information that we received from various 
quarters, to guess the party to whom we owed our 
ill-treatment. When we were at Tehraun, reports 
were prevalent that Abbas Meerza, aided by the Rus- 
sians, intended to march into Khorassaon, and thence 
to proceed to invade Khar^m. When we left 
Astrabad it was known that I was a Feiingee, and 
some one connecting me with the reports in circula- 
tion, I was reported to be a Russian agent of Abbaa 
Heerza's, going into Kharazm, with much money, to 
spy the land, and seduce tribes on the road, or some 
such story. The young Shazadeh was silly enough 
to believe this, and instructed his master of horse 
(Orauz Kouli) to prevent our journey. 

The Vuzeer, who, we were told, was against our 
being interfered with, not rightly understanding who 
I was, suSered himself to be persuaded against his 
better judgment I am inclined to believe this, 
because Orauz Kouli had too much at stake to injure 
us, unless he had been backed by the hi^est autho. 
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rity at the place : he was serrant to the prince, and 
on terms of great friendship with Hussein Kouli 
Agha, by whom he profited much in a mercantile 
■way ; moreover, Peerwullee told Ai Doguedi in con- 
fidence, that the party sent after as had orders to 
report what wealth we had, and to send our books 
»id inttmments to Astrabad, It is a Ukely story, 
because there ate few men in authority in Persia who 
would not order an act of violence and folly if they 
saw a chance of getting any thing by it. 

I should not, however, omit to say that I brought 
much of the misfortune on myself; for, not thinking 
it safe to visit Khiva as a mere traveller, I deter- 
mined, ag!unst the opinion of the Syud, to aestune 
the character of a merchant ; but as, from the short- 
ness of our stay, we were obliged to buy our mei^ 
chandise at once, and not in the usual way of traders, 
the curiosity and suspicion of those with whom we 
dealt was aroused. My friend's advice was, just to 
travel to Khiva, and make out any story that circum- 
stances might appear to dictate when we arrived 
there. I do not know how this would have succeeded, 
but I am inclined to think, not well. It is indeed 
safer for a man to be thought a Uar than rich in these 
countries, imd if tact could have brought us through, 
the Syud did not want it ; but, considering the cha- 
racter of the Oosbegs, and their jealousy of fo- 
reigners, I question whether the" consequences of my 
fiiend's pltm would have been on the whole better for 
M than those which resulted from mine. It is easy 
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to detect an error when you have suffered from it, 
and the one which I would particularly notice in my 
plan is, my having hastily adopted a character, and 
purchased goods at the prices asked for them. 

If I were to travel again in such countries in the 
disguise of a native, I would take the character of a 
poor one, but I think that a European can hardly hope 
to escape detection j for, though he may be conver- 
sant with the idioms of the language, his mode of 
delivery, his manner even of sitting, walking-, or 
riding, in short, his tout ensembie, is different from 
that of an Asiatic, and the very care that he takes 
not to betray himself, gives him an ^r that causes 
him to be noticed. A man may, I think, get on 
best in the character of a French or Italian doctor. 
These itineruit gentry are sometimes met with, and, 
as their country is supposed to be somewhere about 
the antipodes, they are not viewed with distrust 
Among people so ignorant, a Sangrado may pass for 
a great hakeem, the simplest medicines will eiwe 
most of their mlments, and you may tell those who 
are beyond your skill, that it is not their fate to be 
cured just then. No character will gain you such 
good treatment, and it has this great advantage, that 
it does not obHge you to conceal your rehgion, ot 
what is worse, to a^ct the Mohummudan. You 
Biay freely use the names of their most esteemed 
hakeems, — Sokrat and Bokrat, Lokman and Aboo 
Allee Seina; few will question you, but if you should 
happen to meet a man of as great pretensions as 
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yourself, and he should begin to try you with que- 
ries, ask him whether a shivering fever is a cold or 
hot disease. 

You need not be harassed with apprehensiona of 
putting a patient to death in an imusual manner, 
such as running a lancet through a vein into an 
artery, for if you deem phlebotomy requisite, you 
order a barber to come and operate j and though it 
may startle you to see him open a seam halfway up 
the patient's arm, you may rest assured he will not 
draw too much blood. Then for physic, the stronger 
you can venture to administer it, the greater your 
reputation. " On peut tuer deux ou trois dans une 
annee," as Signor Turconi observed, " mais 5a arrive 
toujours !" My friend the doctor was a romancer, 
and he threw out so many hints about bright eyes 
that had flashed upon him, and soft tongues that had 
spoken to him, in the course of his professional 
career, that my mind was engrossed with thoughts 
of high-heeled Uttle slippers, and silken skreens, 
gazelle-like eyes, and henna-tipped fingers, till 
I became quite anxious to see the mines of daz- 
zling beauty that the Signor described as buried in 
&e depths of the infidels* harems, and to get an in- 
ught into the interior economy of Persian houses. 

After our return from the desert to Astrabad, 
I was oft«n applied to for medicine and advice, and 
did not reject the honourable title of hakeem, which 
was thrust upon me by several of our acqudntances. 
At first, indeed, I was diffident on the score of my 
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abilities, but after protesting that my knowledge of 
the noble art of healing was so veiy slight that it 
ought not to be called knowledge, I was always over- 
whelmed with compliments on my modesty, so calling 
to mind the good success of my Italian acquaintance, 
I resolved also to have beaucoup de couraget and to 
put the best face upon the busings. 

The first man who called me in to see his " house" 
was our fiiend Hossein Kouli Agha, and I promised 
myself matter for a good chapter upon Persian harems, 
knowing that my friend had three wedded wives. 
I had given his child a lucky dose from a packet I 
had, labelled "for children," and the head lady of 
the establishment had been seized with a desire to 
consult me upon a complmnt of long standing. 

I breakfasted at Hossein KouU Agha's house, and 
afterwards, when I expected to be led, like Baba 
Mustapha in the Arabian Nights, up stairs, down 
Btfurs, to my lady's chamber, I found that I was not 
to go beyond that in which we were seated. At the 
end of it was a common skreen hung l>efore a low 
door, and ftt>m behind this was slowly thrust the 
wrinkled hand of an elderly woman, by feeUng which 
I was to decide what ailment possessed the body that 
it belonged to. In a moment vanished the romance 
of many days : — henna there was no lack of, for the 
palm as well as each finger-nail was dyed with it, but 
the hand looked old enough to belong to a grand- 
mother ; a touch was sufficient to convince me that 
the owner of it laboured under a cold complaint, and 
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I therefore ordered a hot remedy, — a pill of ginger 
to be taken twice a week until the patient felt a dis- 
inclination to continue it. 

Aiterthis, my patients were chiefly of two classes, — 
thin men who wished to become fat, or old men who 
wanted to be made young again, and as I found more 
annoyance than amusement in such difScult cases, 
I gave up practice as far as I was able. 

We dismissed Ai Doguedi with what he thought 
a handsome reward, and a messenger arriving at this 
time from the desert, with many civil messages from 
our friend the Cazee, we bought a good quantity of 
brown sugar, and sent it a present to him, with a 
letter of fine verses ; anxious also to prove ourselves 
grateful for the kindnesses we had received in his 
camp, we sent some of our acquaintances there parcels 
of tobacco, to the slave-girl a gay blanket, and to Ai 
Dog^edi's mother a pair of party-coloured trousers. 

Orauz Kouli came to see us, and swore Wallah I 
BiUah I Titled ! * and by a host of Toorkiah oaths, 
that he was innocent of any ill-intention towards lu. 
His kinsmen, he said, of whom he was very much 
ashamed, had deceived him, and he had been trying 
to recover our money, but unfortunately they had 
spent it all. We did not beheve him in this, any 
more than we did when he promised to lay hands 
upon their property, and sell it on our account, but 
we could do nothing ; he was servant to the prince, 
who affected to be exerting hia authority on our be- 

* Three Bolemn oatlu by the name oS ibe Qnfy. 
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half; it would have been slighting that authority to 
have laid hands upon Orauz Kouli, and in any case 
we couldhave done nothing with him. Indeed, as 
spring was closing, we felt content to bear the loss 
and say no more about it, so they would let us de- 
part ; we therefore intimated to the Vuzeer, that it 
was positively necessary we should continue our 
journey, and after a little demur, he fix.ed the second 
morning for an audience with the prince. 

The usual skirmish about rank and place was car- 
ried on between the Vuzeer and the Syud, which 
ended when the Vuzeer conceded points which he 
fought about only for etiquette's sake, and early in 
the morning we repaired to the pahice. We were 
kept waiting in a court of the interior, until the 
prince's dignity had been wellnigh compromised by 
his impoUtenesa. When he condescended to be 
ready to receive us, we were ushered into a small 
room, the walls of which were covered with little 
pieces of mirror-glass, set close together so as to 
multiply objects without end. On a small carpet at 
the upper end, near to a large open window of stained 
glass, sat the young scion of royalty, handsome in 
appearance and dress, and leaning in a studied atti- 
tude upon a jewelled mace. The effect of the mir- 
rored walls was pretty though gaudy ; however, seeing 
that he expected it, we were wonder-struck at the 
magnificence of the apartment ; the Syud expressed 
unqualified admiration, and the young Shazadeh very 
complacently said in answer, that in no palace in 
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Iran, with the exception of that of " the father of 
the world," was there such a room. The Vuzeer 
stood leaning on a stick close beneath the window, 
in a small court wherein a fountain was playing, and 
from the back of which beautiful green swelling hills 
ran up to the foot of the wooded mountains. 

The prince, after welcoming us, and graciously 
inquiring about the state of our health, condescended 
to congratulate us on our good fortune in escaping 
from the desert, and expressed a hope that his Vuzeer 
had done all that was requisite for us. The Syud 
made a suitable, indeed a most elegant reply, com- 
plimented the Vuzeer on his having a " Noorshewan" 
for a master, and the prince on his having an 
*' Aristoo" * for a minister ; quoted a couplet signi- 
ficative of the blessings that were enjoyed by a people 
governed by a beneficent prince, and said that if we 
had been ill used in the desert, we had been more 
than indemnified in the days of rest that we had en- 
joyed under the shadow of the Shazadeh'a authority; 
that by his favour we had all things, and that " Al- 
homdoolillah " having now to travel through the 
Shah's dominions, what was there to fear I Consider, 
ing that our road onward lay through a country which 
a Persian travels " Tewokul be Khoda" (specially 
trusting in Providence), this was pretty well ; it was 
suited however to the capacity of the person to whom 
it was addressed, and was taken in such excellent 
part by him, that he dismissed ua with many civil 

* ArbtoUe. 
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expressioDB, and our fiiend Ali Khan, who was wit- 
ness to the introduction fivm a distance, said when 
we had regained our sUppers and were walking home, 
" Mashallahl but the Shazadeh was gracious to youl" 

This kind nobleman was a constant and most 
amusing guest, and helped to pass many that would 
otherwise have been weary hours. He would drop 
in of an evening, and fight a battle at chess, or* 
when more sentimentally inclined, he would chant 
affecting passages of the Shah-nameh. His voice 
was like that of a bull, and as he rocked his great 
body and sang, he would sometunes identify himself 
with the hero of a tragedy, till the tears ran down 
his rough cheeks into his black beard. Then being 
an old soldier, he could tell a good story about 
the Jung-e-Oroos, the war of the Russians, and he 
introduced a half-brother of his own, whom he begged 
us to notice as a regular man-eater in battle, a sort 
of fellow who dyed his whiskers with the blood of 
his enemies, and who in the last war, not content 
with cleaving the head of a KuBsian footman, dis- 
mounted during the fight, and hacked it off with his 
dagger, then hanging the trophy to his saddlebow, 
brought it off a present to the heir-apparent. 

There was another Khan who nsed to make one in 
our assemblies; a very gentlemanlike man, but a 
thorough Persian : he was very curious about the 
world of the Franks, but had imbibed such strange 
notions about us, that he would hardly believe what - 
I told him. He would not be persuaded that their 
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matrimonial law was not reversed in EiuropOt and 
that every woman might not take unto herself four 
husbands : he had read it in a book, and would not 
be gainsayed. I was able, I hope, to correct some 
very erroneous impressions that he had formed with 
regard to the laxity of our moral system, but there 
was no making him understand the nature of the 
power exercised by European women. " I see your 
drift," he said, '* and I admire it ; you are right to 
put the thing in its best light, but you will not deny 
that the hookum* rests with your women ; have you 
not women kings ? and do you not wait on women 
like slaves, and do whatever they order ? — The world 
call you men of understanding ; do your women 
excel you in this respect, that you bow to them ?" 
A dissertation upon moral female excellence, and its 
consequent influence over enlightened minds, would 
have been lost upon the Khan, but I referred him to 
the days of Alexander the Great, when it was 
Ihought no shame to be gallant as well as warlike } — 
** Oh! Oonha kaujir boodund," -vias, the reply, 
" they were infidels." 

The Khan was a cotmtry gentleman, whose world 
was comprehended within the circle of his horizon, 
and his notions were contracted accordingly; but 
we may still hope that the natural gallantry of the 
Persians will be turned into its proper channel, for 
the Kuzzilbashes are quick at imbibing foreign ideas, 

* Authority. 
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and the reaction of their present unworthy system 
should be sudden and romantic. At Tabreez I had 
the honour to Tisit one of the Princes Royal, Tvho in 
the course of conversation said, with a very good 
accent, which he had acquired fivm an intriguing old 
French lady who had settled herself in Persia with 
a view to enlighten the natives, — " Nos pauvres 
femmes sont emprisonnees I" "We may yet see the 
French of tke East breaking lances for their Lyleea 
and Zuleikhas, and the light of a harem seated in all 
the pride of her displayed beauty, as the presiding 
divinity at some Ashby-de-la-Zouch — 1 

It was in this society that, talking about the Tar- 
tar tribes beyond the Oxus, I first beard mention of 
a very remarkable Eastern ruler of modem times, 
Shah Moraud Beg, familiarly and par escellence 
called Beggee J4q; a king whose equal has not 
been known since the days of the Caliph Omar, 
whose character indeed he appears to have closely 
imitated, like him, affecting to despise the honours 
of sovereignty, and descending to undignified and 
affected actions to display his humility. He sur- 
rounded himself with a court of devout and learned 
doctors, to whose opinion he professed to bow, and 
assisted by whom he used to sit in open durbar, to 
■tidge the people according to the principles of the 
Mohummudan law. In such assemblies, the party 
sat on goat-skins which were ranged round the room, 
and the Shah took any seat, to show that he did not 
esteem himself above hia fellow men in the faith. 
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He perfonned the most menial offices ; his kitchen 
eatabhshment consisted of a wooden bowl, an iron 
caldron, and some earthen pots ; he made his own 
market, cooked his own pot au feu, and when he had 
guests, went romid himself to pour water on their 
hands, and ate irom the same bowl with them. He 
had a donkey of no price, which he would ride with- 
out a saddle through the streets of Bokhara, and the 
common people, charmed by this show of humility, 
thought that there never had been so single-hearted 
a man -, but many stories which are related of him 
show that much worldly sagacity lay under his as- 
sumed simplicity. He was the Louis XI. of his 
day J cold-blooded and hypocritical, but superstitious, 
and covering much craftiness and knowledge of man- 
kind with a quiet and smooth exterior. Not of 
" Shah Abbas the Great" are more good stories 
told than of " Beggee Jan ;" in hearing them re- 
lated, you cannot but be struck with the recurrence 
of phrases and idioms that appeared so singular and 
amusing in the " Arabian Nights," and it is to be 
regretted that an Omar al Siftee does not exist to 
imbody the tales that are related of these two mo- 
narchs in another series of a thousand and one 
evenings. 

The follovnng striking anecdote was told my friend 
by an old Cujjer nobleman, who being governor at 
Merve when it was taken by Shah Moraud, was 
carried away prisoner to Bokhara. One day as the 
Shah was riding through the city on his ass, followed 
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by a cortege of Oosbeg, Affghaun, and Kuzzilbash 
nobles, he led the way to the coppersmith's bazaar, 
and Btopped at the shop of an artisan, to whom he 
addressed the following singular conversation : " Sa- 
laam alekoom." — " Alekoom salaam." — " Your 
health is good?" — "By your condescension and 
fevour." — " I am concerned to see you, bom a gen- 
tleman, toiling in an occupation that is beneath you : 
rather abandon this profession, and come live in the 
town as becomes a man of your birth : fear not to 
write to your friends all that goes on here ; God be 
thanked, our actions are not such as we are ashamed 
should be known ; but what you do write, write truly, 
and send it openly and worthily." The pretended 
coppersmith whom he addressed, he had discovered 
to be a man of some rank, sent secretly by the Aff- 
ghaun court to report upon his actions, aud by tak- 
ing this quiet way of exposing him, he both preserved 
his reputation for mildness, and gained credit for 
knowing every thing that passed. 

It was his custom to speak of himself in the third 
person, under the affected designation of the Fakeer, 
though he allowed himself to be addressed by the 
title of Huzrut-e-fVullee-Naiamee (His Excellency 
the Lord of Beneficence,) and a characteristic anec- 
dote on this head was related to my friend by Ameer 
Nausir ud Deen (Toora), a brother to Ameer Hyder, 
who leaving Bokhara for some political reason, re- 
sided many years at Meshed. 

The court sat a long time one morning in expect- 
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ation of tlie Shah's entrance, but it was not till long 
after his usual hour that he came ^ be then walked 
in from the outer door, minus a considerable portion 
of his upper garment. When he had taken his seat, 
and exchanged " salaam alekoom** with the com- 
pany, the eldest of the moollas expressed a hope that 
nothing untoward had occurred. The king's answer 
was, " No, — the fakeer had a friend whom he had 
not seen for many days, and he went yesterday to 
visit him. On returning, as the night was dark and 
the road muddy, the &keer turned into a mosque 
and slept there." — " But what food did the Lord of 
Beneficence eat ?" — " A morsel of bread was in a 
beggar's wallet, and the fakeer ate that."—" And 
where is the skirt of Huzrut-e-Wullee Nfumee's 
cloak ?" — " The fakeer observed that the beggar's 
feet were cold, so considering that the skirts of his 
garment were superfluous, he cut them ofl^ to make 
stockings for the poor man." 

Notwithstanding his afiected meekness. Shah Mo- 
raud caused himself to be feared by all classes of 
men. Though he overlooked many strong personal 
oflences, he seldom forgave one which was directed 
against his sovereign power ; still he had such com- 
mand over his passions, that he waited to execute 
vengeance till he could bring it within warrant of the 
Mohummudan law, and thus he preserved the dis- 
tinction that he prized for those who feared and 
disliked him, were bound for their own credit's sake 
to pruse him for his sanctity. He introduced a very 
N 9 
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strict moral code into the city of Bokhara, but 
was wise enough to give hia orthodox brethren the 
full benefit of their law on points which much con- 
cerned theoit so that he easily enlisted pharisaism in 
the support of his superstitious zeal, and five times 
per diem meritoriously whipped to prayers, the lazy 
of the multitude whom he -licensed to rob and plun- 
der ad libitum. 

I think it was a day or two before our interview 
with the prince, that a Toorkmun of the Jafier Bi 
tribe inquired our abode, and delivered a letter into 
my hands. It was written in Russian, but fortu- 
nately there was a translation of its contents in 
Persian on the envelope, * and its purport was this : 
— the writer, the commandant of a Russian brig 
lying ofi^ the south-east coast of the Caspian, had 
heard that a Russian envoy, on his way to Khiva, 
had been plundered by the Toorkmuns, and obliged 
to return to Astrabad : he begged to ofier a passage 
on board his ship to Astrakhan, and the bearer of 
the note said that he would put me in the way of 
getting on board. I returned a civil answer in 
French, saying that I was not a Russian, and that 
my road lay eastward. 

A' Mo'mud Causim had a series of dreams which 
incited him to undertake a pilgrimage to the shrine 
of the blessed Imaum Reza ; and as he knew the 
road to the holy city, we were not sorry when hie 
announced his intention of accompanying us- His 
commercial partner also expressed so strong a desire to 
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peTform an act of devotion after bis visit to the unclean 
dogs of the desert, that we promised him a seat on one 
of the baggage-mules, and we were all in spirits at the 
idea of a march. Meshedee-Norouz, whose inten- 
tion it had been to part from us here, could not 
resist the general impulse, and though he did not 
care a fig for all the Imaums in the world, he deter- 
mined to accompany us. 

The Vuzeer, flattered I imagine by the Syud's 
eulogium, made an effort, and seized three of 
Babeck's camels, which he sold on our account, in 
the Astrabad bazaar, for twelve tomauns. The 
person whom he sent on this service was a tall 
ragged feUow, who rode a lean jade, and carried a 
matchlock about three times as long as himself; he 
trotted out to Goorgaun in the morning, and 
brought in the camels by the afternoon, which was 
alone sufficient to satisfy us that there was a good 
understanding between the court and camp. Orauz 
KouH brought five tomauns, which he bad collected, 
he said, in a thousand difficult ways, and we not 
only gave the Vuzeer an acquittance in fiill for all 
our losses, but added some extravagant compliments 
to himself, and sent our dutiful thanks to the prince. 
"We spent the eve of our departure pleasantly with 
all our fiiends, and I believe that some of the 
expressions of regret which were used on both sides 
at parting were sincere. 
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CHAPTER rX. 

Journey from Astiabad over the Elbootz mDUDttuni to Shahrood, and 
thence on with a caravan of pilgrinu, via Subzawar and Nesfaapoor, 
to Meshed. — Observations on different routes between Astrabad 
and Meshed. 

Pilgrims for the holy city of Meshed^ assemble 
at Shahrood-e-BoBtam, to which place there are two 
roads Irom Astrabad. The first, called the K00&- 
look route, ia eighteen fursukhs : it is the best and 
the most level road, but it runs near the Toorkmims' 
haunts, and we preferred that by Ziamt. The 
latter is called sixteen fursukhs, but the first part of 
it is very hilly and bad. The two roads become 
one about thirty-three miles fi^iin Shahrood. 

12th June, J. 830. — We took a second leave of 
Astrabad, and rode south by a pass through the 
mountains, twelve miles to Ziarut, a village of fifty 
wood houses, romantically built upon a small hill 
coining out into the centre of the narrow valley. 
At the foot of the village, in a neat burying-grouDd* 
was the tomb of an Imaumzada ; a quick clear 
stream ran past it, and on either side rose high and 
richly-wooded momitains. Our path from Astrabad 
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was through a wood thick enough to shade us from 
the sun, and led us continually over a stream called 
Chehel-o-Chahar, from -the circumstance of its being 
crossed forty-four times on the way to Zianit. A* 
Mo'mud Causim found a friend in the village, who 
welcomed us with a speech that would have done 
honour to a courtier ; he regaled us with a dish for 
which Tiberius would have given a reward, — a 
pullet stewed in conserve of wild pomegranate, and 
in his neatly mud-washed house we slept secure 
from the attacks we had suffered so much from at 
Astrabad. 

13th. — About two miles from our resting-place, 
we commenced the ascent of a very steep Kotul 
over the main range of the Elboorz. So frequent 
are the windings, that the natives esteem the pas- 
sage from base to base equal to ten miles. The 
soil is loamy, and in wet weather laden mules have 
difficulty, in ascending this pass } in dry weather 
guna might be got over, but with labour. On the 
road are four springe of delicious water, named 
Sherbet, Sheah Khanee^ Taloo, and Koor Chesh- 
mah; to the lefr of the ascent, beyond the first 
spring, are two large masses of rock thirty or forty 
yards apart, which we were bidden to remark, as on 
one, called Tukht-e-Omar (the throne of Omar), 
the Caliph is believed to have sat fmd fired arrows 
at the other: indeed the most sceptical man may 
see the marks of the arrow-heads in the side of the 
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stone. It was a poetical Bpot, for all the trees 
being "Narwand," my friend the Syud persuaded 
himself that it was the very spot whence Feridoon 
issued to lead his hand of heroes into Khoraussaun, 
and his blood wanning at the conceit, he started off 
with the quotation in point, and chanted aloud a 
page of Ferdosi's beautifiil verses. 

The day was lovely, and we all felt so excited, 
that we soon purred our ponies up the ascent, on 
giuning which we saw before us another range, as 
high, but quite bare, and with snow in its clefts. 
From the summit attained, .we looked back upon the 
rich forest we had passed through: it lay below us, 
partly overhung by a curtain of white clouds, into 
which the birds would occasionally dip, and be lost 
till they soared ag^D, and beyood, like a sea, was 
the desert, stretching away without end to the 
Dorth. 

We passed the last spring near the foQt of the 
Kotul, and descending into a valley, travelled up a 
brook which came through it from the north-east 
On a hill, opposite to the base of the Kotul, were 
two villages, said to consist of three hundred houses 
each } three miles up the vale was a hamlet of five 
or six houses, called Jillen Billen, and a mile beyond 
it our road was joined by the other from Astrabad. 
The valley, which was at first stony, improved 
gradually, and at " Huft Cheshmah," where we 
baited, it was a greensward between the hiUs, kept 
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fresh by seven springs wbicb gave a name to the 
spot. So cold was it, that witb all our clothing, and 
by a large fire, we could hardly sleep. 

14tb. — From Huft Cbeshmah to Shabrood, we 
rode something more than thirty miles through a 
valley. Witb the exception of one steep but short 
hill, the road was level, and there was no lack of 
good water all the way. Eight miles on the road, 
we saw a village of fifteen hoiises under the hill on 
our left, called Tausb j sixteen miles on the road 
was a smaller one, Nicarmun. There are but few 
villages in these bills, and those of not many houses 
each : the inhabitants pasture large flocks in the 
valleys, and portion out parts of the land for cultiva- 
tion ; their surplus produce is chiefly sold at Shab- 
rood. In the morning we had been glad to stand 
roimd a flxe, but when towards sunset we neared 
Bostam, the wind blew like a hot one in India. We 
left the town of Bostam three miles on our left, and, 
crossing a small line of low bare hills, looked down 
upon Shabrood. 

Travellers who had met us, had told of many pil- 
grims waiting for the morrow to start for Meshed, 
and coming upon the town, we thought ourselves just 
in time. Horses were picketed the entire length of 
the outer wall, and there was a constant throng of 
men and horses accoutred for travel, between the 
centre gate and a pool of water at some little distance 
outside it. Within, the concourse was much greater : 
there was scarcely passage through the crowd of 
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pilgrims horsee and camels that filled the streets. 
Outside the bouses, in the shade, sat some reading 
the Koran aloud, while others lay sleeping soundly 
after their travel. In all parts horses were neighing 
and fighting, their masters scrubbing or shoeing 
them, mending packsaddles, or higgling fiir com. 
and chopped straw; and many a sturdy fakeer, a 
sugar-loaf cap of colours set over his matted locks 
and insolently independent oountenance, moved 
through the crowd, calling loudly upon the pilgrims 
to recollect the service they were upon, and bestow 
their alms in the name of Mohummud, AH, and the 
blessed Imaum Reza. Many were the inquiries aa 
we pushed through the crowd, whence we came : 
" We're for Meshed," was our answer, " Please 
Godl" eltamas-e-dewa ;" — the " ora pro nobis" of 
the pilgrims of the cross. " What time do the 
2IawarB set out ?" inquired we. " They go daily," 
waa the answer. " But those who are to go to> 
morrow?" — " They went last night, a body of five 
hundred horsemen and more." This was a disap- 
pointment, but A'Mo'mud Causim had a second 
house and wife here, and we were well lodged. 
Meshedee-Norouz found a Tabreez acquaintance, 
who abusing the gone party for Isphahauneea and 
cowards, invited us to start on the morrow with his 
party of thirty or forty well-armed Toorks, and this 
we determined to do. The Tabreezees, and the 
Persians of the western countries, are called Toorks, 
on account of their talking the Toorkish language. 
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They are looked upoD as regular Rolandos, and it is 
a vaunt with them, that the Tartars, when they come 
to attack a kafilah, call out to know if they are 
Toorks or Isphahaunees, that they may know whe- 
tiber to leave or to assault them. 

Idth. — It was resolved to wait the arrival of one 
hundred more Tabreezees, who were reported to be 
wilJiin two days' march, and we had leisure to see 
the place. Shabrood is a walled town of twelve 
hundred residences and storehouses, and three hun- 
dred shops. It is in the district of Bostam, and four 
miles south-west from the town of the same name, 
where the hakim resides. There are two other 
small towns (Moojim and Aversudge) in the dis* 
trict, imd eight walled villages were in sight from 
Shahrood. The province of Bostam furnishes to the 
Shah's army four thousand regular footmen, who re- 
ceive from eight to ten tomauns each yearly ; they 
are esteemed among the best of the royal troops, and 
are known by the name of Lushkur-e-AraVo Ajum 
(Artib and Persian), for there are many fiimilies of 
Arab extraction resident in this province, the natives 
of Shahrood said as many as four thousand. They 
are chiefly of the Ameri tribe, the renuunder of 
twelve thousand tents brought from Arabia during 
the Bunnee Abbass Khali&te } now they Uve in 
houses, and, with the exception of a few of the 
oldest men, talk Persian.* The hakim of Bostam 

• At TubbuB, Kauin, Bojend, and N£hee, are seUIed many Anbs, 
wbo still retain tbeir own dialect. 
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keeps a few soldiers in pay, and the inhabitants, 
obliged often to be on the alert against the Tooik- 
muns, furnish every third man for the Eeljaurree.* 
A fine stream, called, par excellence, Rood-e-Shah, 
comes from Uie mountains past Bostam to Shahrood, 
and enables the inhabitants to force a considerable 
quantity of cultivation irom what would otherwise be 
a steril gravelly plain, for water is not to be had 
here for digging. The thermometer in the shade at 
noon, on the three days of our stay, was 81^° Fah- 
renheit ; we were told that the heat of the next two 
months would be extreme. 

Good fruits are grown, and much cultivation is 
carried on at the villages of the vicinity, and care 
is taken to have large supplies stored in Shahrood. 
Owing to the frequent forays of die Toorkmuns, 
few sheep are kept here, but they iffe to be procured 
at a low price from the neighbouring valleys. For 
eight months in every year, dating from the yemal 
equinox, this road to and from Meshed is travelled 
by sixty thousand persons, chiefly pilgrims ; and it 
is to be remarked, that though much of the country 
is desert, every little station on the road lumishes 
supplies for this number of persons and their cattle. 
The calculation, I am pretty sure, is not too high : 
it was made by my companion, as well fr^m the 
accounts we received on the road, as from his 
knowledge, previously acquired during fifteen years' 
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residence in various parts of Iran, of the average 
departure of pilgrims for Meshed from different 
places in Persia. 

I6th. — Early this morning the Syud and I rode to 
Bostam, to present introductory letters to the Shah- 
zadeh. We alighted at the house of the Vuzeer, 
\vho was asleep, and might not be disturbed ; so we 
went to sleep also on the floor of the room into which 
we were shown, until it pleased the minister to be 
roused. He could not then, it seemed, imagine what 
the deuce a foreigner had to do in this part of the 
world : " Inglis I Inglis I" we heard him say to his 
servants, — " a Feringhee at Bostam 1 ! in my room 1 1 1 
What news is this ?" and I hardly think he would 
have ventured in, had not the Syud gone out, and in 
some degree explained to him who I was, and what 
was the object of our coming. Then the old gentle- 
man was very polite, gave us high seats, and ordered 
us breakfast, and went to announce our arrival to the 
prince . His servants were far less civil, and would 
scarcely give me a plate to eat from ; telling the 
Syud, supposing me ignorant of the language, that 
it must be broken afterwards. I only now discovered, 
that during my residence at Astrabad, every plate, 
not china or metal, upon which I had been miwary 
enough to lay hands, had been broken and charged 
to my account. China being hard baked, the con- 
tamination of impure hands may be wasted oS, but 
into any thing soil it is supposed to sink. The 
dauae is in favour both of conscience and economy. 
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The Vuzeer shortly returned, to say that the 
prince would exalt our heads by granting us the 
honour of an audience. Shortly after, entered a &t 
smiling Khan, to whom the Vuzeer made a sign 
, desiring him to be civil to us ; he took me for a 
Mx^oll^ of degree, as I sat at the upper end in a 
black serge abba, and coming up to me, took my 
hands and reverently kissed them. The Vuzeer's 
black eyes expanded to double their size, and when 
the Khan turned, he was made aware of his mbtake. 
He looked quite shocked at discovering what un- 
clean hands he had pressed his lips to, and going 
over to the Vuzeer, begged in a loud whisper that, 
for the honour of their religion, the story might go 
no further ; but the old gentleman's chuckle made it 
evident that it was too good a one to be kept secret, 
and, as good anecdotes must be scarce at so quiet a 
place, I have no doubt that the Khan's reverence 
for an infidel has been a standing joke ever since. 

This worthy gentleman bore the title of " Nus- 
tuckshee B&shee" to the Shahzadeh, a sort of earl 
marshal, and it was his part to lead us to the pre- 
sence. We were conducted into a long walled square, 
near one end of which was a small cannon, and a 
long musket gun. It was evidently intended that 
we should observe this park of artillery, for, looking 
up, we perceived the prince watching our motiona, 
seated at an open window above an archway : we 
bowed, and were graciously ordered op; the earl 
marshal led us wiUi much a&ctation tinder the arch- 
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way, and proposed that we should leave our ehoes 
there, but we kept them to ascend a Sight of dirty 
steps, up which we mounted to the door of the au- 
dience-chamber, and passing through a body of re- 
tainers, found ourselves in a small mud-plastered 
room, at the end of which sat the prince as we had 
observed him Irom the court below. With the a£fec- 
tatioD which is common to the Cujjer princes, he 
addressed ub at first in Toorkish, telling us that we 
were " khosh geldin ;" but he assigned ua seats at 
an honourable distance from his person, and pre- 
sently speaking to us in the Persian language, dis< 
' played more information about European afiairs than 
we had been inclined to give him credit for, or than 
Indeed is usual for princes of the blood. They are 
men of very much the same stamp ; handsome, and, 
as regards their exterior, gentleman-like persons, who 
are brought up proudly and ignorantly in the harem, 
though in the strictest knowledge of the mlnutiffi of 
Persian etiquette. They condescend a few civil 
questions about yourself and as many ignorant ones 
about " Yengee doonia," the New Worid, and Fran- 
gestan, always expressing astonishment on hearing 
that the latter is a term for more countries than one. 
Wonderful 1 is their expression when they are told 
any thing about Europe that Is novel to them ; won- 
derM men are the Feringees 1 1 1 Wonderiul I repeats 
the Vuzeer, and the more humble persong of the 
assembly shake their heads at each other, apd echo 
the word. 
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TTie Vuzeer was ordered to give us introductory 
letters to the pnnce's cousin at Subzawar, so taking 
this as a hint to rise, we made our bow, and accom- 
panied the minister to his office, where he had a 
levee ; the man who but a moment before had stood 
at a reepectRil distance from his master, leaning for- 
ward to catch the least word from his lips, now en- 
tirely changed his bearing, and sat above an assembly 
of obsequious inferiors, whose looks he scarcely con- 
descended to return. 

While our letters were being written, we were 
entertained with the notes of a vocalist, who as can- 
didate for the part of first performer at the coming 
reUgious festival of the Mohnrrum, was giving a 
specimen of his powers : they were qiute stunning. 
The excellence of Persian singing consists in forcing 
the voice to its loudest pitch, and sustaining it there : 
it is rather recitative than ^nging, and is too strained 
and violent to please a European ear, yet the best 
singers throw great expression into their songs. 
They dwell long upon every sound, and frequently 
run down the gamut slowly trilling upon every note, 
sometimes unaffectedly weeping at the effect of their 
own music. 

The man who was before us had all the air of a 
maniac, ad, with a hand behind his ear, his body 
swayed to and fro, and his features distorted by the 
violence with which he sang, he shouted out the 
sorrows of the martyred Hossein. This loud fashion 
of sin^ng must be owing to t^e distance. at which 
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performers are placed nhen singing before the king, 
or great men ; when, as at the festival of the Mohur- 
rum, they chant in the open air, they indeed require 
Stentorian lungs. The singer of this morning made 
so much noise, that the Vuzeer dismissed him with 
a compliment, and promised to recommend him to 
the Prince. On our return to Shahrood, we found 
that many Zawars* had come in, and " smcA Zawars" 
said Meshedee-Norouz, " each with his gun, and 
an English lock to it." — Departure fixed for the 
morrow. 

17th. In the afternoon we rode out three miles to 
the village of Buddusht, where three hundred pil- 
grims were assembled. A third of the party were 
Arabs from the vicinity of Kerbolah; there were 
sisty horsemen from Tabreez and Karabaugh, and 
the rest, with the exception of a dozen men from 
Tehraun and Isphahaun, were Cazazees, who were 
headed by a Moojetebeid, or high priest, a thin old 
gentleman with a black cloak and pointed beard, the 
lower half of whom was lost in a pmr of huge Russian 
leather boots. The Toorks were well armed and 
mounted j some of the Cazazees were in like trim, 
but the Arabs were the worst equipped and most 
ragged set of beings imaginable. One old man at 
their head, who was dignified with the name of 
Hajee, had a matchlock, and was well mounted ; of 
the rest, some rode indifierent mares, others don- 

• Pilgrims. 
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keys, and halfa dozien couples of old women, packed 
io k^BvaliB, were Blimg od the sides of mules j some 
of the men had an aae between them* ride and tie, 
and a dozen cv so of the poorest, armed like their 
more fortunate brethren, with knives, axes, or sticks, 
went on foot, trusting to charity for an occaaional 
lift. 

Till sunset, those who had guns exercised them- 
selves in firing at a target: very few shots took 
efiect, but it was agreed on all hands tiiat he must 
be a bold enemy who would attack us ; indeed* to 
look at these heroes with their rolls of matches, and 
innumerable cartouch and flint boxes belted over 
their clothes, you might have supposed that they 
were prepared to stand a good fight, and I believe 
some of them almost persuaded themselves that they 
would. 

At noon, the thermometer was 81^° in the shade, 
but in the evening a cutting wind blew. Cooking- 
pots being cleared away, and the beasts laden, the 
order of march was determined, and at half-past eight 
we made a start, the Tabreezees leading, and the 
Arabs bringing up the rear, the chaoushcB* heading 
their divisions, and striving to keep them separate. 
The horses walked out, and the mules and donkeys 
ambled along surprisingly under loads some of which 
were immense, as there were many who did not dis- 
dain to add profit to piety. I asked an Astrabad 
acquaintance, who was seated upon a heavy bale of 
* A cbaoudi is a lotder of a ettravan, or a putj. 
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felts, how his mule kept up mth. such a load. " He 
mttst keep up, was the man's answer, with & thump to 
his beast ; he must keep up, for there's danger in 
lagging'" 

Four miles from Buddusht we passed a mined 
town called Khireabad. We were told that there 
was water there, aad that the men of Buddusht used 
it to cultirate latid, having built towers into which 
to retreat in case of the Toorkmuns coming. Our 
line of march was just distinguishable in the dark, 
b^ the dust raised by our horses' feet, which the wind 
blew to one side like a vapour : occasionally a cal- 
leoon, handed about, would light up the heads of a 
party, as the strong wind blew the coals up, and the 
fiimt of the line was always shown by the Moojete- 
heid's pipeman, below the belly of whose horse 
Bwwig a pot of live charcoal. We marched all night 
over a tolerably level and good road, and at daybreak 
halted a quarter of an hour for prayers. 

Continuing our march till seven, we reached 
Meyomeh, a village of SOO houses, at which there 
is an excellent brick caravansera built by Shah Ab- 
bass. We got what we required for ourselves and 
horses, and even fruit, — plums and peaches. The 
only article at Meyomeh that bore a high price 
was firewood, which indeed was hardly to be ob- 
tained in sufficient quantities. The villa^ is near a 
range of bare hills, from which is conducted a small 
Cftnaut of good water: this, after daily filling two 
o2 
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brick reservoirs, is turned upon very unpromising- 
looking land, but which generally returns wheat and 
barley enough for the wants of the pilgrims who 
pass : in times of scarcity supplies are brought irom 
Shahrood, The distance between the two places is 
about forty miles. Thermometer at noon, 8S° Fah- 
renheit } light, cool wind. 

We slept till evening "under the diade of trees. 
As the time for setting off again approached, the 
Arabs began to complin that they were knocked up: 
the Toorks, liiey s^d, went too fast, and would not 
halt for any one whose load fell, and by their uncha- 
ritable conduct were defeating the object of their 
pUgrimage. The Tabreezees, however, seemed to 
think that the one great act was meritorious enough 
to excuse all their peccadilloes, and knowing the 
esteem their fighting qualities were held in, siud 
very cavalierly that they would go, those who would 
might accompany them, and those who would not, 
might choose their own time. The high priest, a 
timorous old man, haran^ed them all on brotheriy 
concord, and the chaoushes addressed soothing words 
to their several parties ; a Persian's ire is soon run 
out, and after a due quantity of noise and wrangling, 
they moderated their language, when it was agreed 
that we should keep together, the Arabs to lead. 

We set out about eight o'clock, and travelled fouf 
miles to a large sycamore-tree, near to which is a 
village called Ibrahimabad, and a canaut of water. 
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and where a road branches off to Dasgird.* Here 
there was a halt and a discussion ; some were for 
turning back and marching by daylight, that they 
might at least see their enemy, this march being 
esteemed a dangerous one, because the road nearly 
all the way is flanked by swelling hillocks, behind 
whicli the Toorkmuns lie concealed. Finally, it was 
resolved to go OD " Tewokul be Khoda," t the Arabs 
to return to their former station in the rear, as the 
horses pressed on their donkeys in the dark, and a 
party to precede the main body 100 yards or so. 
We were fortunate enough to get upon this despe- 
rate service, and so escape the dust. A call was 
made for those who had guns, and it was a farce to 
see the importance that some laid upon the act of 
going a few yards in front. " I'll go," said one upon 
an ambling donkey, carrying a long duck-gun, " PU 
go ; I thank Heaven I've no wife with me, that I 
should wish to spare myself j — dispose of me!" as if, 
a second Marcus Curtius, he was going to ride post 
to destruction. Continued halts for charity's sake, 
till the alarm was given of a horseman said to have 
been seen looking out from behind the hills : — horses 
donkeys and footmen now crowded together in a solid 
mass, which they kept in spite of the inequalities of 

* Dusgird was staled to be a village of 350 liousea, where tliere are 
man; gardens and fields, walled in for fear of tlie ToorkmuDS. By 
this road it is said to be twenty furaukhs from Mejromeh to Abassabad. 
The two roulei are diatinguished by the names of tbc Dusgird and the 
Alhauk roads. 

t TnistJDg ia Proridence. 
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the road^ and there was no more strangling till day- 
light ; then every bush in the distance was magnified 
into a horseman. A -whirlwind of duet two miles on 
our left, behind some low hills, was decided to be 
without doubt caused by a body of horse j the cha- 
oushes galloped out to reconnoitre, and we halted for 
a few anxious minutes till they returned : they t&- 
ported it to be " only the wind," and soon after, 
seeing Abaasahad in the distance, the hearts of all 
were reassured, and they began to talk of — Mashal- 
lah I what they would have done had the enemy 
proved real I We had a pretty good criterion of 
their valour in that of our servant Meshedee, whom 
we knew to be an arrant coward at heart, but who 
talked as if he would carbonado all the Toorkmuns 
that dared come within reach of him, and who, what 
by the report (his own) of his having made a gallant 
escape from the desert, and his big words, got him- 
self to be thought a very " Roostum," and was 
looked to as a protection in case of any alann. 

The distance from Meyomeh to Abbassababad is 
about forty-eight miles. Half-way we passed the 
ruined caravansera of Meergundusht, where there 
was no water : eight miles from Abbassabad was the 
still fine caravansera of Alhauk, where a little water 
oozed out from a marshy plot of ground. It was 
ten o'clock when we came to the end of our stage, 
after a march of fourteen hours, than which few 
exertions are more wearying ; for though from sleep 
you feel inclined to drop from your horse^ yoa are 
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obliged to keep awake, for fear of breaking your leg 
against a load. I got a knock once against the 
corner of a trunk, which made me very cautious how 
I dozed again. 

At Abbassahad there are forty houses and a 
spring of good water, within a high mud fort. A 
more wretchedly desolate country than that around 
it is not to be conceived } not an attempt is made to 
raise any thing vegetable, and supplies are procured 
&om Subzawar, eighty miles distant. The inhabit- 
ants of this dreary place are Mohummudans, the 
converted descendants of an Armenian colony ea< 
tabJished here perforce by the great Shah Abbas. 
They have the credit of being on good terms both 
with the pilgrims and with the Toorkmuns ; and 
this is probable, for the latter occasionally require a 
supply of food when they are out, and it ia not their 
iqterest to cut off the supphes of those by catching 
whom they live. Seeing a crowd of half-dressed 
men oome galloping out to meet us, hallooing and 
striving who should be foremost, I conceived that 
some disaster had be&llen them, but was undeceived 
when the first of them came up to us, and addressed 
the moat likely-looking men with " Lord of my life ! 
you'll buy your com of me j I've fresh bread, curds, 
and peachea, and my man keeps the two best rooms 
in the caravanaera." We were so fortunate as to 
get one of these apartments, up-atura, under the 
high entrance to a double-storied square of cloisters. 
The scene of noise and quarrelling as the main 
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body came in and made for the different cells, can 
only be ima^ned by those who have seen Persians on 
a march ; but they were all so thoroughly tired, that 
they were soon glad to put up with any accommodation, 
and to lie down and sleep wherever there was shade. 
The thermometer at noon was SJ"* It was as much 
as we could do to get up in the evening to eat some 
bread and curds, and then to drop to sleep again till 
four o'clock the next morning, when, prayers having 
been said in the court, the gates of the caravansera 
were unbarred, and we marched twenty-two miles to 
Muzzeenaun. 

This march was a pleasant one ; the air was fresh, 
and the pilgrims, relieved from the fear of the two 
most dreaded stages, unAirled their gay pennons, 
and moved along with lighter hearts. The Mooje- 
tebeid'a face wore a smile, and settling himsdf on 
his easy pad, he condescended to talk to those 
about him. The Toorks cut their jokes upon an 
Isphahaun dandy, the back of whose head was covered 
with long curls, and who, in countenance and 
general bearing any thing but warlike, was quite 
laden with arms and accoutrements. The chaoushes 
would dash out ahead, mimicking a fight with each 
other, halt a minute at the ix>p of some rising 
ground to see the country clear, and then returning 
as they went, would call upon the faithfiil to raise a 
shout for the blessed Mohummud. Prefacing with 
some verses of which all chaoushes have a ready 
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store, one would exclaim in a loud voice, " Dtim, 
be dum bur goohe rookhsaur-e Mohummud sula- 
waat." — " Upon the rose of the cheek of Mohum- 
mud may the blessing of God momentarily rest." 
To which the pilgrims would answer, " Vllah 
hoomma suUi Ala Mohummudin 'va aule Moktim- 
mud." — " O God, bless Mohummud, and the issue 
of Mohummud," and then they would join in a 
shout If they did not cry loud or unanimously 
enough, the chaoushes would exclaim angrily, 
" Better than that! — sweeter than that I — dust on 
your heads, is this your salawaat ? Now one hearty 
shout that will ring to the tomb of the blessed 
Imaum Reza ; Ferishta bau shoomah skereek'und." 
— " Angels }om with you — Shout! I" — and the au* 
was rent with a fervent and inspiring cry. There is 
something in a shout which makes the heart's blood 
boil, and I felt so warm and excited, that for any 
one but Mohummud- e Moostapha, I could have 
cheered with the loudest : as it was, I left; the part 
to Meshedee-Norouz, and fell to the rear that my 
lukewarmness might not be noticed. 

We had a rich scene this morning between two old 
Arab women, who, whether from the malformation of 
their mule's back, or what, could not balance them- 
selves in their kajavahs. All the big stones in the 
road were picked up and put into one dame's cradle, 
but with no effect, and she sat perched up,^ tightly 
grasping the centre, till she became angry, and rated 
her companion for being a heavy woman j the other. 
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I beliere, retorted on her the term of a light one, and 
they had some very high words, the mule the while 
ambling along with them moat patiently. As they 
could not afibrd a halt, all attempts to rectify the evil 
were vain ; the heavy dame lay like a millstone in 
her kajavah, but after a hearty cry, the two old 
bodies became friends again, and joined in vilifying 
the men who had strapped them on, till the old h&jee, 
riding up, shook hia gun at them, and authoritatively 
desired them to be silent. 

Muzzeenaun is one of the nine belooks of Subza- 
war : it oontans eight villages, four of which were in 
eight ftom the caravansera. The capital of the same 
name, once a considerable town, looked moat desolate 
aawe neared its ruins of mud briok. Many of the bouses 
were yet standing, hut not a living creature moved 
amongthem. Avillage of fifty houses, which now beara 
the name, is built at the back of what was the town, 
and there we got excellent water, besides two or three 
sorts of iruit. We had hardly got within the large 
caravansera of this place, when there was a cry from 
the village that the Toorkmuns were come ; mothers 
ran shrieking to the small fort with their children, 
the villagers hastened to drive in their cattle, and the 
men of our party began to examine the state of their 
fire-arms. From the roof of the caravansera we saw 
a fbw horsemen pricking about twenty camels with all 
speed to the hills. A party of jungees' volunteered 
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for the rescae, made much fuas, and received the 
benedictiona of their friends, mthout having indivi- 
dually, I believet the least intention of goin^ within 
smel) of powder. It was long befope they were 
ready, and then, riding icarcely beyond the village, 
they discovered, or affected to do so, that the riders 
were not Toorkmuns, and so returned to enjoy credit 
for their gratifltous valour. 

From our small upper room, which flanked the 
arched entrance, we looked down upon an amunng 
fight between a Persian and an Arab : each was in 
the middle of a crowd of his friends, bareheaded, and 
brandishing a dagger, and swearing to make miuoe- 
meat of his enemy, but at the same time not really 
endeavouring to force his way to him. They were 
eventually brought together, and made to kiss each 
other, and immediately after, they seated themselves 
with the greatest harmony to a basket of unripe 
plums, 

June 21st, — This morning, after prayers, we rode 
twenty mites to Meyer. On either side of the road 
we saw villages in the distance, and there was an 
improvement in the soil, which all the way from 
Shahrood had been of mixed sand and gravel. On 
our way we met a party of returned pilgrims, with 
whom questions and civilities were exchanged. 
Hrst the Toorkmuns were inquired about— were they 
out? "None heard of, Agha J&nj" " that's goodj 
that's good ; you are welcome from the shrine j may 
your vows be accepted 1"—'* Inshallah I your plaoe 
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was empty." — *' "What's bread now in Meshed ?" — 
" Twelve farthings a mun," — " Alhumdoolillah ! 
Alhumdooliltah I — God is provident;* Alhumdoolil- 
lah I" were the ejaculations of our party. " Safe 
journey to ye." — " Thanks, thanks, God be with 
you I foi^t us not in your orisons." 

Meyer is a neat village, through which runs a 
stream of delicious water. The pilgrims billeted 
themselves on the various houses ; we were so 
fortunate as to get admission into the garden of a 
widow who had two daughters, the youngest of 
whom, a girl of seventeen, married to a young man 
who lived in the bouse, was so beautifiil, that my 
companion did not know whether to call her a 
" Peri" or a " Houri." It is so seldom in Persian 
towns that you can catch a glimpse of a woman's 
features, that, unless favoured by some kind zephyr, 
you must be content to dream of the charms that 
are veiled from you. In remote villages the same 
strictness is not observed, and your eye may occa- 
sionally be blessed with a sight of a beautifiil face. 
The Syud, by certain hints cleverly thrown out, 
managed to get himself invited in to tell the for- 
tunes of the family. I made bold to follow him, and 
while he examined their palms, or traced mystical 
lines on the floor, I enjoyed the pleasure of unob- 
servedly watching the expressions on the counte- 



* The RtBy of many of the poorest pilgrims is regulated according to 
the pric« of bre»d at Meshed. 
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nances of these simple peasants, as they super- 
stitiously believed the promises of good fortune and 
happiness which were unsparingly dealt out to them. 
The husband of the youngest girl was a vill^e poet, 
and was so won by the Syud's converse, that he 
declared he would follow him to Meshed, to study 
under him. The mother was one of those gossiping 
good old bodies whom one sees in a village at home ; 
she produced a plate of sweetmeats in return for the 
Syud's many promises, but said that her wishes only 
went the length of desuing wheaten instead of 
barley bread. My saying so much about this 
family may appear tedious, but even when in the 
constant habit of seeing beautiful women, one sur- 
passing the rest makes us remember her long, and 
to meet with a creature of so much grace and 
beauty, after having been long debarred the sight of 
a woman, was like meeting a spring in the desert. 

Travelling from about nine that night till seven 
the next morning, we rode thirty-five mUes to Sub- 
zawar, which is a good-sized town, the capita] of the 
province of the same name. In this province there 
are nine belooks (Subzawar, Muzzeenaun, Kau» 
Kiurao, Zummund, Tubbus, and three called Koo 
Meesh) : they have so long been exposed to the 
inroads of the Toorkmuns, that many villages have 
been deserted, and much naturally fine land remains 
untilled ; but still a good deal of cultivation is 
carried on, especially of cotton, which is exported 
in lat^e quantities ; and should the northern fi^)Qtier 
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be hereafter secured againit the Toorkmuns) there 
i0 reason to beUeve that the country would greatly 
recoTer itself. 

The town is fortified with a tolerably thick mud 
vall» in which are many bastions ; a narrow par^t 
ruDB all round, and the top of the wall is pierced 
with loopholes for muBketeers, The place was in 
the hands c£ Prioce At^hoon Meerz^ son to Hubseoi 
All Meersa, the Shah's sixth son. This yonth, 
already notorious for several independent acts» wfls 
away engaged in some skirmish in the neighbour- 
hood. His troops were rated at five hundred regu- 
lar horse and eight hundred foot, and the province, 
it was said, would furnish four thousand eeljaurree ;• 
but as the latter receive no payt and as the aggres- 
sions of their lord are generally retaliated upon the 
lands they rent, they have no heart in his quarrels. 
The Princess artillery, we learned, consisted of thirty 
Eoombooruks, or camel swivels, and fifty shumkbals 
(large guns that are fired fi^m rests). We heard 
dso of a topchee btUheet and two cannon, gone to 
the wars with the Frince, but I presume that bis 
guns were much of the same caliber as those which 
we saw at Bostam. The most accurate idea of the 
state of Persian artillery may be gathered firom an 
Uiecdote in the Sketches of Persia, in which the 
besi^ed commandant of a fort requests his enemy 
to fire off his o^iet ball, and so put their minds at 
keit 

* AnHofuilitia. f Commandant of Artilleiy. 
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On inquirmg about the population of Subsawar, 
the Syud was gravely assured that, by a censuB 
taken ten years before, the inbabitantB were rated 
at forty thousand souls. We had but a cursory view 
of the city, but from what I saw I was not inclined 
to allow much more than a tenth of the number. 
There appeared to be much waste ground within the 
walls, and we did not see many people ; howeTer the 
bare appearance of the town was doubtleBB owing in 
a great measure to the absence of the Prince with ' 
his troops and suite. We rode through ft newly»U-^ 
conatructed bazaar of arched briok, and the prices oi 
provisions were moderate. 

We got no house-room at Subzawar, but went 
outside the city, and there made a covering for our- 
selves, by laying one end of a carpet on a loW mud 
wall, and supporting the other with our guns. The 
thermometer rose to 116° in the sunj the heat of 
our tent could not have been many degrees lower, 
and so much dust was blown into our beards, that 
we looked as though we had been powdered, 
" Light to your eyes," said an old pilgrim, when wd 
acceded to his request that he might just rest his 
head in the shade of our carpet; "light to your 
eyes and increase to your wealth I" and putting, as 
be had said, just his head Under cover, be left the 
rest of his body In a roasting sun^ and slept com. 
posedly for some hours. 

The Shahzadeh being away^ an lactation of great 
uilitAi^ strietness ffu obsendd by thow left in 
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charge. As soon as the sun had set, the city-gates 
were closed, and some unlucky pilgrims of our party, 
who were inside at the time, were not let out till 
they had paid their way. We loaded at midnight, 
and marched twenty miles, to the very large but 
ruined caravansera of Zafiron, close to which was a 
mud fort containing a dozen houses ; the inhabitants 
sold us grain and flour, and we got good water flvm 
a smaU canaut. At sunset, as we were saddling to 
continue our journey, a horseman arrived from Sub- 
zawar : his steed was jaded, and wishing to detain 
the kafilah till the morrow, he told of eighty Toork- 
mon horsemen who had chappaoed a village hard by, 
and who would assuredly set on us in the dark. 
Though his lie was palpable, he succeeded in alarm- 
ing the most nervous of our party, and if the Mooje- 
teheid had not had his boots on, I really beUeve that 
our march would have been deferred. 

As it was we had much squabbling, and there was 
no appearance of its ending, until an old Tabreezee 
took the question up : " The man says," reasoned 
he, " that the Toorkmuns have chappaoed a village ; 
then, it is likely that tbey have filled their bellies 
and gone to the desert ; and if they be still near the 
road, please God 1 won't we burn the fathers of eight 
times eighty such dogs ? If the Isphahaunees won't, 
the men of Tabreez will." Applause followed this 
sally, the beasts were laden without more ado, and 
tve rode a iatiguing march of forty-five miles, to 
Neshaboore, without seeing any thing like an enemy4 
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We made two marches in one, to avoid the brackish 
water of the intermediate stage : part of the road 
was had, between hills and weedy jungle. When 
day broke we were in the valley of Neshapoor, a 
plain eighteen miles in breadth, quite covered with 
cultivation and villages, the least with its little cur- 
tains and bastions embowered in green trees. " This 
is Persia I" was the vain exclamation of those who 
were alive to the beauty of the scene ; "this is Persia I 
Bah I bah! what grass, what grain, what water I 
Bah I bah!" 



" And O if there be an Elysium on earlh, 
It b this ! it is tills ! it ia this !" 

" Yet ah 1 Lord of my soul, what was Neshapoor I" 
The commendations bestowed upon this valley, 
set some of the pilgrims upon the praises of their 
respective places, and after much had been said for 
the climate, fruit, or water, of this that or the other 
country, they generally came to the conclusion that 
their own homes were the best. There was a little 
sparring between some Shirauzees and the Ispha- 
haunee, for the latter was disposed to be very loqua- 
cious in prMse of his native city, — its palaces a:id 
colleges, its astrologers and men of art, its bread, 
fruit, baths, and the eternal river Zeinderood ; while 
the men of the south seemed to think all praise 
thrown away which was not applied to Shirauz ; and 

VOL. I. p 
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when tiie dandy quoted the &r-knowD saying, " Isphft- 
haim Nisf Jehaim" (Isphahaun is half the world), Uiey 
answered him in the Mowing couplet : 

Utphohaun jennut lut poor neamut, 
U^bahBimee dur oo ne mebind I 
IiphahauD U Fantdue I full of delighta i 
fiut I^ndiK not the place for on Iipbabauoee I 

An Indian who should venture in such an assem- 
bly to put in a word in praise of his country, would 
be scouted by all parties. India I where the sun ii 
so hot that it dries up men's brains in their heads, as 
is evident by the small quantity of understanding 
possessed by those who come thence ; and where, if 
a man should see an apple, he would fall into a fit 
from sheer wonder! " Agha J&nl" I once heard an 
Indian say to a Shirauzee, who having come to 
Meshed on pilgrimage, was continually sighiag for 
hia home, and finding fault with every other place— 
" Agha Jan — but hear me I man of underBtaading, 
listen before you condemn t I beg leave to state fer 
your very excellent self's information, that every where 
in HindostAn are trees, the like of which your fathers 
never saw in a dream j trees, I beg to state, and 
water every where." And then he went on to eipa- 
tiftte upon the wealth and plenty of the land of tbe 
BuO, where the veriest beggar daily ate rice, Ac. — 
to all which the Shirauzee coolly answered, " Ai 
Agha I don't distress yourself with much talking ; 
what you have been pleased to say is tru^ but troth 
is not always truth. Hindost&n is « very good place 
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for you, and has, no doubt, many fine things ; but 
Hindostan is not Persia, and you know the saying, 

" Sugai-candy comes from Eg}rpt ; 
Saadi* from Shiraui." 

The town of Neshapoor (or boor), though not hand- 
some, is large ; it appeared to be tolerably well inha- 
bited, and in a flourishing condition : the bazaars 
were well filled, and provisions were cheap. There 
were smd to be ten or eleven hundred dwelling- 
houses in the city : I walked through many of its 
quarters, and was induced to believe the statement, 
and to rate the population at about eight thousand 
souls. 

The neglected, but still fine province of Neshapoor, 
is divided into twelve belooks (Neshapoor, Durb-e- 
Cauzee, Mauzoul, Revund, Teghankoo, Baur-e-ma^ 
dan, Durrood, Ishkabad, Belook-e-Noh, and three 
others). In each belook there are at least one hundred 
kullahs, or walled villages ; not less than ten, nor more 
than a hundred, houses in each. There are twelve ever- 
running streams from the hills, and it was s^d that 
eight of the twelve thousand canauts of former days 
were still remaining j but then we were told that there 
was so little water in these, that they were not equal 
to a fourth as many of the ordinary fulness. When 
Hussan Ali Meerza vras governor of Persian Kho- 
rasaaun, 60,000 Irak tomauns (39,000/.) were paid 
him annually from the province of Neshapoor : the 

• llie celebrated Persian poet. 
p2 
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turquoise mines were rented for 1000 tomaims, and 
the rock-salt mines* for 300. In addition to the 
cash assessment, the prince took yearly from the pro- 
vince ten thousand khurwars of grain, which (at the 
crown rate of composition of two tomaims per maund) 
^ves a fiu:ther sum of ^0,000 tomauns. 

Now from this a guess may he made at the yearly 
harvest. The Shah levies from a tenth to a fifth 
upon the produce of his country, according to the fer- 
tility of the soil in diflferent countries, or to the de- 
gree of fevour that he is inclined to show the people, 
it being the endeavour of every governor to return as 
deplorable an account as possible of the agricultural 
state of his district. Knowing that the Shah re- 
ceived ten thousand khurwars, we may make a calcu- 
lation between the above-mentioned extreme rates, 
and suppose that the amount was, say a seventh of 
the gross produce, or seventy thousand khurwars. 
This, I imagine, is a low estimate, for the Shah's 
authority over Persian Khorassaun has hardly been 
such as to enable him to exact the highest rates, 
and Hussan Ali Meerza took many regular troop 
from the province, in which case it is usual to assess 
the country lightly. We were told that the actual 
quantity of grain annually raised in the province 
might be f^rly calculated at one hundred thousand 
khurwars. I had been led to imagine that the soil 
of Neshapoor was much richer than it appeared to 

• The salt of these niiaes is very fine, aDd is la^l; eiported. 
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be ; it is generally tilled for one year and left fallow 
for two, and some parts of the district are cultivated 
only every fourth year. The average return of the 
seed sown is tenfold. 

We arrived at Neshapoor just too late to taste in 
its freshness the sweet syrup of a plant called 
rewass, which grows in all parts of Persia and 
Affghanistaun where the climate is cool, but no- 
where so well as on the gravelly hills in this neigh- 
bourhood. This plant is a species of rhubarb, and 
seed of it should be obtained by botanists, as it 
appears to thrive where little else would, and, 
besides medical properties, to contain enough sac- 
charine matter to merit the attention of those who 
seek substitutes for the sugar-cane in beet-root and 
pumpkins.* 

• The following description of this plant is given in the " Miikhiun- 
al-Adum/a" — " Ribas, RiTas, Riiraj, or Jigaii, so named from a, person 
of Neshapoor who first discovered it, is a shrub two or tlircc feet high, 
ID appearance like beet (salk). In the middle are one or two short 
slems of little thickness ; the leaves, whicli separate lengthwise like 
tliose of a lettuce, are downy and green, but towards the root of a 
violet or whitish colour. The heart is white, delicate, juicy, acidvilons, 
and Bligbtly astringent. Altogether the stalk is tile size of a man's 
arm, and when the plant is large, every leaf has the size of a man's 
hand. * Ardshcer' was named Rawund Diat from tlie length of hia 
liands. The root is called niwund. The top is like the claw of a 
fowl. The flower is red, and the taste is subacid witli a little sweet- 
ness. The seed is formed on the top of a long slender stalk, whicli 
springs up annually in the centre of the plant, It grows in places 
where snow lies, and in mountainous countries. The best grows in 
Persia. It is medicinally attenuating and astringent; gives tone to 
tlie stomach, and improves the appetite. A collyrium of tlic juice 
strengthens the eye and preventa opacity, and a poultice of it with 
barley-meal, is an useful application to sores and boils. The juice of 
the tivas is liarsher than that of unripe grapes." 
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We halted during the day of our amTal, and on the 
SSthalso, for we were all completely tired, and had I 
heen, what most of the party thought me, a Mohum- 
mudan pilgrim, I should have felt inclined to agree 
in opinion with a wayworn neighhour, who said with a 
groan, as he threw himself down to rest in his boots, 
** If there he a road to Paradise, this is it." 

We lodged outside the town, in a ruined caraTan< 
sera which, strange to say, a renegado Russian had 
devoted himself to rebuild, as a mark of his sincerity 
in his new &ith. The townspeople made much of 
him, and furnished him with the means of livelihood. 
We were told that within the last two years, several 
converted Russians had come this road, on their 
way to the shrine at Meshed: perhaps some of them 
were originally Mohummudans, though Russian 
subjects. I believe I may say that there are seven 
or eight thousand Russian deserters in all Persia : 
Abbas Meerza had about three thousand in his 
service when I was at Tabreez ; but these, though 
for the most part nominal Mooselmauns, were not 
distinguished .by a particular show of any religion ; 
at least they did not think themselves debarred the 
privilege of stopping folks' passage from their houses 
by lying drunk at the doors, and few Mohummudans 
could have felt satisfaction at calling such brutes 
brothers. 

It is easily to be conceived that a low Russian, 
once removed from the pomp of the Greek religion, 
by the superstitions of which he has been kept in 
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ignorant Bubmission, will be proud to adopt a creed 
whicb bids bim consider himself so very much above 
other men, and whi^h at the same time is more 
suited to his capacity, and I think that nothing i^ 
so calculated to give an Englishman an impression 
of the weakness of the Russian Government, as 
observing the degraded state of religious knowledge 
in "which it is thought politic to keep the people. 
The Muscovites profess, and doubtless many of 
them enthusiastically believe, themselves to be a nation 
specially ordained for the propagation of the Chris- 
tian reh^on, and (though not exactly perhaps as 
they in their vanity think) who shall say that they 
are not ? We have seen the two greatest Mohum- 
mudan nations fell before their suddenly-raised 
power, and though they extend a creed which is 
only in principle better than that which they 
weaken, their minds must be brought to a sense of 
the eiTors which they have ingrafted upon the pure 
fiiith ; a Luther will arise at the crisis, and their 
idolatries will cease at once, as ours did. This, if it 
be a vain theory, is at least a pleasing one. 

Meshedee-Norouz and I sauntered about the 
town nearly the whole afternoon, and then turned 
into a bath, where a dozen men were lying on their 
backs like corpses, with their beards in paste : an* 
unlucky slip that I made on coming out of the hot 
water, threw me into the midst of them, and they 
evidently thought me either drunk or mad. I 
hurried out, leaving Meshedee to make my apology, 
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and dressed so hastily, that I unwittingly carried off 
one of the bath cloths. I sent Meshedee back with 
this, but he went unwillingly, declaring that the 
owner of the bath would think him either a fool or a 
thief: " Just keep it," he said, " and offer up a good 
wish for the man, that his prosperity may increase." 

It is uaual for the chaoushes, when there is a 
nighf s halt, to address an extemporaneous speech 
to the pilgrims, after which the hour and order of 
the next day's march are mentioned. This evening 
a 'chaoush, standing in the middle of the square, 
lifted up his voice and prayed for the blessing of 
God upon Mohummud, and recited some verses in 
honour of the prophet, to which the pilgrims shouted 
short sentences in answer. The eflect of their voices 
coming from the cells on every side was very wild and 
pleasing, for it was quite dark, and the sounds rose and 
chimed in upon each other till they were blended in 
a full chorus. Then the chaousb prayed for the 
downfall of the Russian power, and the exaltation of 
all Mohummudan potentates; next he desired the 
prayers of the pilgrims for a sick person in his 
house, and lastly he begged them to pray for the 
recovery, of his horse, which had fallen lame. 

26th. — Twenty miles to Durrood, a village near 
the Elboorz mountains, beautifully situated in the 
midst of gardens of all fruits, through which ran 
abnndance of sparkling water. Sixteen miles on the 
road, we halted at the village of Kuddumgau, for 
the purpose of ziarut, and passed up an avenue of 
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magnificent cedar-trees into a fine garden, watered 
by a clear stream, in the centre of which was a neat 
little mosque> containing a stone with the imprint of 
the Imaum Reza's foot upon it. This was regarded 
with much veneration by, I behave, every body but 
the Syud, Meshedee, and myself. We paid our 
devotions more sensibly to a basket of delicious 
plums. The majority of our fellow-travellers 
thought me a Mohumi^udan pilgrim like them- 
selves : thff few who knew me did not appear to care 
about my journeying with them, though in case of 
misfortune they would probably have regarded me 
as a JoDas. 

97th* — Twenty miles to Cheghir, as beautiful a 
village as the last. We picketed our horses on the 
bank of a clear brook, and rested under a spreading 
tree, through which the sun hardly shone from its 
rise until evening. Quitting Durrood, we pro- 
ceeded up a stony and hilly path, eight miles to the 
foot of the mountains, which we ascended by a cotul 
so steep that few had the cruelty to ride their 
horses up it, and many were the groans and " Yah 
Imaum RezasI" before we gained the top. Then 
all halted, for Meshed was in sight, and the pilgrims 
began to build houses for the other world with the 
loose black stones that lay about ; some for fathers 
and mothers departed, others for friends left behind, 
^d all for their own especial accommodation here- 
after. The sight of the Holy City, dim as it was 
in the distance, conjured up some expressions of 
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grief that I tried to think fictitious, but which I was 
forced to believe not entirely so. It ie good to 
weep for the woes of any martyr, and as the Imaum 
Reza was not without his share of the Borrows of 
this world, the most zealous of his admirers con- 
trived, by exercising their imaginations, to think of 
his griefe and weep for them. 

One youDg Syud, who had ingratiated himself 
with all om* party by his cheerfulness on the road, 
and whom we had remarked for the alacrity with 
which he ascended the pass, totally altered his 
demeanour when he reached the summit. After a 
period spent in passionate exclamations and ad- 
dresses to the saint, he slowly descended the steep 
side of the mountain, frequently lying down and 
striking his head against the ground, and sobbing as 
if bis heart was breaking ; all for recollection of the 
indignities that had been heaped on the blessed 
Imaum, on Hossein, and on his noble sons. It was 
not genuine grief, but a sort of paroxysm he had 
worked himself into, — a spiritual penance instead of 
a hair shirt, and a duty that be owed the saints— for 
his feelings took another turn when he got to the 
foot of the pass, and we saw him standing quietly by 
the wayside, with a cloth spread before him, to 
receive the contributions of his fellow-travellers. 

Early on the morning of the SSth, we rode 
eighteen miles to the city of Meshed. The first 
half of the way took us by hills, the dells of which 
are gardens watered by rills from the mountains. 
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Hence the city is supplied with the choicest fruits of 
all kinds, which are grown in such quantities, that 
they are within the means of the poorest. The 
rich inhabitants of Meshed have couDtry-houBes in 
the Uttle villages which are built among the gardens, 
and in spring time parties come out to recite poetry 
and eat fruit. 

Four miles from the city there was a halt near a 
small minaret, and, all dismounting, the chief priest 
said prayers before a party, while others prayed for 
themselves apart. The scene was a very impressive 
one, and it was rendered more so to me, by the 
appearance of a pilgrim from Tabreez, whom I had 
leisure to observe. This poor man had &llen very 
sick on the road^ and it was proposed to leave him 
behind, but he expressed so much anxiety to reach 
the holy city, that his friends brought him on, and 
they were now a£^tionately congratulating him,* 
and pointing to the golden cupola of the shrine, on 
which the morning sun was breaking. I cannot 
forget the smile that lighted up the deathhke ooun- 
tenance of this man, as, supported by his friends, he 
strained his eyes to took upon the place which he 
esteemed so holy : he was too weak to do more than 
utter ejaculations of thanksgiving, and we afterwards 
learned that he died that very evening. ** Khoda 
Rahmut konud !*' " God rest his soul I" 

When prayers had be^n sud, the chaoushes spread 
cloths on the road-side, and fixing each his banner at 
his post, chanted sentences best adapted to soften 
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the hearts of the pilgrims, who threw down donations 
according to their ability. We then mounted and 
moved on in order : the Moojeteheid's wife showed 
her honour for the saint, by descending from her 
mule, wd walking on foot ahead of the horsemen ; 
the chaoushes uniiirled their banners, and sang their 
loudest, and were answered by shouts as fervent as 
their hearts could have desired; and thus we ap- 
proached the holy city. The arrival of pilgrims is 
too every-day an occurrence to bring out the towns- 
people, and as soon as we had passed the city-gates, 
we dispersed to seek lodgings. Meshedee-Norouz 
had made acquaintance with a resident of the city, 
who, inviting us to rent his house, led us to a dirty 
little room with a small terrace adjoining, on which 
we might sleep, he s^d. The first night disproved 
his words ; it was a thoroughfare for all the cats in 
Meshed, and the abode of innumerable smaller, but 
not less active animals, therefore as permanent resi- 
dence in such a place was not to be thought of, the 
Syud made search for another house, and found one 
in a retired situation, consisting of two rooms, a ter- 
race, and a large courtyard, with stabling, which we 
rented for the monthly sum of one tomaun, or thir- 
teen shillings. 

Having described our route from Astrabad, I would 
here offer a few remarks upon the country between 
that place and Meshed. From Shahrood to •' the 
holy city," by the road which we followed, we made 
the distance (at a rough calculation of four miles an 
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hour for horses' walk) two hundred and eighty-seven 
miles i something less than Fraser does. The soil, 
which from Shahrood to near Meyer is chiefly of 
mixed sand and gravel, gradually betters between 
the latter place and Subzawar, and thence on to 
Neshapoor it still improves. From Neshapoor, the 
road goes for twenty-eight miles through a plain, 
well-watered, and not ill-cultivated country, to the 
foot of the Elboorz mountains, beyond which it has 
been described in the journaL 

Another, and in some respects a better road, goes 
ofiF from Shahrood, nearer to the mountains, vid the 
town of Jau-jerm. Beyond the latter place it branches, 
and you may either, as is most frequently done, come 
down to Subzawar, and join the usual road, or go up 
to Kaboushan,* and so round to Meshed. There are 
two long marches, one before and the other beyond 
Jau-jerm, but water is in plenty at the stages, and 
the country which borders the road is better peopled 
and cultivated than that through which the lower 
route goes. The king's troops usually take this 
road, and Futteh AU Shah marched his army into 
Khorassaun this way. 

AVliat was remarked about the district of Subzawar, 
may be repeated with regard to this country gene- 
rally ; namely, that if the incursions of the Toork- 



• The road to Kaboiulian, as precedingly noted, goes throu^ a 
highly-Cul^Tated country; water ia in plenty, the roads afe tolerably 
good, and the Eoountaiiis are passed by a l«a difficult cotul than that of 
Dunood.' 
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miuiB Trera prevented, its conditioD would be very 
much altered for the better, and consequently the 
difficulties of the roada through it would be greatly 
lesiened. 

The route eastward from Astrabad to Meshed, by 
the lands of the Yimoots, Qoklans, and Koords, is one 
which offers plenty of water and forage, and for troops, 
supplies of grain, as well as cattle for slaughter, 
could certunly be procured. It is a road now seldom 
travelled, but it is represented as by no means a diffi- 
cult one, and it has the advantage of avoiding the 
steep passes of the ElboorE. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Sojourn at Meshed— Men and Mannen ia tbie Molf City. 

Mebhed the Holy has been bo mmutely and bo 
well deacribed by Fraser, that I may content myself 
with saying that it ia a very large walled city, of 
irregular shape, the houses of which are chiefly buOt 
of mud brick. There is much to disappoint a tra- 
veller in its general appearance, but still it is a city 
desirable to see, for in the centre of it is a cluster of 
magnificent buildings of gold and coloured tile, sacred 
to the memory of the Imaum Reza j and there are 
some beautiful colleges, and fine caravanseras, which, 
if it interests a man to read about, he may take Fraser 
for his guide^ and walk through them. It is a city 
fiill of interest, for there you meet with devotees who 
assemble from all parts of the eastern world, to the 
number of one hundred thousand yearly ; and if the 
romance of Persian history has charms for you, where 
will you find a city which has been more the scene 
of its stratagems and bloody tragedies ? 

Though 1 shell not enter into a minute descriptitxr 
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of the town, I must, in order to render after-accounts 
intelligible, sketch its general appearance. A very 
broad boulevard, on either side of which are the 
principal shops, runs from the east to the west wall, 
interrupted only by the sahn, or great square of the 
sacred buildings, into which you pass, from either 
side, under a very high arched gate of exquisite 
architecture, faced with blue enamelled tile. The 
square itself deserves especial notice ; it is a paral- 
lelogram of good proportions, enclosed by a double 
story of arched cloisters fronted with mosaic work, 
and paved with the gravestones of such men as were 
rich enough to pay for the indulgence. In the 
centre of the long sides of the square are two deep- 
arched porches, of the same height and proportions 
as the gates : one, of enamelled tile-work, leads into 
a fine mosque ; the opposite one, covered with broad 
copper tiles heavily gilt, fronts a high gilded minaret,^ 
and the golden dome under which the Imaum sleeps. 
In the centre of the square is a small octagon tem- 
ple, within which stands a white marble block of 
great size, hollowed -to contEun water, and through 
the square, and round this, Shah - Abbass made a 
stone canal, that the faithful might have water at 
hand for their ablutions. A space of some hundred 
yards round the shrine is railed off for a sanctuary: 
within this are several houses and shops, and hi^er 
even a murderer may flee, and be in safety so long 
as he remains. Some have dwelt here for years, 
whose lives would have been forfeited had they put 
foot without the pale. 
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"When Hussan Ali Meerza was governor, a man 
who had deeply offended him took refuge in the 
sanctuary, and lived within it for many days ; the 
Prince not daring to infringe the rules, sent some 
artful persons to persuade the offender that his fault 
had been overlooked, and to invite him to return to 
bis fnends. The poor man suffered himself to be 
deceived, and venturing out, was seized and cruelly 
put to death by having a stake driven through his 
back. This is a Persian mode of torture, which 
sometimes dreadfully prolongs a victim's sufferings : 
the Syud, when he was formerly in Meshed, saw four 
men nailed to the ground in this manner, who had 
been convicted of kidnapping men for the purpose of 
selling them to the Toorkmuns : on the third day he 
told me, there were signs of life in their bodies. 

The fixed population of the city may amount to 
forty-five thousand souls,* and the greater number of 
these are rogues, who only take thought how to make 
the most of the pilgrims that visit the shrine. From 
the high priest to the seller -of bread, all have the 
same end; and, not content with the strangers' 
money, those in office about the saint appropriate to 



* I found it very difficult to teparate tlie residents from visiters. 
After some time, I came to the conclusion that fifty thousand souls 
was a feir calculation ; but I was assured by some of tlie best informed 
inhabitants of tiotli cities, tliat the fixed population of Meshed was, if 
any thing, less than that of Heraut, aud I am inclined to prefer their 
opinions, because though the city-walls of Meshed embrace a great 
space, there are within them many gardens, large cemeteries, and much 
waste ground. 

VOL. I. Q 
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themaelves the very dues for keeping his temple in 
repair. Thus some of the buil<Ungs were suffered to 
remtdn in a diUpidated state, and the stone canal 
leading up the main street into the great square was 
dry, because the head warden had turned the water 
on his own melon^round. 

Between knaves and fools, I suppose a man might 
gain as much knowledge of mankind in a month at 
Meshed, as he could in a year at moat other places 
in Asia. The two ciaef men of the place were high 
priests, brotiiers, who both desiring popularity, were 
on any thing but affectionate terms with each other. 
The elder owned half the caravanseras in the city, 
and was a man of great wealth, proud and bigoted. 
The other, though far poorer, was more generally 
liked, on account of the greater amiability of his dis- 
position i each had his party, and it was a great 
struggle between them who should get most persons 
to pray behind Aem in the court of the temple : yon 
might always learn the strength of the respective 
forces half an hour after prayer time. The influence 
of the elder brother was greater than that of the 
governor: his eldest son had long been in the habit 
of coining false money, and passing it in spite of the 
VuEeer, who could not, indeed, with any grace pro- 
hibit him, seeing that he himself had made a large 
sum a few years before, by coining many thousand 
bad Heraut reals, and circulating them over Kho- 
rassaun. 

On entering the city, you are struck with the 
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number of Syuds in their green turbans and sashes, 
lying wait for novices to instruct them in the forms 
of their vows. Mixing with the pilgrims who 
throng the streets, are to be seen moollas of all de- 
grees, — hungry wolves in sheep's clothing, who 
cover a great many peccadilloes (to call them by no 
worae a name) with an assumption of sanctity, and 
who, though all bitterly jealous of each other, have 
certain common causes in which they unite. 

One would suppose that a moolla desirous of get- 
ting his bread in Meshed, need only go and take up 
lu3 abode there i but not so, he would be attacked 
by the whole band of settlers, as a paria dog ven- 
turing into a new parish would be, and I have known 
instances of men who have been fairly bullied out of 
the city. Moolla is a term which, like that of " wise 
men of the East," has lost its meaning. With a 
smattering of knowledge, and a few fiiends, any man 
may get bound over his cap the turban which marks 
him a doctor, and privileges him to write himself an 
A.S.S. ; and if he add to this the cloak of sanctified 
manners, and can talk either a great deal or very 
httle, he may make his way as well as his betters. 
The most fortunate of the Meshed moollas keep fat 
upon their pickings from visiters to the shrine, 
directing their religious offices, and dealing in astro- 
logy and divination ; the poorer ones cast smaller 
nets, eke out their means by living rent free in the 
college cloisters, and serve and fawn on their betters 
q2 
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till they themselves have the luck to rise above the 
commonalty. 

Early in the morning the din of this crowded dty 
would be quite hushed ; a few of the draggists* shops 
only being open, for the convenience of those who 
might want dye for their beards, and the slippers of 
such persons sounded as they hurried across the lai^ 
empty quadrangle on their way to the baths. Two 
hours afterwards the scene had changed ; the shops 
were all open, and the many trades being busily car- 
ried on ; fruits and vegetables, brought in from the 
villages, were piled in baskets along the bazaar, which 
was crowded with purchasers, and many householders, 
or servants, laden with the day's provision, were re- 
pmring to their several homes; the moollSs were 
astir, and occasionally a doctor of high degree would 
sweep by with his turbaned train of satellites, on his 
way to lecture in a college ; while often might be 
heard the joyous sulawaiU of approaching pilgrims, 
who would press through the city-gate into the 
broad boidevard, — a dense troop of soiled and jaded 
travellers, — and presently disperse to seek lodging, 
in order that they might repfur to the baths and per- 
form their ablutions, so as to visit the holy shrine at 
the blessed hour of evening prayer.* 

During the heat of the day the streets were nearly 

* Of tlie five timet of prayer, the hours of eariy mom and even are 
ibe most elEcacious. Then the ungcl Akhler goes the raunds of " the 
faithful." and says Ameen to their prayers, to which sll the heavens 
nre open — up to the throne of the Moat Higb. 
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deserted, but the stillness of noon was broken by 
the loud and solemn ebaat of the muezzins, calling 
from the high minarets in prolonged Arabic verses, to 
summon the faithful to prayer: "Ullaho Ukburl 
Ullaho Ukburl" etc — " God is supreme I — God is su- 
preme! — I bear witness that there is no god but 
God I — I bear witness that Mohummud is the Apostle 
of God : May the mercy and peace of Ullah be upon 
lum and his femily I — I bear witness that the Com- 
mander of the faithful, Ah, is the friend of God t — 
Come to prayers I Come to the refuge I Come to the 
meritorious action I (of prayer) — God is supreme ! — 
God is supreme ! — There is no god but God I" 

We ascended the golden minaret one noon, the 
muezzin permitting us on condition that we should 
cry the Azan. When however we got to the bal- 
cony round the top, it was evident that our unprac- 
tised lungs would never reach the faithful pigmies 
below, and with an adroit compliment to the voice of 
the muezzin, my fiiend got us excused from the 
condition. From this height we had a complete 
view of the city and the country round, and looked 
directly into the nearest houses. 

In the afternoon the boulevard would be thronged 
again, with natives from all parts of the East ; Aff- 
ghaun troopers, in their loose and slovenly yet pic- 
turesque dresses, Arabs, Koords, Toorks, and a few 
Ooshegs or Indians, with pilgrims from all the pro- 
vinces of Iran, the staid, long-bearded Sbirauzee, and 
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the fop of Isphahaun, priests, mercIiantB, peasants, 
and fakeers, without end. 

The resident shopkeepers, still intent upon profit, 
sat busily working, or, if their occupation admitted 
it, chatting with those who, with a gunlock to repur, 
or a boot or bridle to mend, lounged at their boardB, 
Other residents, men, or veiled women, mored 
throu^ the crowd with baskets of fresh and stale 
bread,* or sat in convenient places to sell it ; and 
at the corners of thoroughfares were posted coob 
with portable kitchens, who sang out templing invi- 
tations to the passers-by, to taste their kabbbs and 
coloured pilaus. 

A goldsmith who lived within the sanctuary, close 
to the high gate of the sabn, allowed me to sit at his 
window of an afternoon to watch the crowd below, 
and a more striking or lively scene could hardly have 
been looked upon. About the gate were booths, 
behind which sat venders of trinkets, and turquoises, 
of which every pilgrim at least carries away one, ss 
a memento of the *' holy city ;" the women of the 
city, veiled from the crown of the head to the foot, 
and looking out from a slip of network across their 
eyes, offered for sale skullcaps and other articles of 
clothing, their manu&cture ; there was a constant 
hurry of feet to and from the sahn, under the high 
archway : fiikeers, with their badges (goat, deer, or 
leopard skins,) stung on their backs, lounged about, 

* Stole bread 1b sold at & reduced price. 
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caUing loudly on the names of the Deity, Mohum- 
mud, and Ali, and occasionally a crowd would gather 
round a story-teller, to hear a tale of Haroon-al- 
Rasheed, or Shah Abbas the Great, or perhaps a 
humorous satire on the reigning tribe, the Cujjers. 
At sunset tiie nukkaur kbauneh* would sound, the 
musicians getting on the roof of one side of the sahn, 
and, witli drums and long trumpets, making a noise 
much like the confused music that is heard on ap- 
proaching a fair in England. The people early 
repair to rest i and before three hours of night had 
gone, the silence of the night was scarcely interrupted, 
except by the wild shouts of the city watch, as they 
challenged each other all round the ramparts. 

We saw Meshed to advantage, as we arrived 
during the first days of the religious festival of the 
Mohumim. The evening of our arrival I went to 
the sahn, to see the representation of part of this 
tragedy. A kaufir is not licensed to put foot within 
the rail of the sanctuary, much less in the sahn itself 
to defile the graves of the holy men who rest there, 
by walking over them ; but I judged rightly, that 
the crowd would be too much taken up with the 
performance to notice me, and Meshedee-Norouz, 
(though he confessed that a Jew had been stoned to 



* A itate band, which plays morning and eveniog at all large places 
vhere there is a royal governor. Out of compLment to the saint, the 

Dukkar khauneh at Meshed ptaya in the court of the temple instead of 
■t the palace. 
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death for the iotrusion) promised to give an answer 
to any body who might require one. 

The performwice this evening represented the 
setting out of Hossein and his family on that unfor- 
tunate journey to Koofa which ended in their mur- 
der, and the characters were acted by men and boys 
in proper dresses, who, standing upon a raised plat- 
form covered with black cloth, read their parts &om 
slips of paper. The stage was in front of the 
golden porch, under which, at small arched windows, 
sat the Prince and a few fevoured others. The 
crowd formed a dense semicircle about the platform, 
the men separate from the women, who, closely 
veiled, were made to seat themselves on the left, 
and the feroshes were not sparing of their blows to 
those of either sex who pressed forward. The per- 
formers on these occasions are men selected for dteir 
powers of elocution, and the parts are written by the 
cleverest doctors ; it is not, therefore, surprising that 
a people so alive to the beauties of language as the 
Persians are, should readily receive the impressions 
intended to be conveyed in descriptions of the 
fortitude and tenderness, the noble deeds or the 
sorrows, of the martyrs of Islam. 

The crowd came prepared to be moved, and they 
were so ; at the affecting passages the men beat 
their breasts, and exclaimed or wept, while the 
women writhed their bodies, and sent up a low moan 
from under their veils. The whole circumstances of 
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Hossein's setting out were represented, some splen- 
didly caparisoned camels horses and mules being 
introduced, upon wliicli, after some affecting prog- 
nostications, the martyr and his family mounted and 
rode round the platfonn. On ordinary occasions 
animals are excluded from the sanctuary, but in such 
ixistances, it is presumed, the part they play sanc- 
tifies them. When they got to the end of their 
stage, t^e day's performance concluded, and the 
crowd dispelled. Growing bold at seeing ourselves 
unnoticed, we strolled into the court of a mosque 
adjoining the sanctum, and saw the Prince come out 
from his devotions : he was waited on by the chief 
dignitaries of the place, and escorted by some 
ragged fellows of all sizes, armed with English fire- 
locks, with which they used to butt us into a lane, we 
bowing most humbly as the Prince passed before us. 
We afterwards made the round of the colleges, and 
returned to our abode by moonlight : the night was 
very still, and lying on the terrace of our house, I 
could long distinctly hear the sound of the devotees 
beating their breasts in the sahn, to the measured 
cries of *' Hussan," Hossein," " Hussan," " Hos- 
sein." 

June S9th. — This evening, at dusk, I made a 
tour of the places inside the sanctuary, with the 
Syud. I had resolved not to visit the shrine, 
Fraser having proved it to be an undertaking more 
dangerous than interesting, but my friend, unwilling 
that I should come to Meshed and not see its 
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greatest wonder, thwarted my resolution before I 
was aware what was bis intention. At a small door 
to the left; of the golden porch, sat a man in the 
gloom, with Beveral pairs of shppers before him ; the 
Syud, depositing his shoes, moved on quickly, so 
it became requisite to shuffle off mine also, and 
follow bim into what is called AUverdi Khan's goom- 
buz, a fine mosque, regarding which there is a very 
incredible anecdote.* We left on one side a. room 
set apart for women to pray in, and passed into the 
" kishick khaneh," or guard hall, where the servants 
of the shrine keep watch. There were but few 
persons here, and those engaged in conversation, so 
skreening ourselves by the high doors, we sat down 
and took a good look into the adjoining chamber, 
Darul Houffiiz, which was of semicircular form, 
domed, and of great height and size. There was a 
strong glare of many lights, and the plaoe was 
nearly filled with turbaned Syuds and MooUas, and 
pilgrims of many countries. Some were seated with 
their backs to the walls, reading or talking ; others 



* It ia related that, in the time of Shah Abbas the Great, AJiTeidl 
Khan was blind, and cODtiDually prostrate at the shrine of the saint. 
Shah Abbas coming to pay his vows, remarked the blind man, and 
uked him how long he iiad been there : " Four yeara" was the answer. 
" Then," laid the monarcli, " I fear you must be a bad man, and if you 
are not restored to sight when I oome out from Ziarut, I'll order your 
head off." The unhappy man, report says, liastened to scatter much 
money that he had about bis person, begging the bystanders to gather 
it and pray for him ; and s\ich was the success of their intercessions 
with the saint, that he on the spot recovered bis sight, and sahse- 
quently built the mosque in gratitude for the miiacle. 
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Btood and conversed in groups ; and fiiends, meet- 
ing, stayed to salute each other, and mutually wish 
acceptance of their vows. Before the door that led 
into the shrine, were seated devotees, weeping, and 
beating their naked hreasts most extravagantly, 
while others stood muttering the form before enter- 
iug, and in the comers sat doctors, servants of the 
shrine, reading the Koran aloud. 

It was a scene to bewilder one, and I was think- 
ing whether I was not dreaming, when my com- 
panion tonched my hand, and rising, led me quickly 
across till we came beneath the centre of the dome. 
Stopping -for a moment before the door of the shrine, 
we bent our heads in salute towards it, and then 
passed out into a smaller chamber, in which stood a 
magnificent gilt candelabrum, in the shape of a tree, 
bearing forty branch-lights. To have completed the 
ceremony, we should have entered the sanctum, and 
walked round the tomb, ^ut the light was too broad 
to render that a safe proceeding, especially at such 
a season, for had the alarm been given of an infidel 
polluting the shrine, the zealots at the door would 
have shortly made a convert or a martyr of him. 
Being unprepared for the alternative, I was content 
to dispense with this part of the ceremony, and to 
pass out into a beautifully-proportioned enclosed 
square, traversing which, we found ourselves in the 
Gowher Shaud mosque, built by the wife of one of 
TMnerlane's sons, a prince who has left memorials of 
his piety and graphic skill, in many sacred sentences of 
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broad Arabic writiog, with whicb he embellished the 
walls of this and of other Mohummudan temples. 

When we entered, the faces of the crowd with 
which we mixed were turned towards Kerbolah, and 
they were listening with intense interest to the words 
of a speaker mounted on a pulpit of steps, who, 
" Iterchief in hand," alternately wept and harangued, 
—his theme, the martyrdom of the sainted Hossein. 
The mosque was but partially lighted ; sufficiently 
so to show the speaker, and the expression of some of 
his auditors* countenances ; farther within, the mosque 
was dark, but we could discern by a glimmering light 
on the wall, that it was crowded to the extremity. 
Though I but imperfectly understood the orator's 
words, yet aided by my friend I could catch the tenour 
of his speech, and felt myself becoming gradually 
much interested. He was gifted with a deep melo- 
dious voice, and had entire sway over the feelings of 
those whom he addressed. When, det^ling the 
cruelty with which Hossein's son was murdered in 
his very arms," he spoke of the lamentations of the 

* The substance of tliis put of the tragedy is truly affecting, am) 
Persians, in their love for the martyr, lavish their choicest expressions 
upon the descriptions of it. Yezeed'i general had cut off Hossein's 
small party from communication with the Euphrates, and they suffered 
the greatest distress fiom thirst. The mother of Hossein's infant boy, 
Ali Asghur, or Ali the Little, from extreme exhaustion, was unable to 
give the breast to her child. Hossein, tlicrefore, taking the boy in his 
arini, galloped up to his enemies, and appealed to their humanity, 
saying, " On me be the consequence of my offence to you, but do not 
deny a drop of water to an innocent, helpless child, whose mother ia 
dying I" The reply to tliis affecting address was a. fiight of arrows, one 
of which, " more fatally directed than the rest," struck tbtongh the 
throat of the iofknt into its father's arm. 
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mother, — all were soUened, and wept; but ai, after 
& pause, he went on to tell of the youthful courage 
of bis sister Zeinab's two sons, their sorrow gradually 
gave way to admiration, which they expressed in a 
deep hum of applause ; and when, still rising in 
eneigy, he described the noble firmness with which the 
martyr met death, when all his friends had fallen for 
him, they caught the enthusiasm of the speaker, and 
burstintoaproudand prolonged shoutof—"Ho8SEiKl" 

I have in vain tried to describe this scene : it was 
one of those which once witnessed is never forgotten, 
but I feel that my words Bcarcely give an idea of it. 

Through low-jffched vaults, which border this 
mosque, we found our way into the great square 
again, and then I to my alarm perceived that we 
were followed by a mooIl& covered with an immense 
white turban, who, at a little distance, dodged us 
wherever we went. The Syud observing this, turned 
short into a small mosque open to the square, and com- 
menced a form of prayer which I saw was not the 
usual one, so I thought my best course was to stand 
behind him in a reverential attitude, whereas I should 
have sat on my heels. Having resolved always to 
make an excuse for not saying prayers, rather than 
commit a regular mockery of any thing so sacred, I 
had not ^ven myself the trouble to learn the Moo- 
selmaun forms; but in this instance I should have 
found a slight knowledge of them useftU, without 
being in the way of my scruples. The old man, 
who had seated himself at the entrance, seeing my 
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posture, came up to me, and for what appeared a 
very long minute, peered hard into my face, and ran 
his eye over my person ; he thea asked me why, if 
I was a Mooselmaun, I did not also say my prayers. 
I do not remember ever to have felt more uDcom- 
fortable ; the Syud was prostrate before roe, uncon* 
scions of what was going on, and the old man was 
pressing his question with a pertinacity that made 
me T^ much inclined to knock him down and nm 
for it i but I commanded myself so far as not to 
answer him* and fetched two or three deep sobs, 
that he might suppose me weeping for the sorrows of 
Hossein. He appeared very dissatisfied, and when 
he left me and went to the door, I fully expected 
that he would bring a crowd in upon us ; but now 
the Syud had finished his performance, and seeing 
how matters stood, he, with an ^r of great noncha- 
lance, walked up to the man with his cloak carelessly 
thrown back so as to disclose his green sash. This 
settled the suspicions of our persecutor : at least he 
left; us, and hastily regaining our slippers,* we re- 
turned home. 

Sir John Malcolm had given me introductory 
letters for the Prince and Vuzeer, and I had obtained 
others from the King's son governing at Tehraun ; 

* We had been all this time walking without shoes, no one being 
allowed to vmt the interior otherwise than barefoot, or with stockings 
on. The men who keep the slippers are remarkable for their memoiy i 
with sometimes as many as one hundred pair of shoes before them, Ibej 
seldom &il to select those belonging to a stranger, and to put them 
bcfote him almoit as socm as he can ask for them. 
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having forwarded these, I received an invitation to 
visit the Vuzeer, and accordingly thia morning, the 
30th, I went to the charbaugh, where stood his reai- 
fJence among the ruined gardens and palaces which 
Nadir Shah constructed. 

Meerza Mousa received us in a large garden, sit* 
ting with a few fiiends on a carpet spread on the 
paved walk. He was a remarkably dignified and 
well-mannered man, with a sunken yet still piercing 
dark eye, and a very long beard dyed of a deep bluish 
black. He welcomed us with an agreeable smile and 
many civilities, regaled us with tea and fruit, and ad- 
dressing his friends, begged them to understand that 
for honour, integrity, veracity, teUing the truth, dis- 
cretion, learning, and fighting, the English were un- 
rivalled among the Franks ; to which they were pohte 
enough to yield unqualified assent. A few general 
questions andanswers concerning our journey followed, 
and then the minister, changing his manner, said 
gravely that it was their rehgious festival time, there- 
fore that he must beg me to excuse his rising ; bat he 
at the same time poUtely invited us to adjourn to a 
neighbouring court, to witness the performance of a 
sacred tragedy, and we were shown up a foul and broken 
staircase, into a slip of a room with a small window 
juat over the stage, one of many in a large building 
occupied by his family and friends. 

The rich men in Persia are accustooied to erect 
stages for these representations, and not only to pay 
the performers, but to provide r^fresbioent for all 
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vho choose to come, always iced water, and some- 
times sherbets. In Meerza Mousa's court was 
erected a platform hung with black cloth ; a great 
crowd of men and women were assembled, and 
" siikkaos" went among them with skins full of iced 
water, bidding them drink and be thankful, remem- 
bering the thirst of the blessed martyr. 

The performance commenced with an amateur 
chant by boys and old men, than which nothing 
more discordant could well be imagined. Next, boys 
mounted the lower steps of a pulpit, to recite verses 
composed for the occasion, and were succeeded by 
men, who took elevation according to their fame. 
The best of these speakers realize as much as SOO 
tomauns in the ten days of the Mohumim, lecturing 
at three or four places d^dly. This is a lai^ sum for 
Persia, but it is hardly earned, for the great exer- 
tions that the orators are obliged to make, cause them 
soon to lose their voices, and I should think must 
affect their lungs. The chief performer was unable 
to attend fiom hoarseness, and his place was taken 
by a speaker who, to judge from his discourse, had 
not found it a profitable avocation ; for his lecture, 
like an Irish sermon, was interlarded with much per- 
sonal anecdote, and he occasionally forgot the sorrows 
of HoBSein in hie own. " The eyes," he com- 
menced, " which do not weep for Hossein, may they 
become sightless I— blessed are the tears shed for a 
martyr, they will cause the &ce of the believer to 
shine hereafter 1". The waters of the heart thus 
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poured forth, he assured his hearers, would form lai^ 
pearls, which the angel Gabriel would put into their 
hands as passports to Paradise ; and then be went on 
to say, *' It is now thirty years that I have been 
shouting the sdnt's praises in Meshed, and I am ac- 
tually in danger of wanting bread." The only, to 
me, interesting spacer was an Arab, apparently not 
a paid performer, who making his way through the 
crowd, ascended the steps, and struck at once into a 
vigorous strain of nine feet, to which all returned a 
chorus of the same measure, beating their breasts in 
accompaniment. The figure and the gestures of the 
speaker were singularly striking, and the chant was 
really melodious. 

Then followed the tragedy of the murder "of Ali 
Acber, Hossein's eldest son, who at the finaie en- 
tered with a sword stuck into the brain of a false head, 
and liTihg long enough to recite some pathetic verses, 
died after the approved fashion of stage heroes. 

The order of the day was to be as melancholy as 
possible, and those who could not weep unaffectedly, 
at least beat their breasts and looked unhappy. We 
noticed one old man below us, with an orange-coloured 
beard, the fountain of whose sorrows being dried up, 
he could not for the soul of him squeeze out a tear, 
and the expression of his face, aa shutting his eyes 
tight and screwing up his beard, he tried to weep, 
was quite comic. Hearing a stir in an adjoining 
chamber, I had the curiosity to look through a chink 
in a door, and saw about a dozen, I suppose the 

VOL. I. R 
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Vuzeer'fl women unveiled, weeping and beating their 
bosoDOB at the representation. My conscience, how- 
ever, told me that it was not polite to reward the 
minister's civility by gazing at his ladies, and the 
consequences might have been unpleasant had I been 
discovered, so I contented myself with a transient 
look. The performance over, a stout water-carrier 
came in, bending under the weight of a bull's Mde 
filled with water, and not content with this display 
of strength, he took up three children on his back, 
and stood for a few moments under the accumulated 
weight. Sets of morris-dancers then came in, clap- 
ping pieces of wood together, and we were lastly 
entertained by some Bungushes (men of a Sheah 
tribe south-west of Caubul), who beat themselves 
with chains. We hoped abo to have seen a wonder- 
ful boy, eater of glass and brass kettles, but were 
told that having become rich by his exhibitions, he 
bad lately taken to eat nothing but pilau. A resi- 
dent of Meshed assured us that this boy once o%red 
to eat his auftauba* for half a real, but that feeling 
sure that the monster would be as good as his word, 
he would not sacrifice his pot. 

Two evenings afterwards, I was witness to a more 
amusing act of the tragedy, which was performed 
under a tent in the main street. The Sheahs have 
a tradition that, when the Caliph Yezeed caused 
Hossein to be put to death, a Frangee Elcheet 

• Coppwjug. f Fnmk ambtasador. 
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(though from what part of Europe does not precisely 
appear), who happened to come on a misaion to Da- 
mascus at the time, exclaimed against the fouhiess of 
the deed, and suffered martyrdom for his impertinence. 
The actor who personated the Elchee, wore a velvet 
foraging-cap, upon long ringlets which fell down his 
back and the sides of his face ; one coloured hand- 
kerchief was tied round his neck, and another on his 
arm, and the rest of his apparel was Persian. He 
was altogether a strange figure, but seemed to flatter 
himself that he was quite en costume. " That is not 
bad," said a Shirauz friend of the road who had at- 
tached himself to me, — " not bad for Meshed, where 
they haven't seen Feringees j but Shirauz Agha I 
if you had seen the Frangee Elchee we had at Shi- 
rauz! by heavens I'm speaking the truth to you; 
when Elchee Malcoolm came from Hindoostan to go 
to the fortunate dust of the Shah's foot, he gave the 
men of my city a whole suit of red regimentals, cocks* 
feather cap and all, and you'd have sworn there was 
a real Feringee on the stage. Hei Shirauz I" 

The Frangee Elchee being introduced with a dis- 
cordant flourish of trumpets, presented several trays 
of presents, and muttering some gibberish which 
passed for a European language, took a seat at the 
foot of the throne. A son of Hossein's (Ali, com- 
monly called " Zein-ool Aubideen," the Ornament 
of the Religious) addressed a spirited harangue to 
Yezeed, which I could not follow, but it appeared to 
affect the foreign ambassador very much. Presently 
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the head of the martyr was brought in on a spear, 
and thrown at the foot of the throne. Transported 
at the sight, the Etchee rushed from his seat to the 
head, took it up, and with passionate expressions of 
grief kissed it, and then threw dust upon his own ; 
he next began to abuse the caliph for the grievous sin 
that he had committed in causing the death of a de- 
scendant of his prophet ; but Yezeed, enraged at the 
stranger's audacity, stopped his speech by ordering 
his immediate execution. He was led away to deatli, 
but when going out, be turned, and uttered the con- 
fession of the Mohummudan faith, — " La Illah 11 
lllah !" &c. The crowd who were assembled on 
this occasion repeated it solemnly after him, and, 
lifting up their hands to heaven, cried with much 
fervour "Ullahl Ullahl" 

I was not allowed to enjoy this representation in 
peace, for my Shirauz acquaintance could not in his 
zeal help admonishing me by the good example of 
the Elehee (my countryman, he thought). He 
hinted that if the truth could but find its way into 
the soul, I should cause joy all over Meshed, and my 
clothes, he said, would be made shreds of, and shared 
among the devout, as had lately been those of one 
Ibh Oollah, who had miraculously received his sight 
at the tomb of the Imaum Reza. The temptation 
was great, but all my serious thoughts were put to 
flight by the extravagances of a ridiculous old pea- 
sant, who not being able to get a front place, had 
brought his donkey up to the post of the awning, and 
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holding by it, stood on bis pack>saddle, and looked 
over the heads of the circle. Every incident repre- 
sented was to him a reahty, and I question whether 
the femily of the martyr suflfered more mental agony, 
than did this votary at the representation of their 
sorrows. He applauded all the arguments of the 
speaker who represented All, weeping audibly at his 
address to the tyrant, and when the Frangee Elchee 
began to act, he could in nowise contain himself, but 
cried out energetically — ■" See to him I see him I 
hear the Frangee I Ai Khoda I an infidel pleads the 
cause of the blessed martyr, and the heart of stone is 
not moved I — God take away his blessing from 
Yezeedl Aiwahl Aiwah! — Alas I Alas I" 

During the Mohumim the Prince was not acces- 
sible. When the ceremonies were ended, we were 
honoured with an audience, having first had a sharp 
skinnish with the Vuaeer about my being permitted 
to sit in the presence. Meerza Mousa was so furious 
in enforcing this point, that I fancied he was in ear- 
nest, but the Syud quietly met his arguments by 
standing on the plea of not wishing to insult the 
*' heir-apparent," in whose presence I had sat, and 
whose dignity was unquestionably not less than that 
of the Prince of Meshed. 

The residence of the Prince was in the citadel, a 
place of no great strength, the interior of which was 
in a state of ruin, exhibiting fallen walls and rub- 
bishy courts. We alighted at the archway of the 
inhabited part, and passed into a hall where twenty 
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men, dressed in imitation of soldiers, lay asleep; 
these we afterwards learned were the Prince's artil- 
lerymen, who were to have been drawn up to show 
the Feringee the strength of the garrison, but the 
porter expecting to see a being like the one repre- 
sented in the Mohurrum, let me pass in my Persian 
costume. Prince Ahmud Ali Meerza Ailly justified 
the accounts we had heard of him ; he received us 
with an affectation of dignity which he had not the 
manners to support, and repeated the set speech 
about the honour and probity, &c. of the English, 
after the Vuzeer, who, leaning on a long stick, stood 
below the window at which his nominal lord was 
seated. The Shahzadeh wished to know whether 
I was a servant of the King of England or 'of the 
Coompanee. " Of the latter, themselves the de- 
voted servants of ' His Majesty the King of England, 
and Emperor of the Seas.' " — '* Coompanee che cfiees 
ustf" asked the Prince; " What is the Company?' 
I was about to explain the mystery of the twenty- 
four stools, when the Vuzeer confidently answered, 
that Sir John Malcolm was the Company. I would 
have corrected him, but no, he was quite positive. 
" Ask me," said he, with the air of a man entirely 
master of his subject, " ask me, I possess infiDrmation 
on that score; Sir John Malcolm first came as Elchee 
to the King of Kings, and then went to Bombay 
and became Coompanee" It was plain that any 
assertions on my part would be lost, so, considering 
that the Honourable Court might be more unworthily 
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represented, I suffered the Vuzeer to abide in his 
conceit, and bore the reproach of not knowing so 
much about my own country as did a man who had 
never left IrAn. 

Some days after our arrival, the Syud took me to 
dine with his old friend Meerza Abdool Jowaut, 
Moojeteheid, one of the chief dignitaries of the city, 
the same whom Mr. Fraser frequently mentions, and 
to whose friendly interference that gentleman per- 
haps owed his life when it was threatened by the 
fanatics of the city. Meerza Abdool Jowaut is es- 
teemed a very Aflatoon* by the Meshedees. He is 
supposed to inherit a perfect knowledge of Euclid 
from a mathematical great uncle, and to be equalled 
by few in the science of astronomy ; logic he has at 
his tongue's end, and his decisions according to the 
•* Shirra" are regarded as little short of inspired ones, 
doubtless because the excellence of his disposition 
induces him to do justice to every party. He has a 
mania for every thmg foreign, affects a little keemia,i 
not altc^ther doubting the philosopher's stone, and 
treasures up old books and European knick-knacks. 
As soon as my friend had visited him, and told him 
with whom he was travelling, Meerza Abdool Jowaut 
sent me a kind message, expressive of his regret 
that he could not exactly show me the civilities he 
wished^ since the men of Meshed were short-sighted, 
and had given him some ugly names on account of 
bis intimacy with Mr. Fraser, but saying that he had an 

• Plato. t Chemistry. 
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esteem for my nation, and would be glad on any oc- 
caBion to serve me. I owed this civility partly to 
the Meerza's amiable disposition, and to his wish to 
oblige the Syud, but in some d^ree to his curiosity, 
which he gratified shortly after sending me the com- 
plimeBtary message, by asking us to dinner in a 
quiet way. — " You were mentioning," said the Syud 
to me as we were walking to our hosfs residence, 
*' that the Tartars did not invade England ; — how- 
ever that may be, don't dispute the point vrith Meerza 
Abdool Jowaut, for he has an historical work upon 
Frangestaun, which assures him that they did, and 
there is no need to put him out of conceit with his 
book." 

We wfuted to pay our devoirs to the old man till 
be had said his prayers in a small mosque near the 
gate of his house. The Syud kissed his hands in 
token of .extreme respect, while I made out a Per- 
sian obeisance, by placing a hand upon my heart, 
and bending forward ; the Meerza, motioning with 
his long ivory-headed stick to the entrance of his 
house, gave us an opportunity of showing our breed- 
ing by refosing to take place of him, and then led us 
up a flight of steps to a broad terrace, where, on two 
parallel slips of carpet, were placed a pwr of laige 
silver lamps. The moment we were settled on our 
heels, the Meerza addressed me with — *' You are 
welcome 1— you have conferred honour I — you «e 
very welcome I— your esteemed health is good? 
What is the latitude of London ?" Reference to 
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the work mentioned by my friend, which lay at his 
side, satisfied him that I knew the latitude of my 
birth-place, and he set me down for a man of in- 
formation. He then talked of his astronomical ob- 
servations at Meshed, which brought out its position, 
he s^d, nearly what Mr. Fraser had made it (a fudge, 
I thought, on the old gentleman's part). He pushed 
me rather hard upon some abstruse points in astro- 
nomy, but fortunately there was another guest, who 
prevented the conversation from becoming too scien- 
tific, a merchant of Reshdt, who having gone across 
the Caspian to Astrakan, considered himself war- 
ranted in telling some very marvellous anecdotes of 
the Oroos. 

Our talk was seasonably interrupted by a delicious 
repast, handsomely served on silver trays, giving us 
a fidr specimen of the style of living of the higher 
orders of this city. There was the long rice of 
Peshower, " that you may press down in the dish 
and it will rise again of its own elasticity, and which 
is so light, that you never know when you have 
eaten enough of it." With this were served party- 
coloured pilaus, omelettes, rich meats with sweet 
syrups, and garlic stewed in milk; and to drink, 
sherbets that "Tortoni" never dreamed of, made 
with " rewas," and the juice of the fresh grape, — ■ 
nectars whidi are conveyed from a China bowl to 
the mouth in deep spoons of the pear-tree wood, so 
delicately carved that they tremble under the weight 
of the liquid. Our host most courteously encou- 
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ra^d U9 to eat, putting choice moreels of meat be- 
fore UB with his fingers, and sometimes helping ns 
from his own plate (a politesse which certainly dates 
as iar back as the time when Joseph entertained his 
brothers at Pharaoh's court, and which in Persia is 
as great a one as can well be shown a guest) ; and 
he gave zest to the repast by filling up his intervals 
with scraps of poetical wit, which he bandied with 
the Syud, than whom no one could play such a part 
better. 

The Persians have been likened to the French, 
for having a constant fund of agreeable conversatioD, 
and for the pohteness of their manners ; but it may 
perhaps be doubted whether the French could say 
so much upon so little, and whether their manners 
do not suffer from the comparison. The Persians 
have no 'real learning from which to create their 
wit, and yet two men of this nation seldom get 
together without striking up a racy dialogue ; and 
they express themselves with so much pohteness 
and good humour, that you immediately feel at ease 
in their society, and can enjoy it even when but 
partly acquainted with their language. They ap- 
peared to me to be the pohter people of the two ; 
to have the suavity of the French, without their 
grimace, and to be without that " hrusquerie" which 
is occasionally so offensive in the Gauls : they can 
indeed be as bearish and disagreeable as any people, 
but they seldom are so unless when their religious 
prejudices are excited. These are the mere opi- 
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nions of a traveller : I did not form them only at 
Meerza Abdool Jowaufs table, but a recollection 
of his wit and poUteness induces me to insert them 
here. 

As a special instance of civility, I should mention 
that the host ordered my tray to be the last re- 
mOTed, a compliment which my ignorance prevented 
me from feeling grateful for at the time, but which 
the Syud did not fail to enlarge upon, in particu- 
lariziDg several little delicate attentions on the part 
of his friend, which I had not remarked, but which 
were evidences of the kindest consideration, coming 
as they did from a man of high religious rank, in a 
country where every, the slightest; shade of civility 
marks a man's value in society. I do not know 
what prevented our killing ourselves vdth this rich 
dinner, which our entertainer pressed upon us in 
the urgent way of old hospitality, unless it was 
some deUcious green tea, recommended as " mle vz 
Chine** genuine China leaf, and which was brought 
in little porcelain cups cased with silver. 

A lively conversation followed, which the Meerza 
politely endeavoured occasionally to make general. 
In the couree of conversation, he introduced the 
great question, whether the sun goes round the 
earth, or the earth round the sun ; and the Syud> 
being acquainted with, and somewhat of a convert to, 
our planetary system, took the Copemican side of 
the argument. The Meerza made a stout dispute 
for the earth's stability, but I think one of ^e 
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argumeats he laid most stress upon was this, — 
that if the earth went round, there must be a 
pressure one way, and that one of two sticks driven 
at equal depth into the ground crossways, must in 
time be pressed farther in than the other. *< If I 
were as some of this city," he said goodhumouredly, 
** I should stop your arguments by saying that your 
view of the question is heretical, but I like to hear 
both sides of every question. The Feringees are an 
astonishing people, and it pleases me to hear of any 
new grand principle being struck out; you would 
have the world in the heavens, but I confess that, 
having built all my small knowledge upon the beUef 
that it is stationary, I should, considering my years, 
wish it to remain so till I am l^d in it :" — " And 
then," interrupted the Syud, " there's little doubt of 
your going where we think the world to be.*' — " I 
am already in Paradise," was the polite rejoinder, 
and as it was not to be expected that any thing 
better could be said, we exchanged the compliments 
of the night and separated. 

I did not venture to the public baths of Meshed, 
fearing to o£fend the people, and so lose the liberty 
which I enjoyed of walking where I would about the 
city; but Meshedee-Norouz, who in his love for 
liquor, had lost no time in making himself acquainted 
with those who had it, introduced us to some Jews, 
one of whom, the son of their Ketkhoda, gave me 
the entrie of their bath, which was heated twice a 
week. There are about one hundred fiunilies of 
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Jews in Meshed. They are chiefly engi^ed m 
petty traffic, and, though not rich, their situation is 
respectable compared with that of their brethren in 
the cities of Tehraun and Isphahan, who go about> 
as in European countries, selling and exchanging 
old garments ; but they are not without a share of 
the indignities that are entailed on their race. 
They may not pass the pale of the sanctuary, 
neither may they put foot within the college-squares 
in which good men are buried; on their clothes, 
however new, they must wear a patch at the breast ; 
their caps must not be of the same form as those 
worn by true believers, and they dare not return 
abuse, much less a blow given by a Mohuinmu- 
dan, 60 that even children of the fidthful race 
throw stones and dirt at them in the streets, un- 
checked by their parents, who think it a very meri- 
torious act to worry the soul of an unbeliever. I 
one morning saw a fakeer take an old Jew by the 
beard as if he would have pulled it irom his face, 
and accuse him of having been party to selling him 
some years before to the Toorkmuns, nor did be 
release the terrified old man till he promised to pay 
a few reals, the crowd looking on as Englishmen do 
at badger-baiting, and thinking it capital sport. 

We attended the Jewish synagogue one Saturday, 
and the Rabbis were so captivated by the Syud's mi- 
precedeatedly liberal opinions, that they made a point ' 
of showing all that they thought would interest na. 
The synagf^e was a square room, on two sides of 
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which was a gallery, with a lattice skreen-work for 
the womeD to sit behind. From the centre of the 
chamber, from the floor to the ceiling, rose four posts, 
and on steps within these was the altar. Their 
chanting was in the Persian style, and. very dis- 
cordant ; parts of the Old Testament were read in 
Hebrew, and a honuly was deUvered in the Persian 
language. When praying, they turned to Jerusalem, 
and covered their heads in white mantles, and at one 
part of the service, the priest standing on the altar- 
steps, held up the Pentateuch, written on large rolls 
of parchment, while the congregation crowded eagerly 
round to look on it. It was an affecting sight, this 
" fragment of Israel" in oriental garb, adhering 
religiously to the ordinances of their forefathers, amid 
the persecutions of the most bigoted of a bigoted 
race. Not a man, they said, had gone out from 
them. 

After the service we were shown into a small 
room, where were preserved with great care more 
than fifty copies of the scripture, written on rolls of 
parchment by devout individuals, who had presented 
them to the synagogue. Each roll was kept in a 
case like a drum, on which was a plate teUing the 
name of the donor and the date of the gift, and one 
copy, we were told, was used in turn every sabbath. 

From the synagogue we repaired to the Ketkhoda's 
house, consisting of a range of double-storied rooms 
on one side of a neat garden, round which vines were 
carried on a treillage. We sat on the walk, under 
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the shade of a fine tree, and the Jew, though he 
would not drink with ua, by reason of its being the 
sabbath-day, produced some bottlea of strong arrack 
and thin bad wine of his own manufacture, and see- 
ing that we would only taste it, lest, as he thought, 
some keen-nosed Mohummudan should scent us, he 
begged us to take the liquor home to comfort our 
hearts with at leisure. There was such an air of 
comfort about this man's house, that he thought it 
necessary to apologize ibr it, sajang that we saw bU 
his wealth ; that formerly the Jews had money, but 
now, God help them, they had ceased to hoard it, 
since some extortionate ruler or other was sure to 
take it from them. 

We became very intimate with this people, and in 
many of their houses I observed much to contradict 
their outward appearance of poverty. On one occa- 
sion I was invited to a wedding in their quarter. At 
evening I was introduced to a company, who were 
seated in a square, on a broad terrace, having before 
them trays containing burnt almonds, pistachio-nuts, 
and confectionary, with flasks of arrack, which they 
drank from small cups in such immoderate quantities, 
that I expected to see- them lose their senses; but it 
merely appeared to have the effect of exciting them. 
The seat of honour was kept for the bridegroom, a 
most uninteresting youth, who, looking very much 
ashamed of himself, entered with a boy on either 
hand singing a discordant epithalamium, and when 
he bad taken Jiis place next to his father at the head, 
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the company severally complimented bim. Meat 
and broth was then brought in, and when it bad been 
partaken of, health was wished to the bridegrooni, 
and to his' father the host ; bumpers of arrack were 
tossed down, and some of the company getting up 
one after another, danced a ridiculous sort of pas sent. 
It was next proposed to siag, and some of the best 
performers being called upon, sang from the Psalms 
of David very sweetly. The audience were fre- 
quently moved to tears, and once, when a young 
man sang a psalm, which by Mehdee Bog's translar 
tion I knew to be that (even in our language) most 
beautifiil one, " By the rivers of Babylon there we 
sat down, yea, we wept when we remembered Zion," 
they sobbed aloud. Tbey were all somewhat undw 
the influence of their potations, but men in Iheir 
situation must ever be affected by the beautiAil words 
of the Psalmist, and it was easy to beheve their grief 
sincere. In the height of the entertainment came a 
loud knocking at the door. Earlier in the evening 
the darogha* had sent for some arrack, for medicine, 
but as he required a laige dose, it was refused bim. 
He therefore now sent his myrmidons to put a stop 
to what he called the disturbauce in their quarter, as 
it was the night of a Mohummudan festival. A little 
money sent the officers away, and shortly after, the 



* Folice-oaster. — Such of the faithful bb require spirituous liquor 
for medicine, must make their wants known to the darogha, who will 
procure it for them. All joll; fellows -in a city are consequently on 
very good tenns with that officer. . 
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bride being brought to the house with music and 
torches, and a large attendance of female friends, the 
party broke up. 

We received much kindness from the Jews. They 
could not lend ub the money we now required, but 
they advanced us small loans, and served us in many 
other ways, and from them we discovered the chief 
reason why no one would accept bills that I offered 
upon the British envoy at Tehraun. A rascally Indian 
Syud, named Ameer Ali, who I believe had attached 
himself to| the suite of Sir John Malcolm, on one of 
the occasions of that officer's coming ambassador to 
Persia, had induced some credulous persons at Me- 
shed to believe him a spy in the regular pay of the 
British government, and by giving, in pretended 
confidence, what he called promissory notes on the 
envoy at Tehraun, had succeeded in raising several 
sums of cash. A money-changer brought me one of 
his notes, which was a mere scrawl, written in imita- 
tion of an English note of hand, and which was all 
the security that he had for two hundred tomauns. I 
told the man that it was a gross forgery, but he was 
dupe enough to listen rather to his roguish debtor, 
who assured him, as we learned from a Jew confidant, 
that I was an impostor, — an Armenian he believed, 
at any rate one who, wanting to draw a bill myself, 
felt it necessary to declare his invalid, because I 
could not write one like it. 

This Ameer Ali was probably as perfect a rogue 
as ever practised. He commenced his career of vil- 

TOt,. I. 8 
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lany by nearly succeeding in stealing a fortune from 
t^e Kmg of Lucknow, and escaping from India, made 
his way overland to Ir&n, where he Uved a life the 
acts of which, if they could be ^thfiilly collected, 
would probably fonn a more extraordinary history 
than the author of Gil Bias could have imagined. 
Meahed was his den, and from it he sallied out at 
seasoDB to rob the provinces ^ and near, seldom 
fiuling to return with booty, though he sometimes 
ran great risks. He considered no one either above 
or beneath his skill, using every means to get money, 
but his never-failing rraource with all classes was, 
pretending to know the secret of the philosopher's 
stone. 

When we look back to the infatuation with which 
the alchemists of comparatively enlightened times 
pursued this chimera, we need not be astonished at 
the weakness of oriental people concerning the ars 
sine arte which was bom among them. The eastern 
alchemists of the present day hold, I believe, nearly 
the conceitB which possessed the philosophers of the 
European world ; saying that of the minerals which 
aro formed in the earth, some are matured quickly, 
while others require time to be perfected, and argu- 
ing thence that since by art we can at once bring 
certain minerals, such as salt, alum, &c. to perfection, 
by art we should be also able to hasten the maturity 
of others, such as metals j though touching the ac- 
tual process, and the time requisite, they are as much 
in the dark as were the sages of the thirteenth cen- 
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tury. Where there is a disposition to believe in 
more than the possibihty of the discovery of the 
grand secret, art&l men do not find it difficult to get 
dupes, and it was a &ct well known by many, that 
this same Ameer Ali, having lived for years on terms 
of entire intimacy with one who knew, all his tricks, 
was yet able to persuade hiin that he really had found 
out the secret, which he would communicate for old 
acquaintance sake, and obtained from him two hun- 
dred tomauns with which to commence operations. 

The natives of Hindoost^ are supposed to have 
attained a greater knowledge of the art than other 
people, and Ameer Ali's colour aided him in many an 
imposition. He might have been rich had he not been 
obliged to purchase the silence of some who watched 
him, and had he not been, as many rogues are, pro- 
digal of other folks' money. He had a wife^ whom 
lie had perfected in villany, but she had one virtue, 
that of being devoted to him : in some of his worst 
scrapes she had given herself and children in hostage 
for him, or begged his release by unceasing outcries 
at the Prince's gate, pleading with irresistibletears 
for favour to a descendant from the prophet, and when 
she had worn out a good name in bis service, she 
commenced his system in the female world. In a 
good cause such an attached couple would have made 
8 figure. We often saw Ameer Ali ; indeed too 
often, for he cheated me : occasionally he would let 
out a few of the incidents of his life, and truly the 
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humorous turn that he gave to his exploits went some 
way to excuse their knavery. 

July 18th, — I was sitting alone in our apartment, 
when the master of the house we rented came in hastily, 
and begged me to come to his son, who was dying ; 
so taking a phial of smelling salts, I followed him to 
the room of an adjoining house, in which the patient 
lay. A grave-looking person sat at the head of the 
bed, professedly a hakeem, but who having caused 
the youth to faint, knew not how to bring him to 
agtuD. So much anxiety existed for the lad, that the 
women of the house crowded round the door, and 
with one voice begged me to restore him ; a mere 
appUcation of the salts to his nostrils did this, and 
having learned that he had been at a neighboming 
village to arrange for his nuptials, and had eaten too 
much fruit, I felt myself safe in prognosticating a 
cure in two days, which a strong dose of physic did 
indeed ef[ect. The cure was noised about, and two 
mornings after, hearing a knocking at the outer door, 
I went to open it, and found a man who, having been 
a cripple for years, had caused himself to be put upon 
a mule to come to me. He desired to be cured im- 
mediately, and when assured of my inability to do 
him good, abused me so heartily, that I was inclined 
to wish his tongue in the condition of his other 
members. 

The Calenter" of the city also, hearing of my skill, 

* The magistrate nett in rank to the Tuieer, who hai the Mirrral- 
lance of all the parishe* of a d^. 
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sent to request that I would visit him. I went with 
the Syud, for curiosity's sake, and was introduced to 
a strikingly handsome and gentlemanlike man, who 
was seated on a small raised wooden platform, in the 
centre of a nice garden. He invited us to mount 
upon the platform and sit beside him, and then, after 
tlie customary compliments, said that he had requested 
my attendance on account of his young brother, who 
had &r some years been bedridden, and he hinted 
that nothing would be thought extravagant to reward 
a cure. The brother was brought in, earned in a 
servant's arms, a delicate, emaciated boy, whose case 
apparently would have been considered hopeless by 
a real physician ; it was pwnful to be obliged to say 
that I could do nothing for him, and I had some dif- 
ficulty in persuading the Calenter that the report of 
my skill had gone abroad in consequence of a slight 
accidental cure. 

Up to this date we had received no letters from our 
iriends ; we had run into debt, and began seriously 
to feel the evil of being without money in a strange 
country. To add to our perplexity,] Meshedee- 
Norouz all of a sudden took a wild freak, got ac- 
quainted with some jolly Topchees* in the Prince's 
service, married a temporary wife, and ran in debt 
thirty tomauns. His next step was to be insolent, 
but as dismissing him would have been bringing all 
his creditors at once upon us, we bore with his im- 
pertinences ; indeed, remembering how well he had 

• Artillery-meii. 
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behaved to us in the desert, we became good fiiends 
again before we parted, though we had his debts to 
pay. 

We anxiously watched the arrival of pOgrims from 
the west, but not one of them brought us news : the 
only intelligence that we could obtain conceming 
the gentlemen of the English mission, was given as 
by a Tabreez pilgrim, who sud that when on the 
point of leaving Tehraun, he had received a letter 
iTom his home, mentioning that the British envoy 
and other English gentlemen at Tabreez, with many 
Persians, had fallen victims to the cholera morbus. 
The few merchants who had held out hopes of assist- 
ance to us, were decided by this report not to lend 
us any money, and in addition to the melancholy re- 
flection that the accounts of friends from whom I had 
received so much kindness might be true, as indeed 
they in a measure proved to be, I had the misery of 
seeing my companion fall so dangerously ill, that for 
some days I despaired of his life. Constant worry 
at first made him unwell, and in the conceit that he 
was Hakeem enough to prescribe for himself, he 
swallowed a quantity of calomelf went to the hot 
bath to sweat it in, and then, by way of further as- 
sisting its operation, took so many miscals of blood 
from his arm, that the barber called in to operate en- 
treated him to desist, fearing apparently lest he 
should be concerned in manslaughter. The conse- 
quence of this self-treatment was that he salivated 
himself, lost the use of his teeth, and became so 
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weak that he could do little else than lie in a ooroer 
of our room and groao. Meerza Abdool Jdwaut 
mo8t kindly took him out to his country-house, and 
in a few days his health was restored ; hut he cost 
me some anxious hours, for I had a real friendship 
for him, and the prospect of being lefb alone and 
penniless at Meshed was a very melancholy one. 

August 6th. — Agha Mohummud Caussim took 
leave of us to return home vid Tehraun, and he 
promised to send us money from the capital, in case 
our friends should not have already done so. He 
was a good man, quiet in his zeal, but so full of it, 
that he took up his residence in a cell of the sahn, 
in order to be as near the saint as possible, llie 
afternoon before he went, I obserred him standiog at 
the comer of a large cemetery which was before our 
house, intently gazing upon the sacred dome, which 
an idolater might have worshipped, so beautiM was 
the light of the decUning sun upon its golden tiles. 
He sighed with much apparent sincerity when I ac- 
costed him to ask if he departed on the morrow, and 
said that he was thinking whether he would not leave 
Astrabad and make Meshed his home. " You do 
not look upon that dome as I do, Sahib," he said, 
" but I swear to you that the sight of it makes the 
heart fresh : you admire that, but if you had seen 
the Noorbaran Agha I the Noorbaran 1" The " Noor- 
baran," or *' shower of light," is the rain which falls 
in spring, when the sun, breaking through hght clouds, 
causes the lai^ drops shed from them to glitter like 
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duunondB : the natives of IHin say that it falls most 
on holy places, and hold up their palms, to catch the 
drops and wet their beards with them. Looking 
through the sparkling shower at the golden dome 
when the sun is upon it, this poetically superstitious 
people are struck with the increased effect, and utter 
ejaculations of praise for what they deem a special 
mark of Heaven's favour upon their saint. 

The cemetery just alluded to was the lai^st of 
several that occupy open spaces within the city, the 
proprietors of which reap great profits by letting 
out graves for the bodies of those who are brought 
from all parts to be deposited in holy ground. As 
it was in a retired quarter, I used generally to take 
my way through it, without fear of exciting the 
wrath of the Meshedees by defiling the graves of 
their fathers. The tombs were made of heavy slabs 
of black or white coarse granite, which is qiuuiied in 
the neighbourhood, and on many of them, besides ' 
verses of the Koran, were sculptured devices which 
showed what had been the condition of the deceased. 
The resting-place of a moolla might be known by a 
book or an astrolabe ; that of a barber or a tailor by 
a razor or a pwr of shears ; and a young cedar tree 
carved on a tomb, was the affecting sign of one cut 
off in the flower of youth. Early in the morning, 
figures might be seen seated on the tombs ; generally 
veiled women, who came to weep at the graves of 
departed friends ; a custom which illustrates a verse 
in the eleventh chapter of St. John, when the Jews, 
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seeing Mary rise hastily and go out, said, " She 
goeth unto the grave to weep there." Some sat by 
tombs reading the Koran, relations of deceased per- 
sons, or moollas, their proxies ; and sometimes were 
seen a party of the latter gentry in a small tent 
pitched over a grave, engaged to remain there a 
certfun number of days to say masses for the soul of 
tiie dead. On Thursday evenings crowds would 
come to the burial-ground, to say a fateheh for all 
men departed in the faith. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Further it^ at Heahed — CoDtinuation of penonal narratite — Con* 
roerce and politics of PenioQ KhoraaKuui. 

July 426. — Meerza Abdool Jowaut conferred on 
us the honour of a visit ; ashamed, as he protested, 
that a stranger should live in Meshed and receive no 
attention from its inhabitants. " A fig for men's 
narrow opinions I" said he to the Syud, " tell your 
fiiend I will visit him to-morrow ;" and on the 
morrow he accordingly came, attended by two or 
three particular friends, and followed by a chosen 
tail of obsequious admirers. One of the train car- 
ried a lai^ volume, which, af^er compliments had 
been exchanged, the Meerza held forward with some 
ceremony. It was a book, he said, of hudeem 
kudeem Laatin, the very oldest Latin, and had 
come into his possession years ago by the strangest 
chance. I think the title of the work was Cook's 
Sui^ry, but it would have been cruel to have de- 
stroyed so innocent an illusion, and as the anatomi- 
cal plates showed it to be a work upon kickmut,* I 
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read a few lines out sonorously, giving a slight ex- 
planation of the plates, and not only satisfied our 
visiter of the antiquity and value of his book, but 
was rewarded with a murmur of approbation at my 
skill in the dead languages. As I had displayed so 
much knowledge, it was necessary to give 'our 
visiter an opportunity of exhibiting his, and some 
learned nothings were discussed, on which the 
Meerza's opinions were bowed to as the best, en- 
couraged by which, he spoke at length, touching 
slightly on all the sciences, to show his acquuntance 
with them, and delivering himself of sundry axioms* 
which gave his speech a pretension of great depth. 
We paid him the compliment of listening with every 
attention, and his followers had the air of being 
wrapped in wonder at the extent of his acquirements, 

" Aod Btill they gazed, and still the vonder grew. 
That one small head could cany all be kaew." 

The Meerza begged to see my curiosities, " pen- 
knives, mathematical instruments, or any thing 
European or strange." Some patent matches which 
ignited by pressure, excited the highest astonish- 
ment in the whole party, and the Meerza vowed he 
would not rest till he had made similar ones. This 
led us into a discourae about chemistry, in the course 
of which our visiter appealed to a grave person on 
his right, who had set up for a chemist and doctor, 
and, report said, had tried some unlucky experi- 
ments in the latter capacity. This gentlemen was 
inquisitive about a medirane which he understood 1 
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possessed, by smelling which a sick man might be 
greatly Testored, and I then recognised him as the 
leech who had sat at the bed of my patient, but whom 
I had missed when I had been fortunate enough to 
restore the lad to his senses. The phial was handed 
to fiim, and he unguardedly took a sniff which nearly 
destroyed the composure of his countenance; but it 
was beneath his dignity to appear disturbed, so 
giving the salt to the Meerza with an assmned mr of 
noncludance, he decided that the contents were — 
camphor with a dash of lemon. We offered our 
visiters tea and sweetmeats, and when Meerza Ab- 
dool Jowaut rose to take away his presence, walked 
with him to the outer door of our dwelling, declaring 
that our heads had been raised, and we honoured |by 
his visit, and hoping that his condescension might 
not diminish ; and he, by way of expressing his 
sense of our civihties, turned round at parting, aud 
gtud in the most public manner, that for learning and 
good breeding, neither the French, nor any other 
Frank nation, were worthy of comparison with the 



Some days subsequent to this, we received noti- 
fication of another intended visit; it was from his 
highness the Nawaub Mehdee Ali Khan (son to 
Saadut Ali Khan, the late King of Lucknow), who 
was on his travels through Mohummudan holy land. 
Hearing of my being in the city, he sent a very po- 
lite message, to say that it would give him pleasure 
to know any Englishman, and that he would call on 
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OS ; but we determined that it would be proper to 
pay him the compliment of acknowledging his rank, 
and so, with a civil return to his message, sent an 
LDtimation of our intention to render the first visit. 

We went the next day, and had an interview with 
this nobleman, who was travelling quite en seigneur^ 
with a suite composed chiefly of Indians. We 
talked of the palaces of Lucknow and Calcutta, and 
of the comparatively poor appearance of Persian cities 
with those of India, and delighted the Nawaub's 
attendants, who had met with little sympathy on 
their travels, by sighing for the water and trees of 
Hindoostan, where a man might rest where he would 
on a journey, and travel securely with gold in his 
hand. It was pleasing to meet, in a strange land, 
people among whom some years of my life had been 
spent, and with whose language and manners I was 
femiliar, and we sat with them some time. Two 
mornings after, when we were expecting a visit from 
the Nawaub, came his head attendant, accoutred for 
travel, to apolc^ize for his lord's being unable to see 
us, as he had resolved to take advantage of the imme- 
diate departure of a large body of return pilgrims, to 
travel on to Tehraun. This kafilah was said to con- 
sist of near two thousand persons, and there was good 
prospect of safety in travelling with it, but some days 
after its departure, came a rumour of its having been 
taken by the Toorkmuns : the next party who came 
in from the west confirmed the report, and we 
learned that &e Toorkmuns had fallen upon the tra* 
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vellera one moniiDg at dawn near Abbassabad, killed 
a few, and carried off tbe majority into tbe desert, 
among them our friend the Nawaub. Od heariog 
this, I caused the Syud to write to Nujuff Ali Khra, 
the border Koord chief, saying who the Kawaub was, 

' and expressing my conviction that the English am- 
bassador at Tehraun would arrange his highness's 
ransom. After arriving in India, I heard that the 
Nawaub's release had been effected, though on what 
terms I could not learn. 

The capture of so laige a kafilah put the pilgrims 
upon the qui vive ; a small party of Toorks were the 
only travellers who left the city for many days, and 
alt sorts of reports were current about the dangers of 
the road. One morning there was great congratu- 
lation in Meshed, a swollen and- blackened Toork- 
mun's head being stuok upon a long spear, and 
paraded in hideous triumph through the street, 

' escorted by the boys and idlers of the place. This 
was the head of an unlucky Serrux Toorkmun, who, 
it did not appear howj had let himself be killed ; but 
it was a hydra head, for as many Toorkmuns were 
made to spring from it as would have sufficed to take 
the city. The next day a report was prevalent that 
a large body of Toorkmuns, having descended upon 
a party of pilgrims, had met with a complete repulse ; 
fifty heads and as many prisoners were being brought 
in, and the number of dogs killed had not been 
counted : the report was surely true,-^a royal cou- 
rier, charged with letters to the Prince* had seen the 
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bodies lying near the road, and had passed the tic- 
torious pilgrima and their prisoners. 

For two days the city ytaa kept in suspense : some 
varied the reports, a few experienced persons disbe- 
lieved them, at the risk of being thought heretics, 
and those who feared to commit themselves by a 
hasty opinion, said that, please God, whatever had 
been done was the work of the blessed Imaimi Reza, 
As the pilgrims neared the city, the accounts of their 
victory became gradually more modest, so that when 
they were a stage distant, they only got credit for 
having had a fight. At last the murder was out ; 
no Toorkmuns had been seen, but at Muzzeenaun 
alarm of Toorkmuns had been given one night, and 
a man of the place had been caught in the act of 
stealing a horse from the caravansera, and brought on 
two stages, when his friends followed and begged him 
off. If the robber had been brought to Meshed, he 
surely would have been sacrificed to the manes of the 
story. 

" It is like most Meshed tales,** said our friend 
Meerza Abdool Jowaut ; " 1, (com the long habit 
of hearing them, can always guess at their truth. 
There are three places in the city from whence ex- 
traordinary news is circulated, and an experienced 
inhabitant can tell by the smack of a story from 
which of the quarters it comes. The first is the cell 
of MooIIei Shumsheh, a Moojeteheid who resides in 
the sahn, where the moollis assemble to gossip, and 
report what was said or hinted at the Vnzeei's leTee> 
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Sec. MoollA Shumsheh is a prodigy; he has no 
teeth, yet cracks nuts and eats raw peas, and not 
being overburdened with riches, though a religious 
good man, and a deep theologist, (shame to the men 
of Meshed that it should be so,) he is content to 
have a levee of those who will bring their own to- 
bacco, and g^ve him a whiff of it occasionally. Ilie 
Moojeteheid is very short-sighted, and sits in his 
cell holding a book close to his eyes, or making a 
commentary from it into one of many large tomes 
that are piled on a dusty shel^ hearing all that is 
said, and chiming in when there is a necessity for 
correcting an assertion: knowing something about 
what is pasnng, he is able to soften down the least 
credible parts of a story, and to send it out vrith a 
colour of probability. 

" The second quarter for news, is the mosque 
at the foot of the golden minaret ; — a cool place, 
where iced water is to be had for nothing, and where 
a calleoQ is always handing about. The third is a 
spice shop, the owner of which is such a pleasant 
fellow, and so liberal of his pipe, that he has always 
a crowd of newsmongers round his shop ; and he so 
vrins upon them by his witty conversation, that few 
go away without recollecting a want of ' dye for the 
beard,' or ' spice for the house.* The least foundedt 
and most extravagant reports, may be generally 
traced to the Attar's shop." 

We went occasionally of a morning to the 
Vuzeer*s, and generally found him seated in a garden, 
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at the bead of one of two long slips of carpet, 
occupied by those who had the entrie, or who were 
admitted on business, and at the foot of which stood 
those whose rank did not entitle them to sit. The 
great man transacted every sort of business, dictated 
to the secretary who sat on his right, lent an ear to 
the favoured persons of the' assembly, or listened to 
a suitor's request. One morning when we were 
there, he was persuading a young Khan to go on 
some service, who made many objections, and at last 
swd, " I have no horse." — " We will provide you," 
said the minister ; and sending for a merchant who 
was in readiness outside, he had two or three horses 
in, and chaffered for one, which he presented to the 
youth. " Now there is your horse ; his like is not 
in Meshed; put on your shulwars, and go under 
God's protection ; we will see you at chaust."* — 
" Have you such horses as that in Frang ?" asked 
the Vuzeer. " Oh ! by the by, here is MooUa 
Youssuf ; — Moolla Youssuf has been to Hind, and 
can talk English." A fair and stout-looking man 
alluded to, who sat at an honourable distance from 
the Vuzeer, leaned forward, and s£ud, " Good ewen- 
ing, Saare ;" which, considering that it was broad 
morning, did not speak well for his knowledge of my 
language, and he soon gave up his attempt to talk in 
it. This Moolla Youssuf, we were assured, when at 
Bombay, was offered no less than 50,000 tomauns if 
he would marry a Feringee wife and become a 

* Breakbst-time. ' 
VOL. I. T 
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Christiaii. The Btory vi&s his owd, and he lived in 
ft great measure upon it, for who could do otherwise 
than venerate a man who had given np so much fat 
his &ith? 

The next thing that the Vuzeer did was to eat a 
tray of peaches^ talking at intervals to t^ose nearest 
to him, or dictating a few words to his scribe. After 
some ismot a suitor, who had sat on his heela at the 
bottom of the carpet till his patience was exhausted, 
rose, and waiting till he had fixed the minister's eye, 
exclaimed, " Have I penaiasion to depart, Vuzeer? 
I will return to my home."— "Home II" — "Yes, I 
have put my case before you every day hv the last 
seven-and-twenty, and as I see I am too humble a 
person to come under the shadow of your favour, 1 
will give it up and return home." — " Impossible I 
this cannot be ; Alhumdoolillah t justice is for all in 
Meshed." — "JustieeP' interrupted the suitor, kin- 
dling at once, and with much gesture appealing to 
the company, — '* call you it justice that keeps me 
from my home and occupation, wasting my money, 
and spending my days at your door? — Call yon 
it justice that beware and degrades me ?"— " Agha 
J&n 1 Lord of my life I what words are these ? You 
see the business I have to get through ; by your 
head, I am ill from fatigue; hear me, my &thert- 
listen to me, my brother ! — not to-day, but to-morrow 
I will bring your case before the Prince, and, Insh- 
allah, it shall be arranged for you I" There was no 
resisting such sweet words from the mouth of the 
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Vuzeer of Khorassaun ; the subdued suitor made his 
obeisance, and retired for as many more days as his 
patience would last him, while the minister turned 
to those nearest to him with a languid smile, which 
expressed, " You see the work I have," — and they, 
in a loud under-tone to each other, praised him as 
the prince of vuzeers, so affable and impartial, and 
such an Aristotle in the way of business. 

Meerza Mousa was at this time enjoying the 
credit of being about the cleverest man of his day, 
and he probably owed much of the success of his 
political negotiations to this good report ; &r it was 
no shame to be outwitted by so long-headed a per- 
son, and those who went with him got credit for 
taking a right view of things. He was a good 
specimen of the Persian courtier, gentlemanly and 
quiet, gracious to all classes of men, and impertur- 
bably civil, even to those who abused him ; always 
answering the most humble suitor, with '* Be ser 
cheshm Aghaf" — " By my eyes and head, master I 
by my eyes and head I" His nominal lord, the 
Prince, was a mere pageant, who had so Httle the 
management of affairs, that, to use the strong ex- 
pression of our informants, he sometimes "wanted 
bread that he might eat it," and the Vuzeer had the 
real exercise of what authority there was at Meshed. 
Some odd stories were told of him, but he was 
probably as upright as you could expect a Persian to 
be who had been brought up in intrigue, and who 
had rogues to deal with, and it is less the part of a 
T 2 
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traveller to Bcnitintze the past acts of his life, than 
to praise him for his tact in managing the turbulent 
chie& of what is by courtesy called the Shah's 
province of Khorassaun. 

The rule of the Governor oS Meshed should ex- 
tend N.W. by S.E. from Abbawabad to Toorbut-e 
Shaik Jam, and from the border of Koordistaun on 
the north, to Tubbus south ; but the chieftains of 
Persian Khorassaun have ever been more studious 
to preserve the balance of power among themselves, 
than to honour the Shah's authonty, and Meerza 
Mousa had enough to. do to sustain the Prince at all 
at Meshed, by playing one chief agjunst another. 
In 18SS, Mohummud Khan Kara-e, of Toorbut-e 
Hyderah, ejected Hossein Khan (the Shah's sirdar) 
by stratagem, and kept the city of Meshed for six 
months, spoiling the place, and levying heavy fines 
upon the inhabitants ; again, shortly before our arri- 
val, Seid Mohummud Khan, chief of the strong 
mountain fortress of Kelat, had (though nominally 
a Sheah) leagued with the Toorkmuus, and kept the 
holy city in a state of blockade, until he was luckily 
killed by a swivel ball, in an encounter with some of 
the Koord chiefs men. 

The tribes of Persian Khorassamt have hitherto 
preserved an equahty, by making common cause to 
weaken the power of any one who showed a desire to 
raise himself above his neighbours ; but the Koords 
have of late years become so formidable, that it may 
be questioned whether they will not retain their 
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ascendancy. In Eraser's interesting account of his 
journey from Meshed to Astrabad through the 
Koord country, may be read the history of this 
people : the greatest of their chiefs is Reza KouU 
Khan, who being allied by marriage with the other 
lord, Nujuff All Khan, and on terms of great friend- 
ship with the descendants of Begler Khan, late a 
Koord chief of note, has rendered himself the most 
induential man in Khorassauo. His country is a 
fine one, therefore he pays sufficient homage to the 
Shah to prevent its being visited by a royal army, 
and having withdrawn himself in a great measure 
from the other chie&, he generally finds it bis inte- 
rest to take part with the Prince of Meshed. 

The country between Meshed and Heraut may be 
shortly described. A little eastward of the south of 
Meshed there is a considerable fall, and I am in- 
clined to think a break, in the Elboorz, or, as they 
may now be called, Paropamisan mountains, which 
shortly after bend down to a point eight miles east 
of Heraut, and then I imagine turn easterly to meet 
the Hindoo Koosh. 

A small branch runs down from about Shereef- 
abad, in the main range, to the south of Heraut, 
which is usefiil in describing the political divisions of 
the country ; for though for two-tliirds of the dis- 
tance to Heraut it nominally belongs to Futteh 
All Shah, that monarch is not able to control the 
tribes who occupy it 

To the west of the centre of the range is Toorbut* 
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e-Hyderah, a town which, once much larger, now 
numbers, peihsps, from six to eight hundred houses. 
It is the seat of Mohummud Khan, of the Kara, or 
black tnbe, a set of marauders who are well named. 
Their province extends from Shereefobad, on the 
north, to a place called Danial, four marches south of 
the capital : on the west it touches the " airhad** of 
the province of Toorshish, and eastward it is bounded 
by the small range above mentioned. The country 
is naturally a fine one : in the time of Ishauk Khan 
(the father of the present chief), it was tolerably well 
ctdtivated, and afibrded pasture to so many sheep, 
that it is said some fourteen hundred dogs were kept 
to watch the chieTs own flocks ;• but now, as Mo- 
hummud Khan is continually i^gr^sing some one, 
who (according to the mode of retaliation in these 
countries) endeavours to lay waste his lands, and asi 
by plundering merchants and travellers, he has nearly 
shut the once great road through his country, his 
people have little inducement to rmse more griun 
than suffices for their own consumption, and the cul- 
tivation of that is carried on near to Toorbut. The 
Persians, who seldom use the £han'e name without 
cursing it, say that he has sold fifty thousand persona 
to the Toorkmuns during his rule; the few tra< 

* Seven hundred muns of flour, it iasaid, vere daily made into bread 
for these dogs i eaeh dog would eat half a mun daily, and tend one 
hundred iheep, which supposes one hundred and foHy thousand of the 
latter animals to have belonged exduaively to the Khan. Exag- 
gerated as the story U, it shows that very many sheep were pastured 
in th« province. 
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Tellers whom necessity nowtakes his way, go Tewokul 
be Khoda, specially truating in Providence, and re- 
signed to all chances. Some years since, a very 
large kafilah, travelling as they supposed securely 
under the patronage of Meerza Abdool Wahab, 
Moatimud-ood-dowlah, one of the greatest ministers 
that has been known in the present reign, and who 
had been specially sent by the Shah to put Khoras- 
saun in order, were resting at Toorbut on their way 
to Meshed, when the Khan laid hands upon them all, 
appropiiated the goods and the beasts of burden, and 
either took ransom for the merchants and travellers, 
or sold them to the Toorkronns. The chief's exte- 
nuators say that he was prompted to this lawless life 
when his father was murdered by Prince Wullee 
Mqhunmiud Meerza, the governor of Meshed in 
1815 ; but as he has turned his spite upon unoffeod- 
ing persons, to his own great profit^ this may be 
doubted. 

The Shah hates the very mention of Mohummud 
Khan's name : when Prince Hussan All Meerza was 
ruler of Khoraasaun,* his majesty wrote desiring him 
to seize the Toorbut chief, and either to kill or blind the 
robber, or send him to the capital. Hussan All Meerza 
did catch Mohummud Khan, but in one of those wild 
freaks for which he is famous, instead of killing his 
prisoner, he made modkery of him, by stripping him 
nearly naked* smearing his beard with curds, and 

* Hussan All Meeiza lelieved bis brother Mohummud Wullee 
Heenea. 
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exposing him bareheaded in the sun to the deri»on 
of the royal troops. The strangest part of the story 
remains yet to be told : when the Prince had heaped 
all these indignities upon bis captive, he ordered him 
into his presence, and, putting the Shah's firman into 
his hand, desired him to decide his own fate. Mo- 
hommud Khan, by a clever appeal to Hussan Ah 
Meerza's generosity, not only turned away hia wrath, 
but induced him suddenly to become as lavish of his 
favours as be had been of his injuries ; when the 
Khan came out &om audience, it was with a jewelled 
sword belted over " a dress which the Prince had 
worn," and the next thing that Hussan Ali Meerza 
did was, to go to Toorbnt and marry the chief's sister. 
Mohummud Khan, probably thinking that the Prince's 
injuries and favours nearly balanced each other, was 
not restrained &om his former courses, and be has 
since set the Shah, his governors, and every body 
else, at nought. I asked a Jew of Meshed what sort 
of looking man he was. " I can tell you," he said, 
*' for when he took this city, he sent for me to make 
me pay money (God knows the Jews have little 
enough of it, least of all those at Meshed). The 
Khan was a thick-set man, and he sat leaning for- 
ward, with his cap drawn down his forehead close to 
his eyebrows, looking hard at those who were brought 
before him. No man could stand his gaze. The 
greater part of his eyes was white, like a Huh- 
bushee's,* but the middle was black, — black, I beg 

• Negro's. 
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to state, as bia heart, and that is as black as a pot" 
Mohuinmud Khan must now be a well-aged man ; 
when he dies, or if the long talked-of settlement of 
Persian Khorassaun takes ^4ace, his country will 
probably recover itself. 

Eighty-eight miles south-east of Toorbut is Khaff, 
a town of five hundred houses, where is seated the 
chief of the Teimooree tribe ; and west, between 
these two places, is the province of Toorshish, which 
is described as a perfect garden. I imagine that 
more fruit than grun is cultivated in the latter dis- 
trict The prunes called Aloo Bokhara chiefly come 
from Toorshish, and raisins and other dried fruits 
are exported thence in large quantities. The capital 
of the province is the small town of Sooltanabad. 

Cluefly to the east of the small branch described, 
between it and the great range from Khire-abad to 
Kosanuck, are found the Soonnee Hazaurehs, a tur- 
bulent, but not very numerous tribe, who live both 
in tents and houses, and who have rendered alle- 
• giance to the Persians, and to the Afl'ghauns, as these 
powers have severally been able to enforce it. They 
possess the three small towns of Mahmood-abad, 
Toorbut-e Shaik Jam, and Kahreeze, each perhaps 
consisting of two hundred houses ; and they culti- 
vate grain along the base of the small, or, as it may 
be named (since it separates the two Toorbuts), the 
Toorbut range. Their chief is the son of Booneard 
Beg, a man whose name frequently occurs in the late 
history of Khorasaaun. They are called Soonnee 
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Hazaurehs, in contradistinction to the Sheah. Hazau- 
rebsi vho hold the moantainoue country between 
Heraut and Caubul. They are violent professors 
of the Soonnee creed, md their features show them 
to be descended from the Tartars : these, or their 
thievish sympathies, have connected them closely 
with the Toorkmuns, to whom they sell those whom 
they have the fortune to kidnap. In order to have 
such convenient fiiends at band, they allow them the. 
range of their country, and consequently, it is depo- 
pulated to the very neighbourhood of Heraut 

At Heraut rules Shah Kamraun, son of the last 
Affghaun king, who keeps up his pretensions to the 
sovereignty of which rebels deprived his iather } but 
I will treat of him in his own place. 

From the time of our arrival at Meshed, there 
had been rumours of wars and changes, and some* 
thing was evidently going forward, though nobody 
exactly knew what. Some were of opinion that it 
was intended to make Khorassaun independent; 
others, that Reza Kouli Khan, the Koord chief, was 
about to set himself up as king of it, and every 
thing that the Vuzeer did or said was made a sub- 
ject of speculation. On a sudden came news that 
Yar Mohummud Khan, generalissimo to Shah Kam- 
raun, was on his mar<^ from Heraut with eox thou- 
sand men and some guns, and that Reza Kouli Khan* 
with all his men and a portion of the other Koord 
chief's* troo{», was close to the city. This douUe 
• NujuffAliKban. 
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movemeDt puzzled the deepest speculators, and they 
were candid enough to confess tbtt they could not 
guess what was to happen. Whefl Reza KouU Khan 
came to Meshed, the Prince sent hia own chai^r 
nith the royal caparisons, that the chief might ride 
in with honour ; and two days after, die Prince and 
the Vuzeer went guests to his camp. In the course 
of the week came the Affghami army &om Heraut* 
and the city was so filled by the additional influx of 
the soldiers of both forces, that sometimes there wu 
scarcely a passage through the main street. 

The good order of the city was not a little dis- 
turiied by the new comers ; provisions rose greatly 
in price, and bakers were obliged to put up bars be< 
fore tlieir shops, to prevent their being taken by 
storm by the crowds who came for bread. The Aff- 
gbauna waylaid the gardeners as they came in from 
the villages, sometimes appropriating the beasts that 
carried the loads ; and next they began to quarrel 
with the citizens, who detesting them for their dif- 
ference in creed, and feeling the security of cocks on 
their own dunghills, did not miss opportunities of 
contemnmg the belief which, on some occasions, 
they would themselves condescend to profess. Some 
AfFghauns were at noon-prayer in the Gowher Shaud 
mosque, when an old Sheah M00U&, shocked at a 
form of devotion different from his own, lamented, 
with a groan, that men calling themselves Moosel- 
mauns should pray in such &sbion. This produced 
an angry reply> and probably a retort containing no 
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compliment to the first caliphs ; a crowd of either 
party collected, swords were drawn, and, though no 
lives were lost, blood was spilt. 

The scandal of this had not subsided, when another 
irritating circumstance occurred. A Persian lad, 
who had been given by his father to an Affghaun 
creditor as a servitor, for money owing, ran from the 
camp to the chief priest of the city, protesting that 
he would not serve a man who vilified his religion 
many times in a day, and requesting his interference. 
This was made a party business of by the A%hauns, 
who seeing that the feelings of the townsmen were 
against them, became open in their abuse, talked of 
helping themselves to as many slaves as they wanted ; 
some, indeed, of killing all Meshed " a fet Timmtr" 
to the very cats ; on which tfae authorities took the 
matter up, caused the Afighaun general to summon 
his men to camp, and ordered such as did not go to 
be ejected " ni et armis." A tumult was expected, 
and all the shops were shut, but the wisest of the 
Herautees had withdrawn themselves upon the first 
summons ; those who remained were roughly 
treated and turned out, though not without con> 
siderable caution on the part of the police, a dozen 
of whom seemed to think that they did wonders 
in mobbing one Affghaun. The master of the 
lad who had caused the quarrel, thinking his 
dignity concerned in remaining, had his arm nearly 
broken, and came, sadly battered, to Meerza Abdool 
Jowaut. The Meerza recommended his case to the 
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Prince, who ordering him to the palace, illustrated 
an old proverb, by giving him a suit of clothes and 
thirty tomauna. 

The extreme ill-will that exists between Sheahs 
and Soorinees, to be properly understood, must be 
observed io countries where licence is given to the 
expression of it. A residence of four years in India 
had not taught me the bitter hatred which the two 
sects have for each other i for there an Englishman 
mixes too little with the natives to know much about 
their real feelings, and the strong arm of authority 
interposes to prevent them from making open war 
upon each other, not to say that the Indo-Moosel' 
mauns are half Hindoos ; but at Meshed, where the 
Sheahs, being on their own ground, were able to 
display the enmity which Soonnees never disguise, 
I saw the feeling in its ftdl force. The chief outward 
difference between Soonnees and Sheahs is, that the 
former wash from the tips of the fingers to the el- 
bow, and the latter from the elbow to the tips 
of the fingers; the Sheahs curse the three first 
caliphs through all their professors, and the 
Soonnees damn the Sheahs, en masse, as schis- 
matics and heretics, nay as idolaters even, because 
they carry about with them small cakes of the earth 
of Kerbola, to which they press their foreheads when 
praying. But from these chief sects have sprung 
many others (seventy-two* were counted many years 

* MohuTDmud predicted that seventy-two seels should branch from 
the root that he had planted, but that thefoUowenof oneofthese 
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ago), and they are all so bitter against each other, 
that they are doing more to weaken their religion 
than its professed enemies could hope to effect. As 
I was much in the society of Sheahs at Meshed, I had 
frequent opportunities of hearing their sentiments. 
The Syud, having lived at Meshed some years be- 
fore, had many friends ; and our circle of acquaint- 
ance was agreeably increased by the arrival of Auk- 
hoond>zadeb M00II& Mohummud, a Sheah doctor of 
good repute, who had come up from Heraut " to tell 
his beads at Saint RezcCs altar," and says a f&teheh 
over his fether, whose remains lay buried in the sahn. 
Aukhoond may be translated " Dominie," and as 
Moolllt Mohummud's father was a man of some 
&aae, he had a pride in being called Aukhoond- 
zadeh, or the son of the dominie. With him came 
several mooUaa of inferior degree, who in a great 
measure lived upon him, and whose duty it was to 
applaud bis sayings, look after his slippers, and not 
Speak when he had a mind to be silent. 

Attracted by the Syud's learning and pleasant 
converse, M00II& Mohummud was a daily visiter at 
our house ; — a welcome guest, for he was a man of 
considerable information, and we benefited much by 
his fiiendship. I remember having been seated with 
him and a large party one day, when the conversa- 
tion turned upon the martyrdom that a Sheah was 
obliged to endure when travelling in a Soonnee coun- 

onlj ihoutd Attain paradise. This tradition is an apple of discord 
among the Tarioua parties into which the Mobummudans have di- 
Tided themselvea. 
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try. " There is one comfort,** saiA a Moolla Hossein 
who had come up from Heraut with the Aukfaoond- 
zadeh, rubbing hb hands with an air of much satis- 
fkction, " there is one comfort, — they will all go to 
hell." Imhcdlah ! — was echoed round fervently, 
(^Please Ood /) andthey stroked their beards and ap- 
plauded the sentiment, though they were not all re- 
markably bigoted men for Sheahs. 

The enmity of the Soonnees disgusts you less, 
because it is open, and appears more honest; bnt 
this merely arises from the circumstance of their 
being the stronger party, and so able to affect a con- 
tempt for their adversaries, which is folly equalled by 
their hatred. " Hie Sheahs," said an Affghaun 
Syud (and he was addressing some Sheahs who were 
with us at Heraut, but who, for safety's sake, were 
professing themselves to be of the orthodox party) — 
*' the Sheahs, God's curse be upon them I are utter 
dogs; but what can you expect from fellows who 
reject the law that they may serve their loose in- 
clinations, and, in pretended accordance with the 
Huddees, many wives for a month, a week, or a 
day ? It would be well if God would clear the world 
of such men worse than Kaufirs." To explain the 
Affghaun'a indignation, I should mention that 
the Sheahs have a convenient institution called 
" Mootah," by which they may marry a wife for any 
specified number of days ; a privilege of which tbey 
avail themselves when it does not suit them to carry 
their eBtablishments about with them. Moollft Mo- 
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bummud, who had left three wives at Heraut, talked 
seriouBly 'of taking a fourth, pro tempore, when he 
came to Meshed, and was, I know, only deterred 
from the act by a consideration of the expense which 
would attend it Both sects agree that the Prophet 
sanctioned the custom, but the Soonnees say that the 
Caliph Omar forbad it. The Sheaha, at no time in- 
clined to take the Caliph as authority, scoff at an 
injunction which militates against so pleasurable an 
indulgence, and ask what dog was " Omarl" that 
he should presume to correct the mandate of the 
blessed Prophet? 

For my own part, I experienced no iU usage at the 
hands of the people of Meshed. I daily took my 
road through the sahn, and walked in all parts of the 
city, and though occasionally noticed, I never was 
in the slightest degree insulted. I doubt not that if 
any fanatic had met me within the sanctuary, he would 
have taken umbrage at my presumption, and have 
nused a cry against me ; but on the other hand, I 
have met men there who, knowing me, turned aside 
and pretended not to observe me. Some few, who 
would have entered into religious discussions, did 
not press me beyond measure when I declined such 
argument on the plea of my being a soldier and no 
moolla ; the most judicious reply, I conceive, that a 
mere traveller can miake to such prejudiced disput- 
ants, for no one not thoroughly skilled in the meta- 
phors of their language can well hope to give them a 
just idea of our belief. By imperfect d^criptioos he 
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would run the risk of makiDg the nust sacred things 
Beem ridiculous ; and if he gained the advantage in 
an argument, without opportunity to follow it up, he 
would but irritate, not convince, his opponent. 

Our friend MooUa Mohummud the Aukhoond- 
zadeh, who laboured incessantly to serve ua, came 
oUe morning to say that he had been talking to a 
merchant, who was half disposed to take my. bill for 
goods, which we might sell at a reduced rate for ready 
money in the bazaar. When the Syud'went accord- 
ingly to see this trader, he said that as he had never 
dealt with Feringees, he must try a "fdll " in the Ko- 
ran, a mode of divination similar to that of the 
" Sortes Virgilianae," much practised by the natives 
of Iran. The man opened upon an unpropitious 
verse, and our hopes in that quarter were at an end j 
and this was not all our annoyance, for in some cases 
it was hardly disguised from the Syud that I was 
thought an impostor, and some had the impudence to 
assert on the other hand, that I was a spy, well 
enough provided with wealth, but affecting poverty 
for security's sake. " Don't you believe the Ferin- 
gee," an acquaintance of ours beard a merchant say 
in a caravansera, " that tribe see a long way, and 
his poverty is a pretence ; he will find means to leave 
Meshed when the time comes." This reasoning 
seemed plausible enough to many, and indeed it is 
quite suited to the Persian system. 

We made the acquaintance of a Caubul merchant, 
who when the time of his departure from Meshed 

VOL. I. U 
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drew near* ■ctnally wept in our presence, lamentiiig 
his poverty, and went about openly begging small 
loans to help him on hta journey, though he had 
several hundred ducats sewed up in bia clothes, as 
we learned when, on an after occasion, he offered to 
lend us more than three hundred. The Btate of 
society in this part of the world renders such shifts 
almost necessary, and men who act uprightly, and 
tell the truth, if there be any such, really deserve 
great credit. 

Commerce, under such discouraging circumataBces, 
must necessarily be very uncertain : traders both 
fear the unavoidable dangers of the roads, and wasit 
confidence in each other; a few of the longest 
established merchants of difierent cities have corrc' 
spondents in Meshed, but they only trust each other 
to a limited extent, and few traders requiring a 
sudden advance of money could obtdn it otherwise 
than at a ruinously exorbitant rate of interest. 
Thus, for want of a regular understanding, many 
bring goods at a complete venture, and if they do 
not suit the market, send them to any place at which 
there is a chance of their selling. I have known 
tea brought &om Bokhara, and some months after- 
wards sent back thither, because a large supply had 
come in from the west, from Russia ; and a Yezd 
merchant assured me that once, a^r trying more 
markets than one, he was &in to return home with 
his investment, so as to dispose of it at least loss. 
The trade is not confined to regular merchants, for 
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pilgrims commonly load a mule or two with the 
produce of the place they come from, and pmt;hase 
at Meshed articles which they think likely to sell at 
a profit on the road or at their homes. The actual 
extent of a trade which is thrown into so many 
hands, and some of the details of which are so petty, 
could with difficulty be ascert^ned, but it appears to 
he by no means inconsiderable. The year that we 
were at Meshed, the Prince had &rmed the import 
customs for fifteen thousand tomauns of Irak, and 
the duties levied within the city upon all warehouse 
and shopkeepers (indeed upon every dealer, from the 
richest merchants to the persons who sold bread in 
the streets), for twenty-five thousand more. The 
latter tax evidences a thriving trade in the city, and 
Irom the rent of the customs an idea may be formed 
of the value of the imports. 

Camels laden with gross commodities, such as 
sugar, spices, indigo, &c., are each taxed ten reals, 
or at the average rate of five per cent., and mules 
and yaboos* pay proportionately. More valuable 
merchandise, such as shawls, cloths, &c., is taxed at 
the lesser rate of one in forty, or two and a half per 
cent. It may be calculated that two-thirds of the 
import customs were levied at the rate of two and a 
half, and one-third at the rate of five per cent., which 
supposes merchandise to the value of five hundred 
thousand tomauns to have been sold or exchanged at 

" Stout poDies, 
u2 
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Meshed, or to have passed through that city on its 
way to other places.* 

AtMeshed are fabricated silk velvets, silk pieces and 
kerchiefs of colours, satin, and checked cotton cloths. 
Foolad-e-khorassaun, or steel for the watered sword- 
blades which are in such repute, is prepared for sale, 
but very few swords are made ; there were, I think, 
only five shops in the city, and their work did not 
appear particularly good. A little shagreen is 
prepare , and horse and os. hides are also cured ; 
further, the turquoises of Neshapoor are sold in 
great quantities at Meshed, and it is a market for 
the produce of Koordistaun, lamb and sheep skins, 
coarse felts and carpets, and such provisions as are 
supplied by Elaut tribes. 

From Yezd are brought fine silk velvets, plain 
and coloured silks (in pieces and made up), mixed 
siUt and cotton cloths, cotton cloths of all sorts and 
sizes, felts of several qualities, shoes, and loaf-sugar 
(made firom Indian brown sugar that is had from 
Shirauz). These articles also find their way from 
Isphahaun and Cashan, and from the latter places 
are brought gold and silver leaf, kimcob, cotton 
socks, pen and ink cases, metal trays and lamps, 
cooking-pots, and other domestic utensils, chiefly 
made from copper tinned over. 

* All beasts laden with grain, fruit, &c, tliat come eten from the 
neighbouring villages to Meshed, pays duty at the gate; but I was 
told that the money taken in this way might be accounted for ia the 
profits of those who rented the customs from the prince, and (hat I 
might calculate the fifteen thousand tomauns as I have done. 
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From Sbirauz come dates, tobacco, lemon-juice. 
lacker-work, mats, and ivory, heel-taps j from Ker- 
man, shawls of all sorts, opium, caraway-aeedg, 
henna, and bruised indigo-leaf for beard dye ; and 
chiefly from the south come the exports of Hindoo- 
stan — sugar and sugarcandy, spices, musk, amber, 
cornelian and other -stones, leather, kimcob, Indian 
and a few English chintzes, Indian fine cloths, and 
indigo. 

The indigo that is brought from India into this 
country is of two qualities — that manufactured by 
the English, which is called " neel-e-Feringee" and a 
very inferior sort, made chiefly in Sinde, but which 
is most used. The price of English indigo, when 
we were at Meshed, was eighty Irak reals for a 
Tabreez mun ; we were told that it had been known 
to sell for a hundred and a hundred and twenty, and, 
on one or two occasions, even for a hundred and 
fifty reals the mun ; there is not an extensive de- 
mand for it, and it is only used to stain glass and 
the enamelled tiles which are used in Persian build- 
ings, for drawings, and perhaps to dye the best 
silks. The second sort, or, as it is called in India, 
the cucha indigo, finds its way into Khorassaun 
firom Sinde vid Kandahar and Heraut, Mid also (I 
presume from the Punjaub) by the way of Caubul 
and Bokhara. Its cost at Meshed, when we were 
there, was twenty reals for a Tabreez mun. At 
Heraut it was nearly a fifth cheaper (but indeed the 
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market was OTeratocked), and we were told that it 
was cheaper, in proportion to the distance, at Kan- 
dahar. The quality of this indigo is very bad, its 
colour is dirty, and does not last long : if profit 
is to be made upon the drug in these countries, I 
should think that it would be well to manu&cture a 
sort something between this and the English indigo^ 
which bears so high a price that it cannot be com- 
monly used. 

Shawls, saf&on, and paper, are brought to Meshed 
from Cashmere. From Heraut are brought carpets of 
all prices, assafoetida, lead (from mines near Heraut), 
cast-iron, saffian (from Kauin), pistachio-nuts, boork- 
hdnge (masticb), sfaeer-e-khisht (manna), beerzand 
(a giun), ispiruck (a yellow dye), and caraway-seeds. 

Kafilahs from Bokhara bring yearly 1SO,000 lamb- 
skins, camel-hair cloth, tea (from China direct or 
from Russia), and of the exports from Russia into 
Toorkestaun, — much leather (coarse and fine), sha- 
green, broad cloths, silks, satins, muslins, and coloured 
chintzes, nankeen, and other light cloths, loaf-sugar, 
Russian glass and china-ware, metal trays, cast-iron 
pots, plain and unwrought iron, copper, pewter, 
knives, scissors, locks, spectacles, needles, beads, and 
tinsel, looking-glasses, paper, and clamped boxes of 
all sizes, gold embroidered stu^ and cochineal 
The trade in the latter articles by this route is, I 
imag^e, decreasing, for now Russian manufactures 
are had chiefly from the port of Reshdt They 
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are of reiy iadifferent quality, but extremely cheap, 
and appeared to find ready sale. 

The price of proTisions in Meahed ia very moderate, 
as Trill appear by the following extract from a table c^ 
prices current, made during our residence in the 
city: 



Ei^t Ir&k reals : 
One Tabreei mua i 



I tomaun of Irftk, or Id*. 
7 Iba. Englisli and a ftttctlon. 



Bread (average price) . ■ . .1 5 
Dearest coat, 1 real 3 mum; cheapeit, 
1 real 12 rauDs. 

Barley 1 10 to IS 

Eau (chopped stmw, used as food for cattle) 1 35 
Bice (from the vicini^ of Toos, or (torn 

Boojoord) . . . ,1 1 to 1^ 
C In winter, when the sheep are at 

Mutton i their folds . . . IJ 1 

C At other timea ... 1 3 

About one hundred sheep, or two hundred lambs, are daily killed in 
Meshed. Beef is eaton only by the poor claue* ; CNXasionallj cameri 
flesh ia sold. Very many of the pilgrim's eat no meat, liviug upon 
bread and cheese, and curds or fruits. 

SMU. Hooi. 

( For one (dear) OJ — 

( A pair (cheap) OJ — 

5 In spring and summer .... 1 9 

I In winter S I 

Clarified butter 2 1 

Turnip*, carrots, gourds, and cucumbers 

Onions (according to season) 

Grapes and melons 

Pineapples 

Peaches, pears, ami quinces 

Rock salt (from Neshapoor) 

Tallow and oil 

r Pistachio, brought from a dis- 
Firewood 3 tance , 1 8 to 10 

C CommwMrt 1 p»cimel hMd. 



Fowls 



Cheese 
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Much of the province of Meshed is fertile, but 
its produce being insufficient for the demands of the 
city, grain is imported from Neshapoor and from 
Koordistaun. Many of the householders, who profit 
by baking bread and sending it into the streets for 
sale, keep stores of grain to be provided against 
failure of supply from without. 

The people of Meshed chiefly drink water which 
is conducted to the city by canauts. At each main 
gate there is a large and deep reservoir, and within 
the city are many more. There is scarcely a house 
without a well, but the water is rather brackish. 

The average price of a came! at Meshed is from 
forty to forty-five Irak reals. These animals are 
had from the desert ; some from the Sermxees, but 
more (through the medium of the Koords) from the 
Tekkah Toorkmuns, who bi:eed them in great num- 
bers. The Koords also breed these animals for 
sale, as do the Gdktan Toorkmuns. 

Horses are generally scarce at Meshed itself, but 
from the Koords many could be procured. Mer- 
chants at Astrabad calculated that the Yimoot 
Toorkmuns could furnish annually one thousand 
horses, at the rate of twenty tomauns a head, 
among which there would be animals worth no more 
than ten, and others worth as much as fi«m forty to 
sixty, tomauns each. The Koords could provide 
yearly about 2500 at a somewhat cheaper rate, as 
they rear many more than they themselves need, and 
cotdd get them from the Gdklans or Tekkahs. 
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Mules are dearer at Meshed than at most other 
places in Persia. 

The meaD heat of Fahrenheit at Meshed, from the 
28th of June to the 13th of September (in the shade, 
at the hottest time of the day), was 89°. The mer- 
cury rose one day to 9S°, and it did not fall lower 
than 76°' When we quitted the city, towards the 
middle of September, the nights had become ex-> 
ceedingly cold. The winter here is very severe j 
much snow falls. 

The reason of the troops coming from Koordistaun 
and Heraut was not known, until Meerza Mousa, 
after sundry interviews with the chiefe of both armies, 
went to their camp, and marched with them into the 
desert to fight the Toorkmuns. It was on the 14th 
of August that they marched : fourteen days after- 
wards, the allied troops returned ingloriously, look- 
ing all very weary and disconsolate. It appeared 
that after making a feint of marching upon Semix, 
and thereby inducing the Toorkmuns of that place 
to retire into the desert, they had gone northerly> 
in the direction of Dereguz, spent some time 
in firing at a mud fort, and lost one hundred 
and fifi^y men in skirmishes with the Toorkmuns ; 
and that then, finding themselves short of water and 
food, they had returned hastily to Meshed to escape 
starvation. Meerza Mousa, who had been taken to 
the seat of war much against his inclination, rode 
into the city " with the air of a man who had lost 
lua father/' and, soiled as he was with travel, went at 
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once to vent his Borrows at the tomb of the Saint 
Reza. A crowd soon assembled at the shrine, and 
from a looker-on we heard what had passed. It 
came out that the chiefe had quarrelled about the 
plan of operations* and the Vuzeer, declaring that if 
his guggeations had been attended to they might 
have swept the infidels from off the face of the desert, 
wept in admitting that these had set them at nonght ; 
while he hinted that much of the failure might be 
owing to their having alhed themselves with one set 
of unbelievers against another. The mimster^s aim 
was to get out of the scrape with good grace, and his 
reputation for wisdom gave him the day against the 
Koord and Affghaun chie&, who told their stories to 
no purpose. 

It was now announced that the Affghaun army 
would in a few days return to Heraut, and travellers 
in that direction prepared to journey under its pro- 
tection. It may be well here to describe the oc- 
casion of this army's coming to Meshed, and in order 
to do that, it will be necessary to glance at the history 
of the Affghauns. 

The great empire which Ahmed Shah Doorraunee 
founded a.d. 1747, fell to his grandson Shah 
Zemann, in 1793 ; but the latter was deposed and 
blinded, after eight years' reign, by his half-brother 
Mahmood, who owed his rise to the bold enterprise 
of Futteh Khan, chief of the powei*il Doorraunee 
^be of Baurikzye, whose father had been executed 
for treason by Zemaun Shah, and who satisfied at 
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oDce Us revenge and ambition, by dethroning that 
monarch, and making himself Mahmood'a vuzeer. 
The usurper's reign was short and unsettled ; mili- 
tary force alone upheld him till the summer of 180S, 
when he was deposed in a religious tumult at Caubul, 
and Prince Shoojah-ool-moolk, &1I brother to Ze- 
maiin, was raised to the throne by the people. 

Shoojah kept the throne till 1809. Mahmood, 
who, by his brother's clemency, had only been con- 
fined at Caubul, was unfortunately allowed to make 
his escape thence. He fled to Futteh Khan, who 
had retired to his castle at Girishk on the Helmund, 
and that daring chief did not rest until he had again 
made him king. Shoojah, who deserred a better 
fate, was fain to fly from his country, and finally to 
seek an asylum in British territory, within which, he 
has since lived with his &mily. 

Mahmood was again nominally king at Caubul, 
but Futteh Khan, in the capacity of grand vuzeer, 
ruled the kingdom as though it had been his own, 
strengthening his authority by placing many pro- 
vinces in the hands of his near kinsmen. 

The growth of this man's power was so rapid, that 
the fears of Mahmood and of the heir-apparent 
(IVince Kamraun) were excited : they conceived 
that he iumed at supreme power, and consulting only 
their jealousy, they cruelly assassinated the man who 
had done so much for them. 

The immediate consequence of this inconsiderate 
act was that all the kinsmen of Futteh Khaa rer<dtod 
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and made head agiunst Mahmood. This weak king 
delayed long in marching his troops to quell the 
rebels, and when at last he neared their clans, was 
afiaid to engage them. Finally he became suspicious 
of those around him, and put the seal upon a series of 
unaccountably foolish acts, by deserting his army 
suddenly by night, and flying with his son Kamraon 
by a direct road to Heraut. With the exception of 
the latter province, the whole of Affghaunistaun fell 
into the hands of Futteb Khan's brothers, who por- 
tioned it into petty governments, and ruled, two or 
three in concert, at the different seats. 

The relative situations of the Royal and the Ban- 
rikzye families have remained the same up to the pre- 
sent time, but the Affghauns have tost, to the Sikhs, 
Cashmere and all their country east of the Indus ; 
the Sindees have become independent; the Beloo- 
cbees nearly so ; and on the west, the domestic 
troubles of Persia have alone prevented that country 
from encroaching upon its fallen neighbour. 

Id this part of Asia, the right of *' the strongest" 
is sufficient reason for dispossessing a man of his coun- 
try ; but the Persians do not want excuse for taking 
Heraut, seeing that they claim it as the ancient ca- 
pital of Khorassann. Towards the end of Shah 
Shoojah's reign, the Cujjer naib at Meshed compelled 
a payment of fifty thousand rupees from Prince 
Hadjee Ferooz, Suddozye, then governor at Heraut; 
and later still, in 1819, Prince Hussan Ah Meerza 
sent an envoy from the Holy City formally to desire 
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tbat the supremacy of Futteh Ali Shah, his father, 
should be acknowledged at Heraut. This demaud 
was resisted by the Affghauna more stoutly than was 
expected, and a battle was fought in consequence, 
but neither party conquering, the question rested 
there. Kamraun, however, is constant in giving 
tribute to the Shah of Persia : he disguises it under 
the name of a present, and the Persian monarch 
allows him the title of Shah ; but Kamraun must feel, 
as the Persians do, that there is more courtesy than 
sincerity in these relations, and if (as, if he lives, he 
doubtless will) Abbas Meerza secures the succession 
to his father's throne, it is very probable that he will 
add Heraut to his dominions, if the politics of 
AffghaunistauD remain in their present state. 

The ex-Shah Mahmood died at Heraut in the 
winter of 1829, and Kamraun, succeeding to the 
name of king, bethought him of attempting to re- 
cover his country. The misrule of his rebel brothers 
at Candahar gave him hopes of success there ; but 
he feared lest while he should be absent against the 
Doorraunee capital, his only place of retreat, Heraut, 
might fall into the hands of the Persian Khorassaun 
chieftains. He therefore made friendly overtures to 
the most powerful man among them, Reza Kouli 
Khan, Koord, and through him sent amicable profes- 
sions to the Shah of Persia. Reza Kouli Khan was 
at issue with the Toorkmuns, and he being a subject 
of Futteh Ali Shah, Kamraun affected to testify his 
regard for the Persian monarch, in sending the army 
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in question to co-operate with the Koords ag^nstliiii 
majeaty'B enemies the Toorkmuns. This was good 
policy i for it conciUated the Shah of Persia, directly 
obliged the powerftil Koord chie^ and was calculated 
to produce a very favourable impression for Kamraun 
in his ovm country, as -we obseired when we reached 
Heraut, where it was bruited about that " the Shahe 
of A^iannistaun and Persia had formed a never-to- 
be-ended fiiendship, that t^eir allied forces had gone 
like a strong wind over the desert, driving the 
Toorkmuns before them, and that Shah Kamraun 
would presently march to take possession of bis 
capital," See. 

In return for the assistance of the A%bann 
troops, Reza Kooli Khan sent a son, with five hun- 
dred Koords, to give aid and countenance to Kam- 
raun's projected attempt upon Candahar ^ and he 
moreover, it was understood, engaged to be a check 
upon the Khan of Toorbut-e Hyderab, or upon any 
of the Persian Khorassaun chieftains who might 
threaten Heraut during the absence of the royal 
army. 

Still we heard nothing from our friends, but 
anxiouH to travel the dangerous road between Me- 
shed and Heraut under escort of the Affghaun Iroops, 
we redoubled oiu: exertions to obtain money. Seeing 
that the merchants c(f the city distrusted my story, 
I caused the Syud to write in my name to the Vuzeer, 
saying that as the letters which I had brought to the 
Prince and him were testimonies of my rank and 
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character, I begged t^e favour of his vouching for 
the same, that I might obtain from some merchant 
money to continue my journey. The reply of this 
cautious diplomatist is worthy of insertion, and I 
only regret that I cannot translate it more in the 
spirit of the original. 

" TO THE VERY EXCELLENT, THE EiALTED IK BANK, 
&C. &C. 

" By the fortunate head of the Kebla* of the 
Universe, to whom the lives of ^e woild are a sa- 
crifice, it is an oath, — that, in this conntry, such a 
merchant as you seek will not be found. Had the 
fulfilment of your wishes been within possibility, 
compliance with your request would have been a 
pleasure. On all matters write your wishes, that I 
may do your bidding." 



Though he had treated us diviUy when we called 
upon him, t^e minister had not given himself any 
pains to show us attention, never having once ren- 
dered me the compliment of sending to inquire about 
my health. He felt conscious of his remissness 
in this particular, for the next morning, when the 
Syud attended at the levee, he received him very 
afectionately, and taking a pen firom his scribe's 
hand, wrote on a small slip of paper what follows. 

* Tbe ReblA is the point to vhicb men turn when they pi»y ; here 
med in an hyperbolical sense to signify the Shah of Peisia, a monarch 
towaids whom the eyes of the UniTene are luppoHd to be directed. 
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*' O SYUD OF MINE 1 

'* If the very excellent Mr. ConoUy reproaclies 
me, it is not, I confess, without apparent reason; 
but God knows that a multiplicity of business has 
kept me in bondage, and I did not inqiure about his 
wellbeing, knowing that you were with him. The 
sum of your need, God can witness, I possess not ; 
and in this country, cash is like the Oonkd, a bird 
which flies so fast that it is not seen. You, who 
have the tongue of eloquence, convince your friend 
of my sincerity." 



When our afifeirs were at the worst CMOe relief: 
not that which we expected, nor altogether such as 
we should have chosen, but still assistance which, 
considering our situation, we were very grateful for. 
Our good friend the Aukhoond-zadeh met with a 
young merchant about to visit his relations at Heraut, 
who, after much persuading, agreed to pay our debts, 
and take us with him to that city, on condition that 
we despatched an express messenger to Tehraun, 
and bound ourselves not to leave Heraut until he 
should be satisfied. We could only bind ourselves 
with promises, which are too common in these parts 
to be thought much of, but the Aukhoond boldly 
offered himself as our security, and though he could 
hardly have raised half the sum he pledged himself 
for, the merchant was assured by the confidence that 
he reposed in us. 

Gholam Reza was the name of the Yezd merchant : 
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I do not remember it out of any regard for the young 
man, for his character was a compound of meanness 
and knavery, and we were truly glad when we were 
freed from his claims. As a preUminary, be made us 
agree to purchase his horse for seventeen tomauns, 
because it did not suit him to keep it. To no pur- 
pcffle did we protest we had already a horse too many, 
and that his animal was not worth a third of seven- 
teen tomauns ; he had made up his mind, he said, to 
get rid of the beast, and surely we ought to oblige 
him, if we expected him to oblige us; logic that 
there was no disputing. For two hundred tomauns, 
which we wrote to desire might be immediately paid 
into his agent's hands at Tehraun, be agreed to give 
us one hundred and forty, but he pwd us in light 
money, and in such small instalments that we never felt 
any richer ; he took advantage of us in every petty 
way possible, and as a conclusion to match his preli- 
minary, kept back part of the cash until we agreed to 
allow him the use of the horse he had sold us all the 
way to Heraut. 

We wrote pressing letters to our friends, to the 
Persian minister for foreign affairs at Tehraun, and 
to our friend the Farsee merchant, requesting them 
to pay our debts and send us more money ; these 
letters we gave into the hands of a cossid, a Cash- 
merian, who engaged to go on foot to Tehraim in 
twelve days, and to follow us to Heraut, at the same 
rate, as soon as he should receive an answer. As the 
only means of performing this labour, he siud, he 

VOL. I. , X 
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would put hiniBelf upon a diet of bread soaked in 
clarified butter and white sugar. 

I was not insensible of MooIUk Mohiunmud's great 
kindness, for he showed it in very many instances ; 
but in this particular one, I could not help perceiv- 
ing that a second motive gave a spur to his zeaL He 
could not} as indeed none of these people can, con- 
ceive it possible that a European should incur the 
danger, labour, and discomfort of such a journey for 
the mere love of locomotion, and he therefore satis- 
fied himself that I was travelling for political pur- 
poses. Remembering the occasion of a British am- 
bassador's coming to the court of Shah Shoojah, he 
ftncied that I had been sent to report upon the land, 
and that by assisting me on to Heraut, he might 
gain the ikvour of Shah Kamraun. I do not exactly 
know what his thoughts were, but they were some- 
thing of this sort, and he early made a point of in- 
troducing us to Abbas Khan, a Persian nobleman in 
the service of the Shah Kamraun, who was at once 
his pupil and patron. This young nobleman, who 
held a command in the A%haan army, showed us 
every civility, begging that we would consider his 
marching establishment as our own, and expressing 
a hope that he should be able to serve us on oar 
reaching his home. 

Having now the means of continuing our journey^ 
we prepared for it, the Aukhoond-zadeh assuring us 
that we might travel as though we were packed in 
cotton. A friend and proteg6 of the Syud's, wlus 
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having a slight knowledge of medicinei as Asiatics 
practise it, wished to perfect himself in the science, 
proposed to accompany us to Hiadoostan ; and, as 
his ohject was a laudable one, and he was a good 
cook, we agreed to take him with us. la the room 
of Mesbedee, who would remain to see the last of 
us, we engaged as a servant a Mohununudan native 
of Lahore, who having come to Meshed on a pil- 
grimage, had been kept there a year or two by want 
of means to return home. 

On the 10th of September we went to take leave 
of the Vuzeer, who, it was busily reported, was 
about to accompany the Afighaun general to Heraut 
on a ceremonious visit to Shah Kamraun, that people 
might "see how good an understanding existed be- 
tween the royal families of Persia and A£fghaunistaun. 
Meerza Mousa, however, was not now inclined to go 
upon any such errand, and to evade compliance with 
the A%haun general's request, was shamming sick. 
We found him in the middle of a very large garden, 
seated on a small terrace with several Koord and 
Affghaun gentlemen, and surrounded by a crowd of 
idlers and domestics. Near him was seated a man 
with the title of Hakeem Bashee, said to be a very 
learned doctor, late from Bokhara Shereeff, before 
whom were two trays, containing, we were told, 
fifty-two drugs, a portion of virtue from each of 
which was considered necessary to form a whole, that 
would remove the indisposition under which the 
minister laboured. 

x2 
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Meerza Moosa seemed to think we had come to 
dun him, and was so surprised when told that we 
had found the merchant we sought, that he looked 
rather foolish, but quickly recovering himself, he 
assumed an affectionate air, and heartily congratu- 
lated us. ** Agha I" were his words, " travel where 
you wdl, you have a hvkht* which will cany you 
on : by the life of the Shah you have 1 The Inglis," 
he said to his company, '* succeed in whatever they 
undertake : see this man I he has come (how many 
thousand ftirsukhs is it?) all the way from Frang, 
and now, Inshallah I he will go on safely to Hindoo- 
st&n. Khanl" addressing an Affghaun nobleman 
seated opposite, " this fiiend is consigned into your 
hands." — " Inshallah !" was the reply, — a word 
which, according to the emphasis laid upon the differ- 
ent syllables, is by Persians made to express various 
meanings, but which the Affghauns, out of respect 
for the word, commonly use without any meaning at 
all. Ask a man how old he is, and the odds are he 
will answer, — " Please God, thirty," or thirty-five, 
as may be ; how many sons he has ? — " Please God, 
half a dozen ;" and one person asking another about 
his village, will say, — " That is a nice place of 
yours, Inshallah !"• — to which the answer will be, 
" BuUi Inskcdlah P* — " Please God it is I" But 
to take leave of the Vuzeer : he lavished fine speeches 
upon the Syud and me, which my friend was not 
backward in returning, protesting that we were so 
• Fortune. 
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overpowered with the recollection of hia many kind- 
nesses, that we had not words to es.press our sense of 
them. ** Well then," said the minister as we arose, 
" you will ride with the Khan to-morrow ?" — " By 
your favour, we are engaged to accompany Abbas 
Khan, who has charge of the rear-guard." — ** Better 
still, better stili; go then, and God keep you! 
Khaat these are confided to you; have a special 
regard to their comfort on the road, and see them 
safely forwarded to Candahar 1" — " By my eyes and 
head, Vuzeer I" was the answer, and we took leave. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Uarcfa with the Affghaun annj from Hcihed to Hosnt 

We rode from the Heraut gate of Meshed at 
sunset, on the the 13th of September, 1830, in com- 
pany with the Aukhoond-zadeh and a dozen others, 
under the escort of Abbas Khan and fifty troopers, 
the rear-guard of the Affghaun army. A moolla of 
the city accompanied us a few hundred paces from 
the walls, and then, halting, began to recite the 
Azan : " Allah Ho Acber I Ushudo un La Illah 
II Ulah !" &c. We drew bridle for a moment, and 
then moved on, leaving him standing in the middle 
of the road with his hands raised in prayer for us. 
Meshedee-Norouz now took an affectionate farewell 
of us, wishing us luck in our journey, and breaking a 
pot of water after us to ensure it. A little further 
on we halted, while Abbas Khan went to take leave 
of the Koord chief, whose tent was pitched within 
the square of a large caravansera. On the roof of 
the building were picketed several horses, and around 
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it to a considerable distance, were encamped the 
chiePs men, horse and foot, a martial but wild-look- 
mg tribe of men. We rode over a plain, about 
twenty miles S.E. by E., to Tungul Shoor, a 
spring of very brackish water, in a ravine under a 
bare hill, near to which the Affghaun army was en< 
camped. It was midni^t ere we arrived, and we 
rode about the camp, among horses camels and sleep- 
ing men, in what appeared the vain hope of finding 
the servant whom we had sent on with our property, 
till, aroused by the shouts which the newly-arrived 
party were addressing to their friends in the dark, he 
came to seek us with a torch, when being conducted 
to our b^gage, we lay down in our clothes and 
slept till morning. 

At daybreak a gun was fired, and by sunrise we 
were on our march. The troops consisted of four 
thousand A%haun cavalry, one thousand Soonnee 
Hazaureh horse (serving Kamraun), and five hun- 
dred Koords, under the " Pisser-e-Eelkhaneh," the 
son of the Lord of the Tribes : the artillery com.> 
prised four light guns and twenty camel swivels^ 
The prospect of travelling so unsafe a road in security, 
had caused a large kafilah to assemble : there were 
one hundred and twenty camels bearing covered 
kajavahs, which were chiefly occupied by women 
and children, many others laden with food for man 
and beast (for we carried every necessary with 
us), mules and ponies, similarly chaiged, and a 
crowd of horse, donkey, and footmen ; every man pay- 
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ing a tax to thegeneniUssimo>as (Reprice of his pro- 
tection. 

On the march* the kafilah kept one line — about 
twelve camels abreast where the country was plain ; 
the Affghauns marched in duatehs (regiments) on 
one eide, and &r off, in all directions, the Hazaureh 
horse kept a look-out. We travelled all day south of 
south-east, over a plain in which were scattered low 
hills i six miles from our resting-place we saw on our 
right, distant three miles or so, the caravansera of 
Simgbust, a stage on the usual kaGlah road. Eight 
miles beyond were two ruined brick reservoiiB, partly 
filled up with rubbish. We met with no water, and 
felt the want of it much, for the sun was hot and the 
dust choking, and the water of Tungul Shoor had 
not been kept by many on account of its brackish- 
ness. Few seemed to know any thing about the 
route which we were taking ; the professed reason 
for deviating from the usual one was Kamraun's re- 
gard for Futteh Ali Shah, and his fear lest the march 
of troops miji^t injure the Shah's province of Kho- 
rassaun ; but as in marching up, the Affghauns had 
taken the liberty of supposing part of it to belong to 
Mohummud Khan of Toorbut-e Hyderah, and had 
wasted his* lands accordingly for an old grudge, the 
Sirdar got less credit for his delicacy than for his 

* A man of Abbw Khaa'a, who «as detailing the incidents of tlieir 
march up, said, " The Kaniea mutt eat barley-bread this jear.fbr please 
Ood we trod ever; blade of their wheat under foot ; but,\added he, 
** we injured our9el?es as much as our enemies, — curse them I ibrmany 
of our horses died from feeding upon the standing com." 
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prudence ; for it was rumoured that the Toorbut 
chief had leagued with the Semix. Toorkmuns, to fall 
upon the A%hauDB on their return. 

After thirty miles of plain country we entered 
gravelly hills, and, a mile fiirther on, came upon the 
bed of a small river, which was nearly choked by long 
green grass : the little water that was in it was soon 
rendered muddy by the crowd which rushed to 
quench their thirst, and learning that our resting- 
place was still seven miles ahead, we rode on. 

The road now was very narrow, through hills ; our 
horses had carried us ahead of the kafilah, and when 
after dark we reached our ground, we heard that the 
Sirdar had ordered a halt where we first found 
water, in consequence of the camels being knocked 
up. The few who had food shared it : the Aukhoond- 
zadeb was up, and his interest procured us some 
boiled rice ; there was plenty of good water, and the 
loan of a horse-rug enabled me to sleep comfortably 
through the cold night. We lay in a small circular - 
valley, divided by the same shallow stream which we 
had first met with, the bed of which was here also 
filled with high green grass. I had fallen asleep, 
and awaking suddenly, was startled by what ap- 
peared to me a supernatural appearance : several 
large lights shone around our camping-ground, high 
up in the air, and at one of them seemed to stand the 
shadows of human figures. It was not till, rousing 
myself, I looked attentively at the appearance, that I 
marked the outline of the hills, which the extreme 
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darkness of the night had obscnred, and saw that 
several firea had been lighted, by which men weie 
standing. These were beacona to show the Sirdar 
where we were, and they were kept burning tmtil 
return signals were made by the other camp. 

lS.-~Halt. This spot was called Huftauseanb, 
or seven mills, perhaps because water-miUa were 
worked here formerly. The troops and the kafilah 
came up about ten o'clock, and halted for the day. 
Shortly after arriving, the Sirdar called before him 
the Hazaureha who had headed the march of the 
day before^ and accusing them of having pushed on 
with intent of separating the kafilah, in order that 
they might carry off stragglers, he ordered some of 
their noses to be cut ofl^ and others to be severely 
beaten and turned out of the camp. In the even- 
ing tattoo was beat, and a crier went through the 
camp, by order of the Sirdar, to threaten the life of 
any one who moved from his quarters, or who pre- 
sumed to push on ahead during the march. 

16th. — Twenty miles half a point east of south- 
east, over successive ranges of parallel hills. This 
day the march was without order, for the road was 
narrow, and all endeavoured to press forward. 
Attached to the Affghaun force were four guns, 
three twelve-pounders and a smaller one, mounted 
each on a very heavy carriage, drawn by six indif- 
ferent horses, which were ridden by gaunt Indians, 
dressed by way of uniform in tight red cotton clothes. 
In the early part ai the march, a gun rolled gradit* 
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ally back from near the top of a hill, the riders beat- 
ing their half-choked nags with large stickBi and 
screaming to uige them up the ascent, the crowd 
the while fighting to make their way back, to escape 
being crushed ; and some troopers sent to remedy 
the confusion, but increased it, by beating indis- 
criminately those within their reach. At last, gra- 
dually ascending, we came to hilla so steep that tiie 
heavy carriages could not be dragged up them ; so 
the nearest camels were seized and nnloaded without 
ceremony, and the guns being unshipped, were 
packed upon them ; the carriages were sent round 
by an easier pass to our left, and they reached the 
ground as soon as we did. The Aukhoond-zadeh 
and some others, with the majority of the Affghaun 
troops, took a road to the right of ours, which, by their 
description, must have been an easier one : they met 
with water, which we did not. We crossed the 
highest of the parallel ranges eleven miles on the 
road, and, descending gradually, halted by another 
small stream, flowing from us, called Beraush, where 
there was plenty of green for^ for the cattle. 

17th. — Nineteen miles, by a tolerable road (on a 
descent), through narrow grass valleys between the 
bases of the hills : water in plenty after the first ten 
miles. The last six miles of our road lay on the 
bank of a broad bed without a name : good water in 
sufficiency, and plenty of forage ; name of the spot 
Tymunnuck. Hardly any of our camp had travelled 
this route before, and we could find no one to tell us 
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what bed this was. I conceive it to be that of the 
Heriroodi the water of which is so largely drawn off 
for cultiTation in the valley of Heraut, that it can 
hardly, even in spring season, flow in any quantity 
thus far north. Some Herautees, whom we asked, 
said they did not think that it was the bed of the 
Herirood, but they evidently had never before 
thought on the matter: we certdnly crossed the 
bed of the Herirood nearly fifty miles Airther south, 
where it was dry, though there were springs here 
and there ; and if the valley of Heraut was formeriy 
cultivated as it now is, the Herirood river could 
hardly have run so &r north as it was thought to do 
by former geographers. We learned that there is 
no scarcity of water in these hills, and, on the last 
day's march, we saw vestiges which showed that 
different spots had been inhabited and cultivated: 
the soil commonly yielded good grass, which, wher- 
ever there was water, grew luxuriantly with iult 
flowery tops. 

18th. — After five miles we wound out of the hUla 
by a defile, and on the plain, in the distance, saw 
the small town of Toorbut-e-Shsikh Jam, three or 
four miles in advance of the branch, or Toorbat 
range, and bearing about seventeen miles south of 
our resting-place. We marched altc^ther thirty 
miles, but our road took a sweep to the westward, 
brining us up to a point called Kaul-e Hussanabad, 
fUstant from TymunAuck about twenty-five miles 
south-south-east half east The hills which we had 
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quitted were on our left, runniug down to Heraut ; 
under them was a diy bed, which I take to be that 
of the Herirood. 

Toorbut-e-Shaikh Jam is now a town of two hun- 
dred housea. The town was named after Shfukh 
Jam, a sunt of repute, whose remains he buried in a 
beautiful garden. This Shaikh Jam has been con- 
founded with a man who lived after him, Shaikh 
Abdurahmaun, known by his poetical name Moolld 
Jam-ee, or the MooUa of the goblet, who wrote the 
poem of Youssuf and Zuleika (Joseph and Fotiphar's 
wife), and other affecting love-stories, the best of 
which is that which details the sorrows of Lylee and 
Mujnoon, the Thishe and Pyramus of the East. 
Their loves, as all true loves are, were crossed by 
cruel friends : Mujnoon pined away to a very sha- 
dow, so that the birds sat on his shoulders, not 
knowing him to be a man, and the wild gazelle did 
not lift up her eye from grazing when he approached. 
Lylee too fell very sick : the physicians could not 
tell her disorder, but they ordered her to be bled, 
and so mi)ch sympathy was there in Mujnoon's love 
for her, that, although he was far distant at the time, 
when her vein was pierced he also felt a pang, and 
a stream started spontaneously from his arm. — Mor- 
tal love can go no fiirther I 

The town has decayed ever since the Toorkmuns 
got the entrie of the country. In 1825, Allah 
Kouli Khan of Khiva came with an army and chup- 
paoed the country round, carrying off the inhabitants 
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of two or IJiree entire Tillages, and inducing many to 
leave the neighbourhood for fear of a similar visita- 
tion : the place when we passed, though nominally 
belon^ng to the Shah of Persia, was held very inde- 
pendently by a Hazaureh chie£ The plain had been 
cultivated to some miles extent, by means of several 
small canauts of good water : luckily for the hus- 
bandmen, only the straw of their crop remfuned upon 
the ground : it had been chopped small and piled in 
stacks, but these were quickly thrown down, and 
there were few who did not busy themselves in car- 
rying off loads before the troops should come up. 
The Moolla Hossein (once quoted as having come 
to Meshed in the train of the Aukhoond-zadeh) who 
was riding near us on a wretched horse, which carried 
him, a wife, and a large bundle, at first, out of regard 
for our opinion, reprobated the act of appropriating 
the cultivators' property, but seeing that no one lis- 
tened to him, and that the troops were fast coming 
up, he did not trust himself to look at us, but jump- 
ing fitim his nag, made for the nearest heap, and for 
want of a cloth in which to pack the spoil, took off 
his cloak, which he filled with many anoMs of the 
straw, using the sleeves to tie up a load which he 
added to the already great burden of his horse. 
" Hallal bood," he said in apology to us, " it was 
lawful; in another minute the soldiers would have 
swept the field ; besides, it was probably the property 
of infidels." 

When we rode up to our ground, we found many 
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of the Affghaun troopers engaged in catchin)^ black 
partridges which were ' in an extensive field of long 
grass. Parties stationed themselves in and round 
this, and when they flushed a bird, they lightened it 
with shouts from one to another, till exhausted by 
its flight, it fell to the ground and was taken up with 
the hand. More than twenty birds were thus 
caught here. 

19th. — Thirty miles to Tummeenauga. The 
country over which we marched this day was plain ; 
the soil chiefly sandy and heavy, with here and there 
patches of dark saline ground, on which lay a thick 
crust of salt. We rode without finding water for 
twenty-six miles, to the Herirood, or Heraut river : 
the greater part of the bed was dry and pebbly ; in 
some places were pools of water, rendered so brackish 
by lying on salt soil, that some of the horses would 
not drink at them. Crossing the bed, we rode four 
miles nearly on a line with it, and halted where there 
was a spring of excellent water and much long grass. 
Near the river was an old caravansera, built by 
Toomaun Aga, a wife of Ameer Timour, from whom 
the name iTummeenauga. 

20tL — Sixteen miles to Teerpool. The country 
was plain, and the road ran nearly parallel with the 
Herirood, about three miles from it. Eleven miles on 
the way, we passed through the deserted town Koustln, 
or as it is named in old books, Kousavee, the fort of 
which place is mentioned as having held out against 
Chengis Khanj the town had oidy been forsaken 
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three years before, on account of the constant inroads 
oftheToorkmuDB: there was a very fine caraTaosera, 
scarcely a brick of which had been displaced ; the 
roof of the houses had mostly fallen in, but in some 
of the gardens the fruit-trees had not been destroyed, 
and they flourished among the ruing. The contrast 
touched even some of our party : haif ust, they s^d, 
" it is a pity," and I heard one Sheah fiiend add to 
another in a confidential tone, " but Inshallah Taul- 
lab, Abbas Meerza will come to Khorassaun, and 
bum the fathers of these Affghauns and of the Toork- 
muns, dogs as they both are." 

The spleen of my Kuzzilbash companions was 
frequently excited, for no particular danger being 
now apprehended, the Hazaurehs and many of the 
A%hauns marched in what order they would, and 
the Persians, being unable to go &r without halting 
to take a whifi^ of tobacco, were sure, the moment 
they produced a pipe, to be surrounded by a crowd of 
horsemen, who would stay to partake of it just as 
though it had been their own. My friend Keramut 
Ali, who was of a very peppery temperament, took 
these freedoms ill, and was disposed to refuse his 
tobacco to strangers. One morning, as we halted 
for a moment to smoke, an Affghann also stopped 
his horse, with some others, and waiting till the pipe 
had been lighted and handed to the Syud, addressed 
him coolly with — " Brother 1 guests before the mas- 
ter !" — ** And who made you a guest ?" was the 
angry answer. — ** A Mooselmaun needs no invita- 
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tion to the pipe of another," said the stranger, now 
also angered ; " but I suppose you are a Sheafa, and 
if so, and you come to introduce your notions into 
Khorassaun, perhaps we shall cut you as small as your 
tobacco ;" so saying, he snatched the calleoon from 
the hand of our companion, drew a very long whiff, 
and then superciliously holding out the pipe that it 
might be taken from him, rode on at a walk, with an 
air that said, — I give you no thanks. 

Three miles beyond Kousan we crossed the dry 
bed of the river ; agjun, after a little distance, our 
road brought us across it, near to a bridge of six 
arches, a mile from which we encamped, where there 
was plenty of excellent water, and good forage. To- 
day another duty was levied upon the men and beasts 
of the kafilah, on account of the Hazaureh chief, 
who had guarded us on the march, and furnished 
night-watches. This tax was very roughly extorted 
from those who demurred paying, a party of Hazau- 
rehs going roundj with some of the Sirdar's men, 
armed with heavy whips, which they were not slow 
to use : some who resisted their demands were se- 
verely wounded. We saw a man struck to the 
ground who was for some minutes supposed to have 
been killed ; the women of his family set up a wail, 
and a body of men went to the Sirdar's tent to com- 
plain, but the general learning that the man had 
come to his senses again, dismissed the suitors, ad- 
vising them to pay what was required, and so avoid 
such accidents. 

VOL. I. y 
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About nine at night we were roused from sleep by 
a messenger from bead-quarters, wbo said that the 
Sirdar wished to see me ; bo although at a loss to 
guess the cause of this ill-timed siunmons, the Syud 
and I rose, and followed the messenger through the 
camp to an open tent, under which were assembled 
the generalissimo and his staff. Sirdar Yar Mohum- 
mud Khan did not receive us either with much po- 
liteness or dignity : he was on a low bedstead, lean- 
ing his length on one ann, and scratching himself 
with the other : from his couch to the entrance of 
the tent sat a semicircle of Khans, among whom, 
after the Syud's salaam ahkoom had been answered, 
he motioned that we should take place, but no one 
seated there seemed inclined to acknowledge his in- 
feriority by making room for us. The Syud, seeing 
at a glance the place he was entitled to, walked di- 
rectly to it, and stood quietly before two men, till 
they parted to let him in. I, not having the preten- 
sions which his descent gave him, occupied a dubious 
post, near Abbas Khan, hut behind the hoe. 

The Sirdar whispered something in the ear of 
Abbas Khan, probably to ask how much civility he 
was to bestow upon me, and then our friend said, 
** The Sirdar bids you welcome." " May the con- 
descension of the Sirdar not diminish 1" was Qie 
Syud'a answer, on which the great man took the 
conversation upon himself. " You are ?" " An 
Englishman,"—" From whence?" " England."— 
"And travelling?" "To Hindoost&n." — « You 
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have been in India ?" *' Some years." — " And you 
left it ?" " On account of my health." — " By what 
road ?" *' By sea." — *' And why did you not go 
back by sea ?" " So great," answered the Syud for 
me, *' ia the name of the Affghauns in his country, 
that he desired to see and know them ; besideSi the 
land route is the shortest." — " Good," said the 
Sirdar, and after a moment he added, " Khoosh ome- 
deed," " You are welcome." An Hazaureh Khan 
now in rather a supercilious manner asked me if I 
was not a Christian, and on my answering in the 
a£GrmatiTe, begged that I would explain my religion, 
root and branch ; but the Syud excused me from 
this, by saying that I was neither sufficiently well- 
rersed in divinity nor in the Persian language, and 
so their inquiries were turned upon " the land of the 
English," of which they had most confused ideas. 
Abbas Khan, the only one who pretended to a know- 
ledge of European countries, not understanding 
whether London was in England, or England in 
Liondon, or whether they were not both in Hindoo- 
st^n. *' What does your tribe in India ?" asked a stout- 
ish youth who proved to be " the son of the Lord of the 
tribes ?** " We possess it" — " How possess it ?" 
" Our king orders the government." — " Does he 
strike coin ?" " The coin of the country has not been 
altered, and rupees are coined as before." The ex- 
clamation of "wonderful!" and an incredulous smile 
and stare, were the rejoinder to my last answer, and 
the young chief evidently conceived that I was equi- 
t2 
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vocating, for in the opinion of Asiatics, the right to 
coin money is the chief prerc^ative of a ruling power, 
and our having refrained from using this privilege, 
has doubtless caused much misapprehension among 
eastern people generally regarding the nature of our 
government in Htndoostan.* 

The company evidently disbeUeved me when I 
s^d that India was nearly four months' sail from the 
throne of the king of England, and at no time, much 
less on so short an occasion, would it have been easy 
to explain our system of government to them. To 
one question put by an Affghaun nobleman about 
the Indian government, I replied by asking whether 
he did not remember the circumstance of Elphin- 
stone Sahib's coming ambassador to Shah Shoojah- 
ool Moolk. " Sahib !" muttered an Hazaureh chief 
to his neighbour ; " are they called Sahibs ?" and 
he looked as though he thought that dogs would be 
a fitter appellation. 

If I had not expected great civility from these men, 
I had at least thought that they would be aware of 
the consequence of our nation ; but I now found 
that we were confounded with other Frangees of the 
unknown world, and scarcely more esteemed than 
known. There is an indomitable pride about Asia- 
tics, which not only makes them indifferent to a 
knowledge of European nations, but which, when 
they have been forced into the acquaintance, still 

• Since the publication of the above, our coinage has been tolro- 
iluced into British India.— Note to Second Edition. 
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makes them shut their eyes to every cjonviction of 
their own inferiority : flatter or beat them, they still 
look down upon you. The Affghauns hate the Per- 
sians very cordially, but still it was evident that they 
were galled to think .that even these heretics had been 
conquered by the infidel Oroos. I was often asked 
whether the Russians really had got the better of 
the Persians, as it was said, and once, in a company 
of Affghauns at Heraut, when I mentioned that the 
Muscovites had routed Abbas Meerza's ■ army, one 
of the assembly sud very sincerely with a sigh, 
" Ah I if Sheerdii Khan had been there with his 
three thousand lords of the snord and stirrup, he 
would have given a different account of the Oroos." 

While we were seated with the Sirdar, an officer 
came in to report that the sound of a musket had 
been heard not far from the camp, upon which one 
hundred men were ordered out to the side on which 
the kafilah lay, and the patrols were ordered to be 
alert, on pain of losing their ears and noses. The 
Sirdar's manner was gracious to us when we rose to 
depart. *' Now that we are acquEunted," said he, 
" you will ride with us on the march ; we mount 
when the gun, fires ; — kkoosk omedeed" We re- 
turned suitable acknowledgments, but did not avwl 
ourselves of this invitation, for I was shabbily dressed, 
and badly mounted, and did not for other reasons 
wish to make myself conspicuous. 

Sept. 21. — Sixteen miles to Rosanuck, by a plain 
good road. Half way was Shubbush, a small mud 
fort, immediately about which was a little cultivation^ 
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walled in for fear of the Toorkmuns. The bastions 
of the fort were open on all sides, and within them 
were fixed horizontal windmillB, each turned by fire 
or six light mat-s^ls. Rosanuck is a well-sized vil- 
lage. Ghourian was said to bear seven or eight 
miles south-south-west of us, concealed by the hills, 
in the direction of which several fortified villages were 
visible. From Rosanuck to Heraut the distance is 
forty miles : on the right of the road from Ghourian 
to the city is an unbroken line of fortified villages, 
so that a traveller may halt where he will. Fifteen 
miles on the road fi^m Rosanuck is Shikkeewan ; 
close to it Mummeezuck, a villi^ with a strong Ut- 
tle fort. We rested here an hour, and for one smaU 
piece of copper, the lowest coin current, we pur- 
chased as many fine grapes as two persons cared to 
eat. We rested on the night of the 22nd at Seher 
Keis, a little fort fifteen miles fivm the city. Here 
they had actually the conscience to levy another duty 
upon the kafilah, on account of the governor of 
Ghourian, who had license to tax all travellers through 
his province, and no one was allowed to proceed to 
the city until he had p^d his share. 

On the morning of the 22nd we rode into Heraut: 
villages, and well-watered fields and gardens, crowded 
upon each other as we advanced into the valley, and 
our road lay through them to the very walls of the 
city. Long before we reached the town, we were 
met by parties of the inhabitants, who came out to 
welcome fiiends ; but most of these were disap- 
pointed, the astrologers having determined that an 
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aospicious hour for entering the city would not occur 
for four days. We met in the crowd a merchant 
with whom we had made acquaintance at Tehraun, 
and under his guidance proceeded to a caravansera 
in the city, where, as we would not engage a cell for 
six months, they put us into a dark and filthy hole 
off the range of chambers, which smelt so abomin&> 
bly that it was distressing to be in it. The Sjmd, 
" accoutred as he was," went out at once to search 
for better lodging, but was met by a servant of 
Abbas Khan's, whom that nobleman had kindly sent 
to tell us that he had ordered a small house to be 
cleared for our reception. 

S4th. — Fmding it impossible to sleep in our cell, 
I spread my bed in the gallery which ran round the 
chambers, and slept comfortably till, aroused by a 
kick in the back, I looked up and saw an old Aff- 
ghaun Moolla standing over me. " Have you no 
shame," he asked, " to be sleeping an hour after 
prayer-time ? — get up." I assured him that I was 
very uuweU, and needed rest ; but he authoritatively 
insisted upon my removing myself and my bed out 
of sight, and I had nothing for it but to obey him.* 
I was alone in our cell later in the morning, when 
two men entered, one in the dress of a Syud, and 
seating themselves without ceremony, addressed 



« The Soonnee Mooliy of Heiaut are few, but th^ ue great dis- 
cipUnorians, and so zealous, that on Fridays they beat their congrega- 
tioDs into the mosques, if they are not disposed to go of tbeii own 
accord. 
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several impertinent questions to me. The Syud was 
the one who chieBy spoke ; he addressed me in the 
Hindoostanee language, desiring to know why, hav- 
ing set out for Bokhara, I had come down to Heraut 
I declined ^ving an account of myself to strangers, 
upon whidi he said that I must recollect having seen 
him at Astrabad, when Gholam Ali Shah (an In- 
dian derveish) and he had visited us, to make arrange- 
ments for travelling to Khiva together. I did re- 
collect the circumstance of two Indians having called 
on us the day that we quitted Astrabad, but this 
man's face was not familiar to me; however I chd 
not deny that I might have seen him, and thereupon 
he proceeded to tell me what had happened subse- 
quent to our departure. 

" When you went," he said, " and it was known 
that you were a Russian, there was a hue-and-cry 
after those who had been seen to communicate with 
you ; the Shahzadeh killed Gholam Ali Shah, and 
beating me within a little of my life, took to the 
value of one hundred tomauns from me, after which 
he turned me out of the town, as this man who was 
with me can testify ; was it not so ?" — " Bidh," an- 
swered his colleague, " Yes, it was just so." 

Had this attack been more covert, I should have 
been alarmed at it ; but I felt so secure, as to be 
amused at their rascality, seeing that they had fiiirly 
outwitted themselves, and therefore repUed ironically, 
that I felt pleasure at being able to inform him that 
his friend Gholam Ali Shah was alive and well, we 
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having dined with that person on our return from 
the desert ; that with regard to his own particular 
loss, I could only regret that he had come (as in the 
present instance) uninvited to visit a suspicious per- 
son, and strongly recommended his taking himself off 
quickly, lest a similar disaster should ag^n be^l him. 

This fellow had left Astrabad at the same time 
that we did, and therefore knew not of our having 
returned ; but seeing that he had overshot his mark, 
he assumed a bullying tone, s^d he knew who I was, 
and what my object was in travelling ; that I was in 
a country where life was held cheap, and that as a 
lew words from him would have the effect of endan- 
gering mine, I had better not provoke him, but at 
once pay the money that he clamed. I now felt the 
want of assistance against this villain ; the Syud and 
his protege were away with our servant, arranging 
the house which Abbas Khan had lent us, and the 
odds would have been against me in a quarrel (an 
infidel against a Syud), therefore I assured him that 
we really had very little money, but that of what 
httle there was the Syud kept the keys, and that if 
he would fevour us with a visit on the morrow, we 
would talk the matter over ; with this he was obliged 
to be contented, and so took his leave. 

25th. — This morning we removed into Abbas 
Khan's house, the upper part of which, consisting of 
two rooms separated by a small open passage, we' 
occupied, picketing our horses in the court below. 
About noon came the strange Syud, according to 
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my invitation : I had prepared my companion to re- 
ceive him, and accordingly, the moment that the 
man reached the head of the stura, Karaumut Ali 
went forward to meet him, led him to the highest 
seat, and quite oppressed him with asking after the 
state of his healtL No sooner did the stranger 
open his mouth, than my friend addressed a florid 
compliment to him, " How strange and delightftd it 
was that they should have met in Heraut again 1 — 
How little a man knew what fortune had in store for 
him I** &;c. 

I saw by the flush on the stranger^s countenance 
that this could not last long, and presently, as if 
determined not to be worried out of hb self-possess- 
ion, he assumed a determined countenance, and asked 
liie Syud if he knew the reason of his visit. " Some- 
thing I have heard," answered the Syud, ** but 
kindly indulge us with aflill detail of your wishes." — 
" Then I wish to know, shortly, if you intend to re- 
store what you caused to be extorted from me." " As 
shortly, then," said the Syud, altering at once bis 
tone and manner, ** we do not ; and for several good 
reasons, Agha, the best of which is, that if we had 
one hundred thousand tonuiuns, you should not toudi 
the value of a copper coin of them. Brother I we 
are no fish for your net ; so be satisfied with the as- 
fiuruice, and do not waste time and roguery which 
you may employ to better purpose elsewhere." The 
man's face actually became livid with rage^ and vhea 
he could find utterance, he said in a choked voice, 
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" You do not know me that you contemn me ; per- 
haps when you have been dragged before the Shah, 
and flkinned with whips, your tone will be different ; 
we will have you to the ordeal of the oven,* and then 
it will be seen what sort of a Syud you are, leading 
about a professed infidel to spy all countries." " Not 
know you 1" retorted my friend, now fairly roused, 
*' not know you I are you not that beggar to whom I 
gave half a real in charity at Astrabad ? Dog of a 
bad breed, who have now turned to bite the hand 
tbat fed you 1 Go I man without honesty I go thief I 
go rascal I go I I spit upon you." The dialogue now 
became shorter, both being enraged to such a degree, 
that they abused each other in the most unmeasured 
terms. " Pay me two thousand tomauns,'' screamed 
the impostor ; " help against robbers !" — " Seize 
him t" returned the Syud ; " I recognise a man who 
murdered my fether, and stole ten thousand tomauns." 
Our Persian friend and our servant came in at the 
noise, when seeing that it would bring a crowd in 
upon us, we all set upon the fellow, and thrust him 
down the narrow staircase, he, as he was borne down 
backwards, a step' at a time, venting the grossest 
abuse upon ns and oiu- ancestors, and swearing to 
return presently to play the very deuce with us. 
Some hours elapsing without our hearing more of 

* A hot experiment upon a person's Tirtue, answering to our ancieitt 
test of 'walking upon hot irons. If Monsieur Cbdjert should fant^ 
travelling in these couiitries, he might pass for a Syud of the first 
order. 
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him, the Syud went out, and calling upon Hyder 
Kouli Kban (Shumloo), a Persian nobleman in Kam- 
raun'a service to whom we had an introductory letter, 
he mentioned the circumstance. The Khan kindly 
sent a man to remain at our house, but we dismissed 
him late in the evening, feeling satisfied that our 
enemy had thought better of his attempt 

We had made a party to go the next morning to 
visit the shrine of a &med saint, buned four miles 
from the city, therefore being awakened from sleep, 
and seeing a person standing in the passage in which 
I lay, I thought it was the Yezd merchant, and spoke 
to tell him that he had come too soon- Receiving 
no answer, I nused my head, when I saw a small 
party of men at the foot of my bed, and was aware 
that they had come from the roof, by a small flight 
of steps down which others were still descending. 
Had my sword been near me, it would have been a 
mere bravado to draw it against such numbers, and 
as they were now round the bed, I sat up, and asked 
the reason of my being thus broken in upon, at which 
one having an air of authority, called me rascal, and 
giving me a poke in the stomach with a long stick, 
bade me rise and see. '* It is the kotwSl," said the 
man, seizing my wrist at the same time, and a second 
one placing himself on my other hand, they led me 
into the room in which slept the Syud, whom I found 
standing on his bed, held by the wrists by two or 
three armed persons, and threatening all the intra- 
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ders with the vengeance of Shah Kamraun, for whom 
we had letters. 

There had been talk about the felek* and sticks to 
beat us, but at the Syud's words our hands ware 
loosed, and the armed men stood across the door, 
while the kotwal seated himself and ordered lights. 
Our terrified servant ventured up from the court in 
which he had been sleeping, and lighted a lamp at a 
lantern which they had brought with them ; I then 
observed our visiter of the morning, who, leaning 
forward, said in a low sarcastic tone to the Syud, — 
" Have you seen f can I make good my words f" 
He, and three or four others who were respectable 
looking men, sat down near the kotwal ; we also 
seated ourselves, and the magistrate proceeded to 
examine us & la Dogberry. 

Keraumut Ail, who had recovered his temper, was 
not to be daunted by the kotwal's high tone, and an- 
swered with an ur of great nonchalance to the 
queries put, that I was an English officer travelling 
to India, no Russian, and no thief to be broken in 
upon at midnight, against all law and decency ; that 
he was a Syud of Hindoostan, and my fellow tra- 
veller : as for that goonmtsauk (scoundrel), said he, 
" who has come to forswear himself, let him look to 
his own skin." 

" Now fijr yotir story," said the kotwal to the 
Indian. "Bullil" answered this villain, '* by your 

* A bar of wood to which a culprit's feet are fastened, so as to ex- 
pose the sole when he is laid on his back to be bastinadoed. 
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excellent leave I beg to state that I knew these men 
six months ago. (Would to God I had never met 
them, I should not then be as I am.) I was at Dam- 
ghaim, I beg to state, about to set off with a kafilah, 
when these men, and another who is not with them 
now, came up to me and asked what I was cooking ; 
I replied kitcherree (a dish of rice and peas), upon 
which they invited me to eat with them, saying that 
they would treat me to better fare. I at first de- 
clined, but they pressed me much, so I went, I beg 
to state, and they gave me sweetmeats, which as soon 
as I had eaten I felt my head go round, and my eyes 
grow larger aod larger, and I became without sense. 
My companioD also partook, as he wiU tell you," look- 
ing round for his ally, who apparently not well pleased 
with the part he had been brought to play, had taken 
place among the men at arms, aod whom we now 
noticed for the first time. " A whole day and night," 
continued the Indian, " we lay stupified, and when 
we came to ourselves, the kafilah was not ; our 
horses were picketed near, but the prisoners were 
gone, having taken with them a carpet bag, in which 
were eight hundred tomauns, two musUn caps, and a 
piece of kimcob. I saw no more of them till the day 
before yesterday, when I recognised them as they 
rode into the town, and having ascertained their re- 
sidence, for I beg to state that they have changed 
their lodgings more &an once, I laid my request be- 
fore your consideration I Further, what shall I pe- 
tition? my case is in your hands, to recover pe- 
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money, or to deal with these men as seems most fit 
to your exc^ent judgment" 

" Xlllah !" said the kotw&l, at the end of this 
wild story, "is it thus that a traveller and a Syud is 
robbed ? Bring forward their effects, mayhap some 
of the stolen property may be fiirthcoming." 

" What is the Darogha's name ?" asked the Syud, 
with perfect self-possession, of one who sat near, 
" Meerza Agha," was the answer, " Then, 
Meerza Agha," said my friend, coolly, " you have 
no law for what you are going to do, that is, if the 
men of Herant are Mooaelmauns : we are no 
shraubee kabaubees (revellers on wine and kabaubs), 
th^ you should take us by storm, and do offence to 
yonp cHgnity by clambering in by the roof of our 
house. That man has told nothing but lies ; we 
never were at Damghaun, for we came by the direct 
road through Mazenderaun to Aslrabad, where he 
Baw us ; if you suspect us, bring us and our accuser 
before the Cazee in open day, but do not forget that 
we are guests of Abbas Khan, and that violence to 
us is offence to him : further, before you treat this 
man with indignity, know who he is, and see a letter 
which we have for the Shah." 

This letter, which had been given me by Sir John 
Macdonald, was directed to Shahzadeh Kamraun, 
news of Mahmoud's death not having reached 
Tabreez whrai I started : the kotw&l, looking at the 
superscription, pronounced it a forgery, and throw- 
ing it from him, proceeded to the examination of our 
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effects, causing search to be made even into the 
pockets of our dresses, and under the comers of 
the carpets. Had we been thieves, there was 
nothing in our baggage to prove us such; we 
were not possessed of a bous, scarcely of any thing 
worth one, and except, in his estimation, a rather 
superfluous quantity of shirts, the kotw&l found 
nothing to call forth an exclamation. Two or three 
books which lay on a shelf, were handed down to 
Meerza Agha by one of his obsequious myrmidons as 
they hunted about the room, and one of them chanced 
to be a receipt-book for Indian cookery. " Ah !" 
exclaimed the kotwal, when he he had looked into it, 
"hence the receipt for that intoxicating food which 
took away the senses of this unfortunate person; 
say, O man I what are these ?" But the Syud, 
seeing the silliness of our inquisitor, and observing 
that his own address had produced a favourable effect 
upon those who attended, took the book, and 
adroitly quizzed the m^strate, reading out receipts 
for well-known good dishes, and hinting that if they 
had been at all injurious in their effects, Meerza Agha 
would not have been in such good case : a servant of 
Abbas Khan's too now coming in, and, I imagine, 
warning him confidentially who I was, the kotwal 
said, with an affectation of digDity, that he would have 
the matter sifted on the morrow, and that we were 
not to consider ourselves at Uberty to leave the house 
until he authorized us to do so. We had an op- 
portunity of showing our civility by letting the party 
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out at the door, but we had reason to regret that 
they did not retire as they came, by the house-top, 
as some of them cut the blankets from our horses' 
backs and carried them off. 

This outrage having been committed in the house 
of a nobleman high in &Tour with Shah Kam< 
raun, we guessed who had ordered it, and the next 
day recognising as men of rank, two of those who 
had accompanied the kotwal, we had no doubt upon 
the subject, and resolved to sit down quietly under 
the afiront ; indeed, we were congratulated upon it 
by our friends, who assured us that we might now 
travel where we would, since no one could possibly 
suppose us possessed of any thing valuable, if the 
kotw&l had not found it. I need scarcely say 
that we did not consider ourselves bound by that 
worthy's arrest, and that we were no more troubled 
either by him or by the Indian. The latter, we 
learned shortly after, having loade the place too hot 
to hold him, had taken himself quietly away, and 
gone, it was supposed, to Candahar ; intelligence 
■which only interested us so far as to make us resolve 
to be on the look-out for a rascal whose villany we 
might not be able to defeat where we had no patrons. 

The Syud had in the city of Heraut a long inti- 
mate, and very excellent friend, Hadjee Moolla 
Ramazaun, a Sheah divine, who, for his great age 
" and his good character, was looked up to by every 
body in the place. "We called upon the old gentle- 
man, and he carried his kindness so far as to promise 

VOL. r. z 
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to introduce me properly to the Sirdar after his entry, 
so as to ensure me good treatment, and the means 
of intercourse with the Shah if I desired it. " It is 
perhaps the part of Abbas Khan," said the old 
Hadjee, *' seeing that . you are his guests ; but he was 
my pupil, and dare not be offended with me ; more- 
over, as I am an old man, and probably, save the 
matfcl as much in the esteem of the Sirdar as any 
one, my introduction may serve you most Have 
you any present to o&r the Sirdar? any thing 
uncommon ? * Yaik cheesee, Yaik taroofee,' a some- 
thing or other; a compliment, just to mark your 
respect: all men like to be approached with an 
offering, let it be ever so trifling, and, between our- 
selves, the direction of most affairs here rests with 
Yar Mohummud Khan." The only things that we 
possessed, capable of being o%red to so great a 
personage, were a few penknives, and some cases of 
fine gunpowder. These the Hadjee said would be 
sufficient to show our wish to be attentive, and he 
undertook the delivery of them. 

27th. — Early this morning a great Peshwaz went 
out to meet the army and welcome it to the city. 
The Sirdar hit the exact minute for entering the 
gate, and proceeded at once with the chiefe of the 
army to audience of the Shah, making their salutes 
to him as he sat in open durbar. MoollA Mohum- 
mud was in high spirits, for he and his father-in-law ' 
had been the astrologers called upon to determine 
the fortunate hour, and the generalissimo had been 
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SO fevourably accueilli on his return, that he had 
promised to give our friend a fine colt. " I thought 
you took an oath against ever wearing boots again," 
said the Syud jocularly to him. " I did, and I will 
be true to my word." — "Then what good will the colt 
do you ?" — " Oh I I will give it to one of the khans 
here, who will return me something more in my way." 
. About sunrise on the morning of the twenty* 
eighth, we went with Hadjee MooIIa Ramazaun to 
see the Sirdar. At the outer portal of the ministei's 
quarters we met three servants, one of whom carried 
on his back an elderly and respectable-looking man, 
who had been beaten on the soles of his feet until he 
could not. stand upon them. In great pain as he 
evidently was, he did not forget the respect due to 
our old ftiend, ordering his bearer to stand on the 
side of the path to let the Hadjee pass : the latter 
shook his head, and on our inquiring what &ult the 
man had committed, we were told that he had been 
in the habit of beating an obstreperous wife, as he 
considered her, who petitioned the king, and ob- 
tained a royal mandate for her better treatment ; but 
the husband, like a good Mohummudan, choosing 
rather to he guided by the law which authorizes the 
faithful to beat their wives A discretion, corrected 
his lady for her next fault, upon which she sought 
the refuge of the Shah's harem, and his majesty 
ordered her spouse to be beaten as we saw, for dis- 
regarding his injunctions. The woman, once within 
the walls of the Shah's harem,.could never pass it 
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agun, and if the man cared ia the least for her (as 
it is to be presumed he did, by his taking such 
trouble to correct her), he was thereby punished, 
not to say that he was more than sufficiently so, by 
the scandal of his wife's bona gratia divorce, and 
doubtless the Hadjee shook his head because Kam- 
raun had exercised his power at the expense of the 
law ; but it was amusing to an European to hear 
what, according to our civil code, would be con- 
sidered a commonly just interposition of authority, 
stigmatized as an act of unwarranted interference, 
an impeachment of the rights of man. — "Agha 
Jan," said an acquaintance to whom we related 
what we had seen, '* Een zodm iist!" "This is 
oppression I" 

The Hadjee led us through several enclosed 
courts into a small one, at a door leading firom 
which were seated a couple of withered eunuchs, 
who, after a little demur, allowed us to pass into a 
paved square, in which were the quarters of the 
Sirdar's brother, a singularly manly and handsome 
nobleman, whom we found superbly dressed in shawl 
cloth, seated at the head of a select company, enter- 
t^ning them with an account of the events of the 
late campaign, romancing considerably, as was to be 
expected from a man so connected, and who had not 
taken part in the expedition, telling how " the 
troops of the Shah had gone to the assistance of the 
troops of the Shah of Persia," and how, Inshallah, 
they had gotten thwnselves a name all over Iran, 
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&c. We sat here long, in expectation of the 
Sirdar's coming out, and then our old friend, leading 
us down into the court below, bade us stay there 
while he went to speak privately with the minister. 
During the half-hour that we were kept here, the 
court was gradually filled by those who had influence 
enough to obtain the entree, and some feroshes, 
bringing in bundles of long willows, cut them into 
proper lengths, and threw them into a b^in that 
occupied the centre of the court, to keep fi-esh till 
any one should be ordered to receive the bastinado. 

At last Sirdar Yar Mohummud Khan came out, 
attended by a few particular friends, the chief of 
whom was Hadjee Moolld Ramazaun, who, beckon- 
ing us to keep near him, desired a ferosh to look to 
us ; a necessary precaution, for the great man was 
presently lost in the crowd who hurried round him 
to offer their compliments : he took some to his 
bosom, and gave his joined hands to the less distin- 
guished, moving across the court the while, as well 
as he could, to a flight of steps which led to a large 
upper room : the crowd pressed after him with little 
regard to order, and but for the assistance of the 
ferosh, we might not have obtained place in the apart- 
ment. When we were all seated on our heels, nearly 
as many as the room would contain, Hadjee Moollft 
Ramazaun, who was on the right of the Sirdar, sat 
up, and with a manner which was rendered peculiarly 
impressive by his venerable appearance, gave thanks 
for the Sirdar's happy return, and prayed for a bless- 
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ing upon him, the company joining in the wish, pass- 
ing their hands down their beards at the conclusion, 
and repeating severally, " UUdho Ukbur," Then 
the Sirdar was particularly greeted by friends among 
the company : " Shi raughli Sirdar ! Sirdar, shd 
raughU." "Youare welcome, Sirdar." He answered 
them nearly in the same words, and looked round the 
apartment, nodding kindly to those who met his eye. 
When we saw Yar Mohummud Khan in camp, he 
struck me as rather a course, vulgar-looking man ; 
looking at him now, as he sat, handsomely dressed, 
in the seat of honour, he appeared to be a pei^on of 
considerable dignity : his thick black beard had been 
combed out to its length, and a pair of lai^ dark 
eyes animated with the pleasure that he felt at the 
attentions lavished upon him, gave an intelligent ex- 
pression to what otherwise would have been a heavy 
countenance. He was now at the pinnacle of court 
favour; premier, and commander-in-chief; and his 
brothers held all the good appointments that Kam- 
raun had in his gift. When we inquired if the Shah 
was going to march upon Candahar, we were an- 
swered, " That depends upon the Sirdar ; we shall 
see what he will advise." Our audience did not last 
long; the Hadjee's rising to take leave was a sig- 
nal for the rest of the company to retire, and we dis- 
persed to our homes. Our friend told us on the way 
that the Sirdar was well disposed towards us, and 
that he would take an early opportunity of expliun- 
ing to the Shah who I was. 
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In the evening we went to see Abbas Khan, whom 
we found engaged in the ceremonious task of receiv- 
ing a c wd of visiters of different ranks, " deed wo 
bdz deed,'' as they term it, or the interchange of 
visits J a person of any consideration, returning homo 
from travel, being formally waited upon by all the 
respectable men of the place, whose visits to a cer- 
tain extent he is obliged to return. 

Among the men of degree seated with him, Abbas 
Khan introduced us to the Att&r Bashee, or apothe- 
cary-general, a man so entirely in the confidence of 
the Shah, that he was scarcely ever out of the private 
apartments in the palace, honour which, to look at 
his wasted figure and sunken eye, he had earned at 
some cost. He must have been a man of merit, for 
he contrived to enjoy the favour of the Shah, keep 
on good terms with the minister at war, and please 
all classes of the people. His original rank was that 
of a druggist in the city, in which capacity he en- 
joyed a consideration which eventually led in a sin- 
gular manner to his rise. When Prince Hadjee 
Ferooz Oodeen, after a long rule at Heraut, was 
seized and plundered by Futteh Khan, his chief offi- 
cers, fearing lest their effects should be confiscated 
privately confided their valuables to the care of the 
druggist, who, it was thought, would not be sus- 
pected ; but Shahzadeh Kamraun coming to Heraut 
shortly after, received intimation of the circumstance, 
and set about possessing himselfof the wealth. The 
Attiur was asleep in the interior of his house one 
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night, wbeD he was broken in upon by a party of 
thieves : he awoke at the noise of their entrance, and 
would have given the alarm, but glancing at the 
intruders, he saw that Kamraun was one of them ; so 
covering his head with the bedclothes, he lay quiet, 
and snared them to break boxes and carry off what 
they sought. From that time he had gradually risen 
to dignity, and a short time before, having watched 
Kamraun through a dangerous illness, be had quite 
won the favour of the monarch, who, it was said, 
trusted him with all his secrets. 

It so happened that our Persian companion, Agha 
Hossein, was related to the Attar Bfishee, and as he 
had told our history, the minister bowed graciously 
when Abbas Khan introduced us, and took charge 
of the letter for Kamraun which had been rejected 
by the kotwSl. The latter worthy was seated among 
the visiters when we entered, and appeared ill at 
bis ease when Abbas Khan introduced me as an 
Elchee from the great Elchee at Tehraun, a gentle- 
man of distinction, bis friend and guest, and the 
Syud, as a man of the highest acquirements, and a 
person in every way to be esteemed. My friend's 
eye sparkled at the opportunity, and in the most 
cutting manner, yet with an ^r of studied politeness, 
he told our host that we were already so fortunate as 
to know the kotwal, he having conferred upon us 
the honour of a visit only the second night of our 
arrival ; and he quizzed the magistrate with so much 
addiess, that though the man could have stabbed 
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Hin for his sarcasms, he could not well openly take 
exception at the words. A young A^haun noble- ' 
man named Shumshoodden Khan, a &vourite of the 
Shafa's, who had married his said beautiful sister, 
occupied the seat next to the Attdr B^shee : he 
appeared to enjoy the joke much, and doubtless so 
did our host, though he was too well bred, on such 
an occasion, to show resentment for the indignity 
put upon his guests.. 

My coming caused the conversation to turn upon 
Frang, which they understood to be a different 
country from that inhabited by the Oroos. In com- 
parison with the Russian, I found that neither my 
countrymen, nor the people of any other European 
nation, were considered of consequence : indeed 
some conceived from his title, Imperatoor-e-Azum, 
" The Supreme Emperor," that the Russian Auto- 
crat gave the law to the kings of Europe. Wonder- 
M things were asserted of the, Oroos, particularly 
about their military deeds. Shumshooddeen Khan, 
^0 engrossed much of the conversation, among 
other tbings, told the company that no fort could 
hold out agEunst this people, for that they never 
stopped at a ditch, marching soldiers into it until it 
was filled, and so on over their heads to the storm ; 
and our host, whom I had credited for better sense, 
siud he understood that on a certain occasion pro- 
visions faUing short in his army, the Gener^-e Oroos 
gave orders that fifty thousand men should be killed 
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and served out as rations. " UUah ho Rubbeef" 
ejaculated an old A£^haun gentleman, " God is my 
protector 1 Is it possible P wtty they are cannibals, 
and must have a larger army than Timour had." 

I could scarcely believe Abbas Khan was not 
speaking in jest, but he seemed quite serious, and I 
really believe mentioned the anecdote to illastrate 
the discipline of the Russian army: certainly his 
company credited the story ; but what bounds can 
be set to the credulity of men who believe that the 
Chinese are such skilftil mechanics, that they can 
make horses which will go foT two or three days, and 
sell them as real animals? Abbas Khan made us 
return to dinner, - and was as good as his promise at 
Meshed, establishing us in the house which had 
been emptied for our accommodation, frequency 
seeking our society, and endeavouring to make our 
time pass agreeably. 

I will now take a slight review of the country 
which we passed through coming from Meshed. 
Allowing four miles an hour &r the average of 
horses' march (which is httle if any thmg in excess, 
as the horses amble), we travelled 333 miles from 
Meshed to Heraut. We fell in with the usual 
kafilah road when we got out of the hills before 
Toorbut-e Shaikh Jam : the distance by &e latter 
route is said to be sixty fiirsukhs, or 240 English 
miles, sid having in my journal shown the country 
from Tooibat*e Shaikh Jam, I may here eontent 
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myself widi deBcribiog from Dative infonnation the 
rood from Meshed to that place. 

The first march is to Sungbust ; six and a half 
fiirsokhs. The mountains are crossed easily ; at 
Sungbust there is a caravansera, and " grass and 
forage for one thousand horses." 

Tlie two next marches are to Hadeera and Khirea- 
bad, uninhabited places, where there is water. The 
fourth day's march is to Mahmoodabad, a small Ha* 
zaureh town of two hundred bouses, and the fifth 
takes you to Toorbut-e-Shukh Jam. Thence kafi- 
lahs ustially go, vid the reservoir of Kaufir Kullah, 
to Kahreeze, also a town or village of two hundred 
houses, inhabited by Hasaurehs, remarkable for the 
excellence of the melons grown there, two of which, 
we were assured by many persons, were not a bad 
load for a mule, tmd which, a man protested to us, 
were so full of juice, that if a rider galloped his horse 
within two miles (£ the ground in which they were 
cultivated, they would burst I — this is hke the " c<Hne 
eat me" plum-puddings of fairy land. From Kah- 
reeze the road goes by Kousan uid Shubbush to 
Rosanuck, or to Ghourian, and eo on to Heraut. 

Travellers by thU route for the most part carry 
their own provisions : formerly, as stated m a pre< 
ceding page, the great road lay on the west of Ute 
hills, vid the towns of Toorbut-e Hyderab and 
Khaff. 

Coming Uie latter way from Meshed, yoa travel 
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two fiiTsukhs to Toorook-e Baulah, or upper Toorook, 
two miles or bo beyond which you commence the 
ascent of the great hills. The kotul is st«ep, bat 
not so difficult as that of Durrood, for Tukhf^ Rah- 
wans,* andcamels bearing kajavahs ascend it; where- 
as also the kotul of Donrood is barely passable in 
winter irom the snow, this road is open all the year, 
and guns might be got over it. The summit of these 
mountains is a very broad table-land. The road is 
hilly to Sheree&bad, the first stage from Meshed, a 
village of forty houses, where is a caravansera and 
much good water. From Shereefabad to Khaff the 
road is easy, and water is had in plenty. At Khaff 
the soil becomes sandy, water scarce and brackish : 
you march thirty-two miles, without meeting with 
water, to Dilna Kar&t ; sixteen miles beyond the 
latter place is a spring of indifferent water, and then 
you are twelve miles from Ghourian. From Ghou- 
rian to Heraut the distance is ten fiirsukhs, nothing 
but villages and gardens all the way. 

BVom Toorbut-e Hyderah to Ghourian there is 
another, and, as far as regards water, apparently a 
better road, — vtd Dowlutabad, Himmutabad, Kullah 
Agha Hussan, Sheher-e Nob, Meshed Reza, Tauye- 
bad, and Kousan. There is also a road from Shereefa. 
bad to Sheher-e Noh, avoiding Toorbut-e Hyderah ; 
vid Robat-e Sufieid, Nusr KuUaush, Butroo, and 
Checkmauk. According to the information we re- 

* Litten carried by mulei. 
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ceived, there are forts and a little cultivation at all 
the stages on the first road. Sheher-e Noh is a small 
town. Neither the relative distances, nor the di- 
rections of these places could be clearly ascertjuned : 
I troubled myself considerably in the attempt to fix 
them, but no two persons of whom I inquired, had 
the same idea of distance. One traveller, more 
honest than the rest, said in answer to my particular 
inquiries about stages, when he had given me a route 
which was prolonged some thirty miles beyond what 
it possibly could be, " Khoda donud Agha!" — 
•' God knows, sir, how far it was j sometimes we 
went slow, sometimes &st, we travelled in fear of 
property and fear of life, and my only thought was 
to get to the end of the march." I mention the 
names of these places, because they are at least 
points where water may be bad, and they may 
serve as a clue for subsequent inquirers with better 
means. 

These roads do not appear to oppose many diffi- 
culties to the march of troops : the country is level, 
water is in sufficiency, and even now the country 
west of the small branch as far south as Khaff 
could send considerable supplies to commissariat 
points. The capabiUties of Persian Khorassaun 
must not be judged by its present condition, for it 
is in its worst state : much of the country is na- 
turally fine J it has been rendered desert by- the 
turbulence of its chieftains, and by the inroads of 
Toorkmuns, but these are both causes which may 
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be correctedj and if they should be, the province 
assuredly would in a great measure recover itself. 
The roads once rendered safe would be thronged, 
the country would be repopulated, and plenty would 
take the place of barrenness. 



END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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J^OB OF THE BOWL; 

A ROMANCE OF THE DAYS OF CHARLES IL 

BY J. P. KENNEDT, ESQ. 
Three Volumes, pot 8vo,, Price Twentf-Foui Sbillings. 

^N ACCOUNT OF THE KINGDOM OF CAUBUL 

AND ITS DEPENDENCIES IN PERSIA, 

TARTARY, AND INDIA. 

BT THE HON. MOUNTSTUART ELPHJNSTONE. 

A neir and reriaed Edition, with Additioos. Two Volumea, Sto., with Map and 

nunwroiu Plates, price SB*. 

" A itaiKliiTd w«rk. TftLimble at mn tlatef h ■ hitforr of ■ imulUir dhOod ; but of uiticulu IntRHt Mai 
ulllilratpnKnl, ooKcoHnl orourIudl>nn1iitioiu._J^M«r. 



OLIVER TWIST. Bv Charles Dickens, Esa., 

Aulhor of " Hie Pickwick Papers," " Nicliol« Nickleby," &«. 



HICHASD BENTLEY, NEW BURUNGTON STREET, 



JUST PUBLISHED. 



^ WINTER'S JOURNEY (TATAR) FROM 
CONSTANTINOPLE TO TEHRAK ; 

WITH TRAVELS THROUGH VARIOUS PARTS OF PERSIA, 

KHORASAN, &c 

BY JAMES BAILLIE FRASEE, ESQ., 

Author of " The Kuzzilbuh," " The Fenkn AdTcntuiere," ■■ Tnvel* in the Himalafa 

Mauutuue," &c. IVd Volume^ 8Ta, with Flalea. S8i. 

" W* eordlillT nconiBHBd thta imudDI book at tlxTeh U sui rmdttt. Mr. Fnuo^ butfifatpl In Mi 

TUu lidc, bit obvTiUu durliuhli njoum in [fas PanUn dtlet, and uuinflbc imt men, *ntl tb> ya- 

Ucului oThLi tmili aaaag tfa* TDnanttu MbM, ue ill bioM latKHUnf,•^-7AH>. 

INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN 
THE RUSSIAN AND TURKISH EMPIRES. 

BY jr. L. STEPHENS, ESft., 

Autboi of " Ineidenta of Tisvel in the Holj Land, Edon, Egypt, &e," 

Two Volumes, amall Sto., price l£i, 

£VE EFFINGHAM; OR, HOME. 

BT J. FENIMORE COOPEH, ESQ.. 

Author <tf " The Klot," " The Sp;," " Homeward Bound," &«. 

Hitm Yoluntee, prise Twentj-fbur ShIUiDg*. 

QAM SLICK'S SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 

Fovrth Edition, with numennu charaelerirtio IlliuttUlotu. In Two Vols., neatly bound, 

price 21 1. 

*,* Either Serici ot this Work may be had sepantely, in One Volume, lOt. 6d. 

" ROOKWOOD " FOR SIZ SHILLINGS. 

Complete in One neat Pocket Volume, Price 61. , with a New Introduction, bound in 

Cloth, and embelliahed with Two Engravinga by Gkiatuch, &om painting! executed 

eMftttdj tat the W|«fc, by Cawu, 

JJ^OOKWOOD: A ROMANCE. 

BY W. H. AINSWORTH, ESQ. 

" Ih* aMbot of Boatmed hit •bewn tilenti whlcb wDI, no doubt, produce ■ Mnini_ wd ftrrid itnlo oT 



ltd Mlirini EUKt. Hli tuaj li OM tfaM niret ■«•." — OKWtn^ 
u cutaioly pndiwtd, tn bit Jtiulwaoit ■ wotk ludteatlni my co 
ntwHaboUnwibutltiiucceHiiaTtiMcdbylbefeetlhUI 



tOriiliiiRdi 

cvt fbe expFTlDuiit -.. -^^ , - . - , .— . — .*.. » 

lU, Ii tba fiwrth. WhUUr. AlDiwanta hu nolured lo do, ud lueHHlliUy, vu Id mln the alBOM 
led Intcmt attiided bv tbft iDpematiinl i end to pfBHrr* tfali, too. not ta Mmntln) with din l^tr 
>T, but lUt by lUe wltti tbe mbn lanUllc* of ITSTT— Blth Ifae ccatldaBDM at Vortdiiie Mulrei uS 
T UtoniM, Kith lb* biiBniin or Jmicei of th* pauo, and itae tott of Did TuniiB the lil()iwaTmu 
nder iiBonrtnnadtotiPUMinruhiMuit— hclihDiriedinwlUibiHtUea tutu, tat wUhviil 
Uj. Itr«i the ftMiMrhniiiiiii tteWond italneJIkmllriecnUoftheald hdl-~le tbeiApty'tencimi 



_. Ifae cootiHaBtm af Vortdiiie Mul 

in or jBHicei of th* pauo, and the tott of Did TuniiB the Uibi 
■eftruhiMuit— hclihDiriedinwlUibiHtUea hHU,ud wi 
a IfaBUoedJtilDedlkmllyKcntloftheoU hdl-~le tbe|Apty'(i 

-_-. ,-■«, Id the punult fnim LOHka ts T«li,nid thnMigb a ihI*. .. 

raagcit cncounlen, dlicoveriei^ iilot*. end eounter.plDti, murdcri, lod diMlonitn. Batds the (eaenl 
renfUi of coDcepilai which SoolmiieJ atlDcn, and th« diop Intemt of puUcnUr ksob— nieh u the 
Mmted Hlihviijiiua'a Ride to York — 11 cootalm a Eoad nun; luUidi, chicBj of a iho^ ind iinilebnl 
Erait.lhonihintnwrKd with iiniemtlleiiaa UrdietTtIn, both IndlutlailttcticaribUltici of no Bxao 



I, both IndluUiu poet 
intereft« mt or vorj 



PHBUSHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. , 



NEW BOOKS 



NEW BOOKS OF TRAVELS. 



QAPTAIN CONOLLY-S JOURNEY TO THE 

NORTH OF INDIA OVERLAND FROM 

ENGLAND BY WAY OF PERSIA. 



TRAVELS IN THE THREE GREAT EMPIRES 
OF AUSTRIA, RUSSIA, AND TURKEY. 

BY C. B. ELLIOTT, M.A.,.ric>t of Goddmin, 
Author of" Letters from the North of Europe." Two Volume), 8to., with nates. 

PART THE FIRST. PART THE SECOND. 

Coottining > VoT«ge down the Duiube, Containing Travdi in STria, Pilntiiie, Ana 

with TraTcli in Hungaiy, WaltachU, Minor, the Country EaM of Jordan, ■ 

Holdana, Bevarabia, Southern Ruva, Visit to the Apocaljptio Churebea, and 

Crim-Tartary, and Turkey in Europe. the Islands of the Atehipelago, 
•■ TbMC vidums in ruU of Inrnmiition mi 



u Mi. Elliott. HU w. 

-. -, --,-. -r- — ^- .- jdoB^wblch muit r^ 

iBttmUBf to the cUuK u lUt gounJ rtutec." — Muniiig CkraUclt. 



Kedncr b nutid In ■ tltdi iplrii 

[ to (he cUuk u lUi 



INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN THE HOLY LAND, 
EGYPT, EDOM, ARABIA, &c. 

BY /. L. STEPHENS, ESQ. 

New Edition, with Additiona. Two Volumes, price 15*. 

"Twa vm plaiam TOlumM. 'nier* li not a wtulione Ht* tn the whole wcnfc: ludi, indHd, la Vbn 
■plHt at the Autluu'i deaolpUiiiii, ind tl» vlTld furu and tnilh <t bii namttTe, that iwliiii bla book li like 

•fjK too, li no 



LORD LONDONDERRY'S TOUR TO THE 
NORTHERN COURTS OF EUROPE, 

In taSfi-T. Two Vo]*. 8to. with Portraits of the Emperor I^cholai, the Eropresa, Count 

Neoclrode, the Queen of the Belgians, and the Crown PriDcew of Sweden, and 

Flam of St Peterriiurgh and Moscow. a4(. 

enbcaco a wMe i^gc at objects, aod poluti out wllb great ablUly the p«naiu&« of other OMiti and 



BICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURUNGTON STREET. 



OF TRAVELS. 



fp RAVELS AND ADVENTURES DURING 
A RESIDENCE IN NEW ZEALAND. 

Fnim (he Year 1831 to 1S3T. 
BT J. S.' POLACK, ESQ. 

Two Volumes, 8to., vith numennu Illustntions. Piln SSj. 
"TlMbtrtBOtfc IbM hM jM bcointtMn amw 
— '--o^lhc It hMtliemwU or iMiBt •">"«■ ir- . — — 

tet. Tboa k nueh taucnUH aitsjsi \a Mr. PoUck*! «< 

r the MDcnl mda." — HimitW AnU. 

iKcMSn jut BOW dineleil tvmidt New Z 





E of DiKb, md ti, 
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nnenU oaw of the iMii fi4elurci or 

i(tdUtlDcttnithlt«iuU«alb>nu. 

Die genenl ftitu» of the couDtrr." — SfndMr. 

THREE MONTHS* LEAVE. 

CompriuDg 

A VISIT TO TURKEY, HUNGARY, AND AUSTRIA. 

BY W. G. ROSE, ESQ., 60th Rifles. 
One Volume, lOt. Bd. 
** A otpUjl tnrelUiu cooipenLoa.*' — Allot. 

" Kaaxa •oldter'i Jnirulor ( cdeuuic trip undertikni on AirLough— the b^nninc of whlcli liConi, 
tbeend Bni mli withsliiMeiof C on it m ti iH iple and VlcDaH,Lhewreubeda»i of qiiUAiitJiie, the becomJuf 
omiinei of HoigHx, iGo iManni of FMl, wul other tnTcUen' woDden." _ AIMrtaiBii. 

THE CITY OF THE CZAR. 

BY THOMAS RAIKES, ESQ. 
One Vol. Sio., price 1S>. 
" Ttali toot ccolilDi TRT curioui and lnterMlng plctuni of Riuiiiui (odetr. It li ■ perhct miguiu of 



ig with Wa] pale, Uidnose txvigni, and GiiifUD,_tho mutt 



t autheillc, hiilocia 



LAMARTINE'S PILGRIMAGE TO THE 
HOLY LAND, SYRIA, &c. 

THE POETRY METRICALLY RENDERED BY MISS LANDON. 

In Three Vols, small Sm., with Portrait of the Author, price 15(. 

■^LuiianhM'i Eunvew reFUtUion will be^lnftqilelj hcighteoed by Ihew delightful Toliiioa," — flmiMcf * 

" llii* beeutirui Work te dswripUTC of Keoet eenilalx neTcr befoie dei4cled with h miKh ehii|uenn ind 
iMOng." _ BtaekuKHii Uatfoiiit. 

VIENNA AND THE AUSTRIAN S. 

BY MRS. TROLLOPE, 

Author of •' Paris and the Parisiafu," " The Vioar of WreihlU," fee. 

In Two Vols., Bro., with Fourteeo EngraTings by Hervieu. 

^ An extiemelj entertaining work. Un. Trollope contriTed to tee a great deal of the heal lociet; in 

hihl upon the iplendDur and gaiety of that fmportant citr," — Jote£uU 
" Vn. TroDope hu lure oonlrind to blend, wllli caniuinmUe uie and tkill. all the best requliltea of a 

oWtita abuodanC eiidoM that th« writer haa thnrouihlr digeattd her maleriali — that the hai adapted no 
optniODl huUlj, n thn nnjDdieit Henkelch of Prince Ijetlernlch li aa graphic, and at ftill of Diarli and 
likeUhDod, ai l]iat of Falfiand by OU Cluendoii. EquiUj hle-lUw are her curioui detalla oC Iho working of 



PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER I!4AJES;^^^^^^|c 



NEW BOOKS 



A VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD, 
DURING THE YEARS 1885, 36, and 37; 

INCLUDING A NARRATIVE OF AN EMBASSY TO THE 
SULTAN OF MUSCAT AND THE KING OF SIAM. 
BYW. S. W. RUSCUENBERGER, M.D., Surgeon to Ibe 

New Edition, in Two Volutnei, Svo., with Plates. Friee ll. li 



■ Hill (iHue wu undntikea In the iMp PMUck. Tb« hud, idrmtuien wbo eoap 
ew ^dud Zinritar, the dHrtnloMff the SalUH of HuKiL IBndcMn, CntM, Jai*. I 
llnl^lh■BonlnMnd(,UH>•nAwlIllMand•,Clllift|^l■l^He■leo,>c. Ofiill theMrounmnnu 
! TeiT minute wid loleraalinf : ud we do not faeilUI* to Mf llut the deltfit cannteied >llh thi 
RlluUont, mtittj, und domntlc lilb, In Ihil ilmuit tern inconiltii, the celeMiel emi^ce, tie m 
■a IDT ret (iTtn lo the Euroiieen vcrkL — Saval and Umar^ Omtle. 



J^ RESIDENCE IN CONSTANTINOPLE, 

DURING A PERIOD FROM THE COMMENCEMENT, 
PROGRESS, AND TERMINATION OF THE GREEK AND 
TURKISH REVOLUTIONS. 
BY THE REV. R. WALSH, LL.D., 
Author of " Notion of Braxil," &c. 
Second Edition, Two Volumes, Bro., neathf bound in dotb, embdKahed with nmnennn 
EngTBTings, 21». 

Bj the ume Autbor, 

|l^ARRATIVE OF A JOUENEY FROM CON- 
STANTINOPLE TO ENGLAND. 

Fifth Edition, One small Volume, neatly bound, price 6>. 

haiutlUe fund of tsod-humiiuTand veneKi, « kMne;e (Or iSeriillon,«nd«gTe 



» .....^ — . VWH.IVIK.C* 'h^h iniut not be tia± tfthl nC Itf4 ~ ' 
II Infbnuilon about the ui 



Ikm Dr.Walrii'i «■»• are full of anecdotM, poueuliit a palnflil and Mwerfbl IntinM 
htdltidual tbrtuna on-unille. Implicated In the caliinlliei oT IhenTolullon, mmj of uhld 



od CDurage." — £diaAiRv4 JIf pirv. 



ADVENTURES DURING A JOURNEY 
OVERLAND TO INDIA, 

BY WAY OF EGYPT, SYRIA, THE HOLY LAND, AND 
MESOPOTAMIA. 

BY MAJOR SKINNER, 3let Regiment, 

Author of " Eicuraiona in India," &c. 

Two Volumee, post 8vo., with Fortrut of ihe Author, &c., price 13,. 






RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURUNGTON STREET, 



OF TRAVELS. 



K^ESIDENCE OF THE PERSIAN PRINCES IN 
LONDON, IN 1835 and 1836, 

WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR JOURNEY FROM PERSIA, 

AND SUBSEQUENT ADVENTURES. 

BY JAMES BAILLIE FRASER, ESQ., 

Author of " The Ktu^Ibisli," " The Persian Adventurer,' &o, 

New Edition, in Two Volnniea, post fiva, with Fortraits of the PriDces, &a. 16i. 

" From th* anbjcct and rroB (h« antbor w« oeitunlT uiUdpatad an drtcrtalnliig publlcstion ; but we had 
uoidn th^ ervB tbe Utte^ could have laidc tbe tormer u rery cjrloui, u well u u very amuunf 4Dd !□- 
tRnUDg." — Jjtfraty Gtnelte. 

" Thae TOlunm arc a m) delighinil publication,— vlvuiaui, chanctertitlc. curitxu, aod Tarioug. They 
eibibil human niture under * new upect, ibowiint tbeeAct wblcli civillutian producei upon Uie mlndaof 

atniig^« Bj Mrikiiiclr ill^ilej At Pwriu, lupei^d^ Is tbc Orlenul tbarKUr, Kd lh» with a (talliien and 

■ameneu, l«Meh (^thalhmpiinctauHCDmiMeuldloiyiicBcyu If he bad been pucpoiely drawn br a 
dramatic poeL Neither will the mda emilAt of nr lack sT aMmHnmt, the mcidenti and adientuiei 
being of the mou nmel tod raTioni dooripttMi." — ^pe^slar. 

EXCURSIONS IN THE ABRUZZIAND 
NORTHERN PROVINCES OF NAPLES. 

BY THE HON. KEPPEL CRAVEN. 

_Tvo Volumes, 8to., price 24*. 

in aciTcelT Ml to ba nad with {AaatDr*. Erery page ^siUea irith nuiei lUggeiting tgnt. 
. K aBp^ytti WW bgta u flU in deOelenciei tn the trmnllei^ ■ota.liook. ne gtwmd orer 
a hai yimA li k* a poitton of that high mad on whtetmur Bigllill tn*elleia are wont to 



he ume lopi, and piaylng I 
oieilMking tbe nune tbingi, A nry laasy the K»e> i 
Hr. Knnel CnTcn with bcarty good wlahn fbr the udh 



PARIS AND THE PARISIANS. 

BY MRS. TROLLOPE, 
Author of "Domeslic Utuutenef tb* Amerina^" "JtioMtian JeGTersoii WhitlKv," &c. 
Nev Edition, with a new Prebee, and Fourteen CbaracteriMie Engravings hy Hervieu, 
In Two Volumes, Sva, bound in cloth, 1/. ii. 
" We a<TkH nerybodj who wldiei la be unuacd aad inilnicted to read thit work. It ii abl; and delight- 
(blly written." — Join Aai. 

JS^ARRATIVE OF THE LAST EXPEDITION 
INTO CENTRAL AFRICA j 

INCLUDING A STEAM VOYAGE UP THE NIGER. 

BY MACGREGOR LAIRD AND R.A.K. OLDFIELD, 

Suniving Officers of the Expedition. 

Two VDliuDm, 6vo., with Map sod nuraenHU PUtea, price E8*. 

" lliLi work ii ai uwftil to Ibe menliant at It b to the ppniicli 

" At iHWIh we tarn a boo 
mrellr, *utety. e 

Artica,Bnd tbe commercial tpeculaiiaM whiolTttaat inSuTuatiDn luggeO," — Sfw^ofdr. 

PUBLISHER IN OEDINABY TO HER MAJESTIf. 

Goc«lc 



NEW HISTORICAL AND 



BY ORDER OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 
In Two V«tiiiiieB,p(Mt 8ro., irith PUlei, ISi., 

;p^ARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY TO THE SHORES 

OF THE ARCTIC OCEAN IN 1833, 1834, & 1835 ; 

UNDER THE COMMAND OF CAPTAIN BACK, R.N. 

BY RICHARD KING, ESQ., M.ILC.S., Ac, 

rgcoa wid Natunlist ta the Expedition. 

curiotity," — ^ttiir 



iir.h]rtoliikeiiuiktraon( tha noM 'iliuble ncnnti cf iu Uad In but luguigt. We 
I tfl GouulE t1i« work kueir, wblcb wUlrichlj " ' ^■--■----±--'-— •- —— 



ADVENTURES IN SPAIN ; ob, A SECOND VISIT 
TO THE PENINSULA. 



" A YiAft IN SrAiH," 

T»Q Volume! 



[TALY, SPAIN, AND PORTUGAL; 

WITH AN EXCURSION TO THE MONASTERIES OF 

ALCOBACA AND BATALHA. 

BY WILLIAM BECKFOHD. ESQ., 

Author of" Vathck," ic ' 

New Edition, in Two Volumes, Svo., vith ■ Porlrait of Mr. Beckfitrd, from the 

oiiginRl puDliog hj Sa Joahua Reyuolda. price II. lu 

" tmukc HIT book of tnTrk in [huh thmt aiMi In ntj Eunpon tinruuK Same ImnHctil p Mng a ii> 

' 'ctttnandByrDn'tlMatiei uvllwanl; tbingi tbil coat nar ltaei:kluiHiniedacTlptbiiu,mt ooo 



Gny^LctttnandByrDn'iIMatiei uvllwan 

Ime nod tUitllni, of ihEH Htrurnltnnrpii^ _.._ 

■Itfut pnductimi of naodein UtRiDire, and aill kEcp Mr, Bccknml'i i 
leHii Bniea. 



NEW HISTORICAL AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 



]y|EMOIRS OF HENRY THE FIFTH, 
AS PRINCE OF WALES AND KING OF -ENGLAND. 

BY J. EKDELL TYLER, B.D. 



RY (now flnt engraved), b^ permiiisi 

lington Palace. Price If. 8i. 
■■ raataanain wui b> fbuod verj meful and InterBiing."— j((*ni«ii 

A ■il''; <".B''"' lnl"»t, and orihc moit praiHworthT uid mlnt-Ukl 

ht. Tiler hu brought niiicb excellence of doign and einmOon to hit 
'" Dt* ^ "n™ he '"i*"""'"?"' "*"* ^nicululj the Itgal recordl of 



RICHABD BENTLEY, NEW BUHUNGTON STREET, 



BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 



Q-UIZOT'S LIFE OF GENERAL MONK. 

Translated and Edited 

BY THE HON. JOHN STUART WORTLEY. 

One Vol. Svo. with portrait, from an onginal painting, dnirn by G. P. Harding, 13i. 

*' A YiTj lenurkable production : lumed, tCtnctlTe, uid io Ihomilnjuit,^' — A'^irtatfor. 

TimHTtiil *lewor«mon eventful end itmKLAbJe period Id EoAlLtb Hlittn-T, mad ui egiullTun- 



If ofthemui vho acted in tmpartant puilo tiiAt mexDonbleen."— ij^f 






^NECDOTICAL MEMOIRS OF THE OPERA, 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN : 

WITH BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF ALL THE DISTINGUISHED 

PERFORMERS. 

By GEORGE HOGARTH, Esq., Author of "The HiUory of Muue." 

Two Voluiiws, neatly bound, iriih numerous portraits. Price If. It. 

" TMi woit ii oenilcd nltli much tuta ind ikiR Mt. Hoginh hu not onlir the identlBc knovlcdga 

Hibjecl, are pleuuUii iDtrodncied, and throw ■ genUl Jighi on the chief penou coDuected wllE It."— 

cralll on the tMK ud Mitty of Ihe luthor. Mr.^o»nh deliibu in bU lulilect i ind, by)iki nunner, Bnha 
itlmpH^eftvbiinadEniiDt lodellghtinitilH. ^ewiitiliiia aU tbe populultj (or bLi itoik Co wb|f± 



rjiHE LIFE AND TIMES 
LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH. 

By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq;, 
Author of " Darnley," " De L'Onne," Henry Maalerton," &g. 



,* Tbe first Two Volumes may also be obttuned separately, pri«e II. S<. 

igreeible and dlieniBnl aatnart."— Allm. 

ily written, and njoat beautinillj txougbt forwird." — Joki^BiiU, 

lie caotHbutlDn to oui Uunture. The nanUlTe li Aill, elrar^ ud ullalkclaiy. Mod tha p 

:h iDclel; tnlbubiuAantaie."— ^wcMor. 



THE HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF FERDINAND 
AND ISABELLA OF SPAIN. 

BY W. H. PRESCOTT, ESft. 
In Three Volumes Sro., embellished with Portraila of CoLnHeos (from tbe origioal Paint- 
ing by Parmegiano), Cardinal Xiuinis, and Gohsalvo ni Coanovi. Price 2L St. 

"Thli work niut undoubtedly take lU place on the unH ihelfwltb Oibboa.Relicnaan.and Kumb" — 

" TblabODk liacrsdlt lo theeoontryof tbe author, and will, u an hliioTleal production, create an sn In 
iti lltemy hiilmj." — TYko. 

" Too much credit oannot be ginn to Hr. PreKott lU Ihe nunner in which he haieieculad hli laboiiDtii 
and important laak. lliii workL a laluable blitorr, without which no hi)tor4cal Mbmj can be complete,"-^ 

" A work which, whether for InduUrr or abllilr, cannot eaiilf be lurpaiied ; It l>. in bd, one at the nwet 

plearinf, u well ai niKt Taluable, conlrlbulloni lo moilem hlito^. Certain weare that no biitDrint iibrarj 

iHiaentoua ai tba iattei taiir of the flneenlh nntury. — ^Mnuwn. 



PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJEST^:;(-,^-,^|c 



S NEW HISTORICAL AND 

]y|EMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD DE SAUMAREZ. 

BY CAPTAIN SIR JOHN ROSS, S.N. C.B. 
3 Toll. 8*0., imbeUiihcd with nnmcToui EDjTHUigi, 88t. 
" TA«M nhmiM thni« moeb ll(bi oo wnnl dipvtal luliili rditlio In not remit UTd tiMErr."— Anwl 



THE BOOK OF THE COURT. 

Bj W. J. THOlfS, E*q., F.S.A. 
DibU'ATiD, Bi iirmiia rxBimaoir, to bki host aaAcious uiimm. 
In Om Volume Sto., with ■ fine Fortnit of the Qiuen. PHoe 10(. 6(^ 

nd Into this book. Vt an Dot iiwb« of aoj 



J^|EMOIRS OF SIR WILLIAM KNIGHTON, 
BART., G.C.H., 



BY LADY KNIGHTON. 
Including Letten, neter before paUiahed, ftom 

Gn»oiIV., I WiLLUH IV., I Thi RoTAi. Ddkes, 

Sit, Waltib Scott, I Tri Pbivciuu, Lokd IdVBKrooL, 

Lou> Eldok, Sis Datid Wiucik, Sik Roibkt Piu, 

Gkoboe CoLiuH, I Sib Thoius I^awbihci, | Lobd BaouaBAM ; 

And the DIARYKEPT BY GEORGE IV. DURING HIS VISIT TO IRELAND. 

With Portrait, and Auti^aph Letter of George IV, Two Volumei, Sto. Pri«e W. a*. 

" TM. mut pMiiii.t nuBT fMtuM of twt putaie inHmt IK* lift sf lit WilUui K^ftatgn >• • itrikiBt 
Al lictDr^" — £i'/fraty f'««'</c. 

rork embtncei not cnjly Uie moA curloui pirtkiuUn and uwc')otc4 ODDcanliiB 0«hi* IV., but alio 
l«tt«ra /rom that joveivipi EoSIt WUIiaid Knighton, and th« diary kef^byibe monajcb RCurd^of 

^"""'"■"'" — ..—.-- ...-_.-...-,__.__. -■' -' -hlcharE Intetfatiogintlicliiihal dgfree. 

„ J . , Btnughun, «r W»lt« Scott, Sir BAst 

PBBl.Mt. Canning, and ftomniMtoflhe em' — -.v.^ 1__ .__.... .^ ._ -^ 




]\JEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIMES, 

INCLUDING SKETCHES OF HIS DISTINGUISHED 

CONTEMPORARIES, OR, THE CONGRESS OF VERONA. 
BY THE VISCOUNT DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Two Volunua 8»o, U la. 
"Thedlitiniuiihed author and lUtHman to shorn thepubllc !• indtbtvd An IheH TDlBDua haa nniT put 
fbrth I work of (lutcr inletnt and tdIuc T^t nairulte ii illuitTated b; tha aonapcudmii^ with the 
author, of tha Enpirar Aluaniler. Frlnce UMtRnlcb, tha Duke of Wellhiglw, H. de VlUeto, Due da MoDt- 
mnnnc;, Mr. Cannlnf, sir Robert pMl, and other celabralHl penonieu ; and, Imlilm tJiaa lanfaabte 
IMtan.tho author hM ityen ui a mmt intereiUng iluicb of the lite of Ills Empdot AInuBder, Wwkn 
MendihlpbewaihommredL"— Afanniand JBiianrj GiuelU. 



BICHAET) BENTLET, NEW B0EUNGTON STREET, 



BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 



THIERS'S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 

Now pustliHiHO IH HoNTHLT VoLDUii, price 1D«, aach'(t<ibe compUted in Five Volumes), 
embellished vith upvards of Forty eiquimte EngriTinTs b]i Gkeatbicb, including Fortraiti 
of the most distitiRuisbed u>d notorious Characters, and Views of all the great Erents which 
occurred during Uiat memorable epoch. 

*(* Vols. L, II., and III. are noir ready. 
" H. Tbicrt hu u 

it wortbj- of the origin^, it LiVntichtd'trui ., , — , . .... 

Tsliwble addiHon lo our lIlcr.lurE." — Cowftc 
" 4 tmuUtknorM. Tbkn'i Hiitisf ii ■ Hoik tbat bm InwbHn wiotsd. It it unquertlnnibly tbe bett 

KcuracalnltidelalU, We ace glad.lhErerarF. taiHthisHtltioD, nhish i>Tei;ibly leiutercd.sndMiu [be 
idduioul idvuniut of being capiauily llliulrUFd Hllh nolei, indanndotical reiniii[i«nc« illuitntlveor 
thepriiue and public chancMn or theeuJr leaden of the Revolution. We ate nil or ui intlmit* with the 
runei of Uirabeau, Oanton, Eg>lit<, BobeipieiTe, UiTit, be, but rev of ui linaw ■njlhlog ^lout tb^i 

pKclpititctheAarfUlitrugglearealgoEliuicedati and the work i( embemihed vltliifrilLiiig engiaiingi br 
Ontbich. Thiu recommended, we wQl not penalt ourwlni to itoubt (Or to ingtuit of the tucceu of this 

JAMES'S NAVAL HISTORY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN; 

WITH A 

CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

Nov complete in Six Volumes, 8vo., bound in clotli, Price 21. I4i. ; or In Ten Parta, 
price Si. eaah (any of vhich may be had separately), embelliabed with a PORTRAIT 
OALLERY of the roast distinguished OAicera engaged in the late eventful War, and 
Plans of tbc prioBipal Battles, 
■■Thli Work will be ■ great nallDsal benefll. It prmdui lo be tbe teit4iwk of out Naval Hlibwy."-. 



]\fEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED WOMEN. 

EDITED BY Q. P. R. JAMES, ESQ., 

Author of " Damley," " Philip Augustus," " De L'Onne," &c. 

Tvo Volumes, Post BtO.> with Portraits, 16]. 

" A highly enleil^lnt'ooifc. The nariaiiie of the ilotliwi oceet at Queen Biiibeth, now, nhen the 
wholenulon haili with loud accUlm Ibo acccHioa of Queen Victoiii, wUI be tend with ijetp Inlerol." — 



gOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE, 

From the RESTORATION of CHARLES II, to (he PRESENT TIME.. 
Br THz AuTHOK or " Madaui Du DufFANn's Lettibs." 
; New Edition, Two Volumes, Bvo., its. 
" Aileictandagreetbleworlt." — aimrrffiy Seirfm, Frbmary, 1836, 
" B;Miss BEititv, the accompllilied friend and conetpondeDt ivr Horace Walpole. It it imoit Inleraling 



delighlfiii i a few yean hence ihoj will be Invilusble." 



NEW HISTORICAL AND 



THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 

EdItttlbjLOED WHARNCLIFFE. 
Three Volumes, 8»o., with numeniui fine Portnub, IL is. 

. ^ 
boleb; 






Ladr MarT'i RTut-sruiiUvi, — wbo 
' ^plaaHnt btognrhleil tuta 



gIR N. WILLIAM WRAXALL'S POSTHUMOUS 
MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIME. 

In Three Volumes, 8to,, with numerous Portruta, II. it. 

it rexlliiiibuWIc win be Hell pleucd, mgtln u towt tlie gu^j^, 
VniAlI, wh«« foreign traveJ, ukd intiuiK^ tritb iMtUng penoiH 

[, In im agKciUile uid antertilnlag muner, the IntdllioHX he 

„-iIwIt UluBnte tlic inuri and Kton of (be lOKrUka lAlcli hn 

mtca mwiy. All U»t idalei to CeroUne Kitildd, Qiuen of Deninirt, tg wtleta tba Appradli runiiiliFi 
ieiuu7 CTldeDce, l> biitortalljr impoRsili but the whole b imirk iriiich entlrelT betonp Id our 
lire, wbere It wUl long Sad ■ piomiaent place, Hie engraTinn vtaidi •iota (be mKt odd to lu 
It. Tbe Ducbeues of Daroniblie end ao>aoii (Hce the lut or ibeBL TbeFr^n, tbeDatbCNnf 
Id, Mr. Fox, end Mr. Filt, Ibe precedbif tvc" — Ultraty Bauut. 



VtM AKD CaCAFES IDITIOI', &I11SED, WITH KOIKE VI VKB. FIOIII, 

JJISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIME. 

BY SIR N. W. WRAXALL, BART. 
Fouf Volumes, Sro., embellished with numerous Portraits, price It Au 

Rwwril. Than iivmlnn are dllUnguUBed for their refinrmenl, ai wrll m IhE ibundancc of orifiUMi «"ec- 
dotd whlcb ihej coniiin, of all tlie penonagea of Ibe da; mutt nmaibilDe for iHofimnd talent, ftv wit, « 
Ibr 1»aut;." _ Blaclncociiri Uagiaint. 



THE LIFE OF SIR DAVID BAIRD, BART. 

BY THEODORE HOOK, ESQ. 
New Edition, reTiseil, in Two Volumes, Sto., with Portrait, &c., price It 4*. 
" An inleretUng and able wort."— aaartfrlg JlrniVw. 

(o old England, in recent tlmn, tbin* thai of Sir Daiid Balrd."— UclnpiiniaH Uagsmtat. 






HICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 



BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 



nOURRIENNE'S CELEBRATED MEMOIRS OF 
THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 

To vbicli are now fim added, 

A HISTORY OF THE HUNDRED DAYS, OF THE BATTLE OF 

WATERLOO, OF NAPOLEON'S EXILE AND DEATH AT 

ST. HELENA ; 



t Autbenlic SourceB, 



e Moncdn muit eontinue, to the litat igo, to be iH»idi of iDTiluiUe inlueit."— lOemy 

not nute<T the Osneril taibt EmpHor, but what the nun r»llr wu, sill find 
moln b7 the private lecntMy d( Napoleop."— nwia. 



glOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF 
EXTRAORDINARY PAINTERS. 

Br THB Adthob or " Vathbk," " It*it," In. 

Hew Edition, in a Fockst Volume, price St. 6d. 

•f AieHemt iluip ind btllUiDt utirci an the Dutch md Fli 
olFihe Hiidu of ateuiTe obtervi 



n the Dutch afid FIcnLih School! : the lanauige it poluhvd er 
Bi ■ perlbnnjnceln which the buojancy of |uironile q^itt ee 
le iaAgtOBau of ji refined tjute."^ QMarterlg lUpitn 



J)R. MILLINGEN'S CURIOSITIES OF 
MEDICAL EXPERIENCE; 

REVISED AND CONSIDERABLY AUGMENTED. 
Complete In One Viduine, Svo., price 16i, 



COMPANION TO " THE CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE:' 
SicoHD Edition (vith additionaj, in post Sto., Ti. 6d., 

J^EW CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 

BY BOLTON CORNEY, ESQ. 

" Thii vork should flink D'lmdl'i poftlj mril In 111 lUnuiH." 



PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJE! 



'^OCH^IC 



NEW WORKS 



NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 



jyjELTON DE MOWBRAY; OE, THE 
BANKER'S SON. 

Thr«c VahttnM, past 8*0., prioe Timil7-ftiur StUlingi. 



„ „ , ofluennnlftitolliithtaworli. Tii 

> at Uw pallid or Pitt. Foi.udgfadidin (wboH untniu at •kctehed oitti a Tlgonua btaf), it 

LsM* hr IB flUllT >■>« U>eHn«_. It H ■ nn dner Aan."—Allm: 
Mm hbtA w* m* lDtJoiluc«d to Fu, BbcrlduLUic Duka of NoriWk^ud mn oika oT Uk more 

liuli dlipli; uuch int'tiic lUU. ' HclUnde'uawbnr' iiarlrldiDd ikil/ul picture at bihiooililc 
London tbont Uilitli « Ibnjr toui ■biee,''— Sm. 



LAND SHARKS AND SEA GULLS. 

BY CAPTAIN GLASCOCK, R.N., 

Author of '■ The Naval Sketch Book," " Tales of a Tar," tx. 

New EditioD, Three Volumes, with UliutntuHu hj Giobbi Ckdieshahk, 

Price TwcDty-rour Shillinga. 

woik i^llm.ntii mKlL hill or bumour, and rc^IMe with Incidenti which 1 

II ii tiw'mcM uiiiulDg book 

^ ROMANCE OF VIENNA. 

BY MRS. TBOLLOPE, 

Author of " The Vicar of Wreihill," " Domestic Mannera of the Americans," Ac. 

Second Edition, in "Diree Volumes, prise Twenl^-rouT Sbillings. 

» WUhout doubt tlM btM or Un. Trolkipel norak." — IftO^or. 
» A devnlr wrioen Daral, fiill nrilvclr and TDmantlD tecaa." ^ Mmmum. 

" For drammilc eoouMlon, Tarlelr and contnit or chiraettr, nod (trtklpt iDddent, tbii U the beet 0/ 
Un. TroHope'i wotki of lOiaa." --Hmturgh Etating Foil. 

^ENOBIA, QUEEN OF THE EAST; 

OB, LETTERS FROM PALMYRA. Two Volumes, Fifteen aiiUinga. 
" Thli work wUl be aocrpUbla 10 the mtaj tsideil who toiA delight In BulitR*! ■ Lait Dkji or Pompali.* " 
" The citj of FalmTia ii hcrabniuihlpalpablibcrorcDilnMllIu rich ud luUroui beautr. WearEbnuahi 

Zensbl* —ban^iKt with Oiaachiu —raoiint tba diaiM with Fautta, ud ccBiiptsMr MS tiw lift o( tlw|ltcK-' 

B; the same Author, 

'pHE LAST DAYS OF AURELIANj 

OB, THE NAZARBNES OF ROME. T<to Volomea, TwdTe ShiHingK 

jlfled^ iind tTie mutation! vhtch attended the t^lh and rortuitnof Ibe Nauienei — their hopes, prcgmL 
and penecuiiont — liopart a ctirrlng addlthHial lutcmt 10 the narrative." — Literarv Ooj^et. 

■• 'thli wDTk c^iiioi a high rink In the clan or fiction to which itbekup. The ttriklna ddlnaltaa ot 
character, and the '"^ij)?? '"''y" '^" l>|^"de It, at aiell ■■ lU high and (ll|t*iDlii( nOrarFUipoH, should 



RiCHAED BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 



OF FICTION. 



JJOMEWARO BOUND j oa, THE CHASE. 

BY J. FENIUORE COOPEB, ESQ., 

AulhoT of " The Pilot," " The Red Botct," '• The Brno," Ac 

Nev and cheaper Edition. Three Valmnc^ poU 810., pilM Twentj-fbur ShHUngik 

" Tlie bat erf Mr. Coop«'. ulM."— i<««i 

" DieiDLbor af ■ Ttaeniof bumce inln fuibedoll Inta blue satn, aad Uagida Che IwrtT, Tigeroui 
nun, ' RHigblDg It ' DO Uie wild detnenl wKlcb hn beta bli aiurint matliH. ' Hoaewinl Bound ' U one of 
hi) cirtUi Ki-novelt. Ilie Uvtlineia of iu pdntliic, ud tbe InlectM U n^ta, pUc* IM inillMi tt Hw btmt 



THE NAVAL FOUNDLINGj OR, 
TOPSAIL SHEET- BLOCKS, 

BY " THE OLD SAILOR," 

Author of « Tough Ywra," " Luid utd Sea Tales," " Nighu at Sea," &c. 

Three Tolutnea, with UluEtratlons by Gkuiob CaonsiiAHE. Twentj-tcniT Shillings. 



RORY O'MORE. BY S. LOVER, ESQ., 

Author of " Legends aod Stories of Ireland,*' tm. 



" A truly Iriih, utiooil, uid diBiKterirtc Uarj." — ti/rrary G, 

" Amonin tli« voTlLi of flcUon Lh^t Iiix laUli ipiieutd, wb UDit in fa: 

' Ilo(jO'HorE,'iihletittniUartbabnHi4Mllil«lihunciur,niixidwiIfabB 

or ■ tnilf poetlu) mind."— Jota Ad. 



THE VICAR OF WREXHILL. 

BY MRS. TROLLOFE, 
Author of " Tiemordj'n Cliff*," " Vienna and the AiiBtriam," he. 



" A iliKuluIr dercr *«k. He conduct at the itoiT ii capHdlT unoged, uid the ermti ire eitra. 
OFdlnuilyiulklns uhE real-"— flfiuf. 

"Hn.TioUapelioDtDl' the moat eminent ftmile wiiteri of Ibe da;, llie akin ilii;ilaied brher In the 
conatructlon or Ihli itoir li wonhyorall adminlion, and not )ti> dMcrrlng of pnlu la (he manner In 
vbtdi It ki eralnd, and the conainent ud ptiftd ponnllura, eaptMaU* in lh« cua at the ptincipal penou- 
aw. nUick BiBitHutM Iti frountfmgt. Ws do not knav [hat we hue ner read injr woTk aTflcDan luperioi 
lo 'lie Vku of WrnMU.' Nnar, certainlT. hare we met with a more aMa, a more tDgenlouily donilucled 
•nanue of taattac bnneiila},— nevti aiet vlih a more pnfect, a nuie atrlklni delineation or lanctimDnioui 
lUlanT, Ikin k plM*Bled In the hituaj ol the c^a>acter and pioraadliigi of the amooth-tongued, knatlib 
Ttoai hbitidf:"— ScsMMSiL 

PUBUSHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 



NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 



THE SQUIRE. By THE Author of 

" The Mehchaht's Daughter," " Thb Heiress," &c. 

Hitcc VoluniM, price Tir*nty-fi>ur SbQlingi. 

" A MvT of d«p and Inidri iDIBHt, weU-ODunlnd ud weA-dnriepcd, rich In touching bsih, fall al 
■Iriktaf pxtnUim lad (gnfcouDd nd«l« or Mroni, ponciftil palnlliu ; ■ nanA, Id itaoit, tlut anut UI 

i:srd2:^srjs..%TOiMyj3ys^^ 'is^" •'"'•^ "-™ -*«™' "^-^ 

THE HUNTERS OF THE PRAIRIE; OR. THE 
HAWK CHIEF. 

BY J. T. IRVING, ESQ,, 
AntlioT of" Indian Sketchcf." 
New Edition, Two Volume*, port Bvo. price FourlMn SbiUings. 
- A lunaiin nf dninr MRd cMnlnMU ■dnntim, ibomKllng In ittnctin nod Tlrld doeilptlau, itud pn- 



J^ LOVE-TOKEN FOR CHILDREN. 

BY MISS SEDGWICK, 

Aulbot of "The IJnwoods," "Hope LediV' &■' 

Doe small Volume, neatly bound, price Tiro Shillingg and Siipenee, 

ITlie Chain of Lotc 
UniUHill. 
MUUHill (part 11.).' 



EDITED BY CHARLES DICKENS, ESQ. (_" BOZ.") 



jyfEMOIRS OF JOSEPH GRIMALDJ, 
THE CLOWN. 

EDITED BY " BOZ," 
Author of " OUvei Twirt," ■• The Pickwick Papers," he 

" Mr. Sickeni h«t imticod hH work w[«i in Inlroduclnri cli.i*n. whloh ilnt » KcknW; deiajpliooot « 
mlt^li"™ ii^M= ^t!%^miti>mt InTe-L™^ 'eicoHenl iii«n,»nd gi«l •««, in idui} plcuiof 
tlghU. The ikelcliHbr Omtt Cmlfciluuik tie uj^nl, Aill orehmicler, iplrll, ind ta-a."—AArm^m». 

'• ThLi It on« «innilng mod intRoMiig WDtk li [mtaucd ntHi both Uiaanalc humour ond tho Rn ntmU 
rHllngKiclninaiiXHr. DickoDLwhlltt It thcBDW tima It li Ibe asountc lianKrlpt of poor OriraMIl 
vwn inatFTiali. It hu bniufht thn iKCrloi of clown TiTldl; buk to DUI minil-t 17c, wall ■ ttmimrt 
inodiiloio or pUaiun ud 'luittaHi holding Inili hin udn.' Ocorf* Crulkthuik'i dcd(M in ml 
hniaanui and diiligbtttaL"_Z,flnwiy aattue. 

RICHAUD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 



MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 



MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 



HAND-BOOK FOR THE NAVAL SERVICE. 



New and cbesper EditiMi, in a imtl; bound pocket toIuhk, price 6*., 

'PHE NAVAL OFFICER'S GUIDE FOR 
PREPARING SHIPS FOR SEA. 

BY LIEUT. CHAELES MAETELLI, R.N, 

■■ A lUp-dkttoaVT, Id wMek all Ihe ownUoai ot iIrIde ud n«|iiiiiif thlpi ta mtn tonciKtr 
npliiDcd. It it ■dnlnUi amnnd tuKlct £«iiict hndi, and tbe nrimittoni m rIthi with mU clur- 
■m."— MnaAv OraUL 

" A nuutcrlr «p«i1lQn of thoie oompln deUlto on n 

Dficer dHHiM to vkhout It » » viidv nwcum, uid It ■fawjl , — 

Lndiof [b> AdDunltr diowed Aril high githoUlati of (bliwotkbrlliemiin 
*■ bj recoiuawndlDg Uie promoUon of lu HUior."— IMUd Sermkx Jbmnal, 



THE COUNTRY COMPANION. 



JJOWITT'S BOOK OF THE SEASONS; OR, 
THE CALENDAR OF NATURE. 



_ if BrilJih Urdi, 1 bDti 

if Bdtith pluati, uid an WDtamologiai aimtogae of about ihrte hundred of Cha mot 

n Ibr angloi W« hsTp, BoreoTBT, delightful' dncriuiTo ucoiinti of the fealum ind niloui 
una of Datun ohich tharacteilie auita month, mlnikd with noIlc« of rursl iporti and run 
f. It ii a couBtr/GonipBnhntadBptodlOQBChajid^ftverymoathoflheyear," — ^IVrloJiv. 



COMPANION TO "THE FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE." 
In One small Vdume, price Three Shillingi and Sipene^ 

fpHE FAMILY NURSE. 

BY MRS. L. M. CHILD. 
Autbot ot " The Mother's Book," " The Frugal Hoiuewife," he. 

Editid bv ih Euihiht Eholmh Fbtucuh. 

" Tlie (utbon* of thli UKfUl Uttlo compendium, of what nu* be npioprlilatf tinned houehidd 
pfaTiia. ii already well knovD to mott Lmelllgent parenti bj her ' Franl HnuMwire,' ■ Uother*! 
Book/ &c The preient work ll of ■ limlliT docripdon, and oHl ulciilated, bom the nnmemui rnlpet 



PUBLISHEE IN ORDINARY TO HEB MAJESTY. 



THE STANDARD NOVELS. 



KIBRAaX or ■M-TE&TAXariflCSKT 

SVEK PUBLXBHSD. 



Suw !■ couH of HtHaUsfl, Id 
bslllrtwd witli BiifniEii(i, I 

THE STANDARD NOVELS 

AND ROMANCES. 

THIS GOLLBCTIBIf NOV COUPBUM THB BEST WOlKi O* TtU VOUAWINQ 

ttOSr DISTINGUISHED MODERN NOVELISTS i 

COOPBll, CAITAIN HAKIITAT, HIM KSOKWOIITH, HOPS, BBCUTOSD, G. P. R. JAMES, 

BIH K. L. BCLWEK, BAKT^ AIN8W0RTH, MRB. B&UNTON, QODInir, THEODORE 

HOOK, KUIBa IJ&4 UORIEB. HISS ADKTBH, MADAMS DS BTABK, MAWZOMl, 

BAHIM, nCTOR HDOO, MRS. INCHBALD, HRA. IBUiLRT, SALT, MRS. 

OOaS, HORACa WALPOLE, iCHUJ.SR, MIMES PORTER. GUITAM, 

OLBIO, WASBIKOTON IRTIHO, HOOACS SMITH, M. O. LIWIB, 

CHATEAUBRIAND, MAXWELU PEACOCK, te. 



1. Tbi Piiat, t|F Canftr. 
1. ClLEI WiLlUHt, I|r0i 
I. Tai Btt, bt CHptr. 



i. At. Ltoa, If OdAdIb. 

I. Lau o> (bb MoaioAMi. If CM^r. 

r ud t. Thi ScoTTitB Cmui, tf Jfln 

JsiH PxrJfl-. 
R. FiiHusiTKii, ty Ifrt. SMfarJ «>' 

Oeoit S»a, TdL I. (f SMXtr. 

0. Ehub HsurtT, t|r BthMh Bnaaf 

■nd Canelation af Oaon Biib. 

1. HneiuiB RiDTBBM, if AHu d. M, 



II uid It. ClITBimiT ' 
Ltt. 



t,bglkiUiaei 



t. Tbb Fiobbbbi. tf Cnpv. 

1. BBuCaBtBi>t.>rVfi.fifiHitoii. 

S. Di>ciruB*,>f IffLBriMdHi. 

r. Tbb Fbaibix, t|r Cxpir. 

i ind IB. Tbb Piitob'! Fibbjidb, if 

An»/<iupDr«<r. 
). LloiiL LufcoLH, tfCttptr. 



n.h^UaiameiiSlaa. 



n. NoBtBAHozB Abbit, and pBBsnitiOB, 

if WHJlBftn. 
W. TBianaasuiB.tyJiiriK 
M. Fbidb xbd Pbbidhice, If Mia Aaiiim. 
II. a<*BUi g> WtvUMO, If XmamM. 
n. Tbb Hdbcbbicb si ITdtbb Dahx, If 

PiMvirivii- 

It. TBI BobDBBBU, ^ CHfW. 

>4. Ebbbbb Abak, ly BiJIwr. 

II. MiiwiLi, If ThtodafBotk. 

N. WiriBW^TCBilfCH^. 

17. HsraBBi & Dahbtbb^ If JTn. ftn. 

a. ^B BaiTO, If ITvoper. 

». Tbb Hbibbu u Sbdmi, ly CrcKa. 

W. Rbs RaTiB, If Cmptr. 

II. Vathbe, ly Bsetford; Ciitu o* 
O7B1.BT0, If ZTanui WalpnUi BOd 
BBif or VnicB, If M. a. LitiU. 

t. TBBCinnrFBTCiiBitB,lvdli^. 

3. Tbb Bbtboibbd, If ManaHl. 

4. BAlIiaiMA, it MirlV. 

i. Bun BiiA IB EbAubd, ly JVarltr. 
& Tub Pabub'i DABansB, If Ww J n* 

7. P«nL Cu»aati, if Satavr. 
B. Tbb YonBOBB Bon, ly C^f. Tntamf. 
t. Tbb Albibbbj . — .- • - . 
Tbb Lah ov 



■r,bfBtnKi Smith. 



n. Tbb Hbadibi)!, Ig O 



RICHARD B&KTLEY, NEW BURUMGTON STBEBT, 



I.; Google 



